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I, 


Few men of intelligence fail to recognize in the abstract the 
importance of economic science or the great educational and 
practical value of its study. However, it must be admitted that 
economics in the concrete does not command a full measure of 
interest or respect. Distrust is, in fact, more or less character- 
istic of the attitude toward economics taken alike by scientists, 
students, and practical men of affairs. To formulate completely 
the causes of this distrust would be a difficult and laborious task. 
Much of it is doubtless due, as economists have been wont to 
assume, to prejudice and misconception. But it is equally cer- 
tain that a greater portion rests upon a valid basis and that 
among the valid causes of the disesteem of economics stands 
inadequate economic teaching. 

The teaching of economics has until quite recently received 

*The word empirical is used throughout this paper in default of a more unequiv- 
ocal term. Empirical as here used must not be understood in the technical sense in 
in which it is currently applied to a school of logical writers. It implies here simply 


a method of instruction based on the facts of immediate experience. 
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comparatively little consideration. In the discussions of econo- 
mists this subject has been overshadowed by questions of the 
nature and method of the science. The reason for this is 
obvious. The methods of teaching a science are to a great 
extent corollaries of the nature and method of the science itself 
and therefore the character of a science must be determined 
before the proper method of teaching it can be developed. Still 
granting this the subject of economic teaching has been unduly 
neglected. In their eagerness to fix the character and methods 
of economics beyond dispute, economists have failed to draw 
such inferences in regard to teaching as have been warranted by 
the progress of the science. 

The past decade has seen much advance in cconomic 
thought, and the inadequacy of our current methods of teaching 
is at last forcing itself upon the attention of economists. This 
is manifest in a widespread, though in general vague, feeling that 
something is wrong with present methods and more definitely in 
a number of recent attempts to re-present economic discussions 
in accordance with what are conceived to be the demands of 
advanced pedagogical and sociological theories and to adapt the 
study of the science to the needs of pupils in secondary schools 
and the demands of those in college contemplating a business 
career. Most of these attempts are fragmentary, some are sug- 
gestive, none bear the marks of relative finality. In general, 
they are rendered inadequate through what seems to be either a 
desire to make the study of economics above all disciplinary, 
relatively ragardless of the character of the science and the spe- 
cific object of its study, or a lack on the part of the authors of a 
clear conception of the character of the science and the primary 
object of scientific instruction. 

Undoubtedly the time has not come when a complete and 
satisfactory method of economic instruction can be formulated. 
However, it seems now possible and, in view of the situation just 
outlined, highly desirable, to define more clearly the general aim 
of economic instruction and to forcast tentatively its general 
methods. We may at present, I take it, lay down and fully 
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justify certain definite, general propositions which if accepted and 
intelligently interpreted by teachers would bring the instruction 
as a whole more into harmony with the probable ultimate con- 
ception of economics and the object of economic study, and at 
the same time do something toward removing the prejudice 
which exists against the science. The most essential of these 
propositions may be stated as follows: 

1. Adequate instruction in economics must give to the stu- 
dent an intimate knowledge of the economic structure of society. 

2. Adequate economic instruction must proceed from a 
knowledge of economic structure to principle rather than from 
a knowledge of economic principle to structure. 

3. In the study of the economic structure, personal observa- 
tion and inference from facts must to a large extent supersede 
instruction by means of text-books and lectures. 

It is the purpose of this paper to show that these proposi- 
tions rest upon a sound scientific foundation, to interpret them 
in terms of method, to prove the superiority in practice of teach- 
ing which is in harmony with them over the current methods of 
economic instruction, and, lastly, to illustrate their significance 
by an outline for economic study in harmony with the method 
which they imply. 

Il. 

The scientific validity of the propositions just stated is the 
most vital point at issue in this discussion of the empirical 
method of economic instruction. It requires, therefore, careful 
proof at the outset. Pursuant to this end, we shall attempt to 
show that these propositions are but corollaries deduced from 
the nature and method of economics as a modern science and 
the method of modern scientific instruction. Modern science, 
whatever its specific field, aims to present a systematic account 
of empirical knowledge in causal terms; 7. é., it aims to present 
the situation as it is in terms of the forces at work. Looking 
at the material with which they deal, we may divide modern 
sciences into two broad classes. The first class, including the 
mathematical and physical sciences, deals with material which 
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in the main is assumed to be fixed in character and relationship. 
The second class, including the biological sciences, deals with 
material and relationship in process of cumulative change. 
Both groups have the same general aim as expressed above, 
but this difference in the conception of the material concerned 
has produced a wide divergence in the character and methods 
of the sciences of the two groups. The sciences of the first 
group seek in the main to formulate the universal and immutable 
laws of the nature and relationship of the material with which 
they deal; they study their material primarily to discover a 
natural classification of forms; 2. ¢., they are mainly taxonomic. 
The sciences of the second group, on the other hand, while they 
are concerned, are not primarily concerned with the classifica- 
tion of forms, nor in so far as they are thus concerned can they 
seek a universal and immutable taxonomy. In furtherance of 
the general scientific aim they are concerned primarily rather 
with the study of process and genesis. In short, sciences of the 
first class study primarily conditions of fixed relationship; those 
of the second class, processes of adaptation. Now the vital 
question from the standpoint of our discussion is, with which of 
these groups is economics more closely allied? A brief review 
of the recent history of the science will furnish an unequivocal 
answer. 

For more than a generation economics has been a science in 
process of transition. Fifty years ago the leaders of economic 
thought in England considered the science of political economy 
as practically complete. As they had developed it economics 
was a systematized body of knowledge based upon the laws 
which were supposed to underlie the greatest production of 
wealth or the greatest economic welfare. These laws were 
supposed to be derived from nature and human nature, and 
were therefore considered universal and immutable. In classi- 
fying economic forms on the basis of these laws the English 
economists sought and believed that they had built up a science 
of universal economic normalities —a complete economic taxon- 
omy —and this they considered to be the end of their labors. 
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The science as thus developed belonged, therefore, unequivocally 
to the first of the two classes distinguished above, or rather 
would have so belonged had this distinction then been made. 
As a matter of fact, however, economics was at this time in its 
conception and development fairly typical of all sciences. Not 
only the physicists but also the botanists and zodlogists, like 
the economists, were then seeking for the natural classification. 
Economics differed essentially from these sciences only in its 
claim to greater completeness of taxonomy. Unfortunately, 
however, alike for the work of the economists and biologists, 
this was the eve of a great scientific revolution. Scarcely had 
the boast of completeness been made by economists when the 
theory of evolution was formulated, and soon the distinction 
began to be drawn between sciences dealing with classification 
of fixed materials and those concerned primarily with processes 
of development. A new group of sciences was ideally set off — 
the biological—and its members were soon actually in process 
of transformation from taxonomic studies —sciences of natural 
classification—to studies of life processes and genetic accounts 
of living organisms. 

That this scientific movement should influence economics 
was inevitable. Indeed, before the middle of the century 
German economists had anticipated in part its economic bear- 
ing by asserting the principle of relativity, and after the 
announcement of the theory of evolution their contentions— 
that there was no universally normal industrial structure, and 
that the economic process could not be interpreted by the posi- 
tive taxonomic science which had been built up—precipitated a 
vigorous economic controversy. In the midst of this struggle, 
which uprooted the old positive faith, the evolutionary idea was 
definitely applied to the study of society. It was demonstrated 
that not only the individual man physically, but the social rela- 
tions of man collectively, had been subject to a process of 
gradual evolution from simple to more complex forms. With 
this demonstration the religious and naturalistic conception of 
society perforce fell to the ground, and the hypothesis was put 
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forth that society must be looked upon as an organic entity, a 
living organism with definite life processes, developing in obe- 
dience to evolutionary laws. This hypothesis was speedily 
seized upon by economists of the historical school and applied 
to the economic organization—an integral part of the social 
structure. Such was the notorious organic concept. 

Now, however wide of the truth this concept, as stated, may 
have seemed, and however much it may have been the occasion 
for the abuse of reason by imaginative enthusiasts, fair-minded 
men could not fail to perceive that it rested upon a true distinc- 
tion which must inevitably remove the social sciences, economics 
included, from the taxonomic and ally them with the biological 
group. This was the distinction between fixed material and 
relationship, on the one hand, and developing material and rela- 
tionship on the other. In other words, the economic organiza- 
tion might differ essentially from a true biological organism, and 
it might fall far short of being in the truest sense an organic 
entity, still as soon as the theory of evolution was comprehended, 
it was evident that economics must become a science, not of the 


greatest production of wealth, or greatest economic welfare, a 
science founded solely upon universal and immutable laws of 


nature and human nature, nor a science of economic normalities, 
taxonomic merely, but a study of life, of the life process and 
genesis of the economic organization, essentially cognate with 
the biological sciences. Such, indeed, is the conception of the 
science which has grown out of the economic controversy of the 
past half century. 

If the conclusion just reached be granted we should now 
proceed to inquire more carefully into the specific character and 
aim of the sciences of the second group, and of economics as one 
of them. We have seen that these sciences aim in general to 
present systematic accounts in causal terms of groups of facts 
whose relationships are subject to cumulative change. Now the 
changes of relationship which these sciences have to consider 
are of two general kinds: (1) within the group there is a 
definite regularly repeated process of change which may be 
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termed the life process, and (2) the group itself is undergoing 
a definite progressive change, in general, from a simple to a 
more complex organism or organization. Such being the case 
these sciences in furtherance of the general scientific aim have 
evidently two main objects. These are, first, to give systematic 
and causal accounts of the organisms or organizations as they 
are, and, secondly, to give systematic and causal accounts of the 
processes of development of these organisms or organizations." 

The attainment of the first of these ends involves three 
logically distinct lines of study: (1) a study of the forms of 
the organism or organization; (2) a study of the life processes 
going on within the organism or organization, and (3) classifica- 
tion of these forms and processes. The attainment of the 
second aim involves the same lines of study, historically and 
comparatively, with special reference to the forces at work tend- 
ing to modify structure of organism or organization and the 
processes going on within. This analysis of the scientific aim 
in connection with material involved gives us the logical division 
of the sciences belonging to the second group. That the 
analysis is essentially correct is evidenced by the fact that these 
divisions do in fact correspond to the essential divisions of 
complete organic sciences. Thus botany comprehends, first, 
morphology (including histology), physiology, and systematic 
botany, or study of form and process leading to classification, 
and, secondly, a number of lines of study intended to lead to a 
genetic account of plant life.” 

Now, since economics, by virtue of the changing relation- 

*Of course, in a sense, the second of these objects is included in the first, since 
the organism, as it is, is a product of the past development, and can be completely 
understood only in the light of this development. But assuming the present situa- 
tion as it is, z. e., simply as having become, then we may, for convenience, without 
scientific inaccuracy, separate its study into an account of the life processes now 


going on within the organism in terms of causes now operating, and a causal account 
of the genesis of this organism. 

? This second group of studies is better worked out in zodlogy, where we have 
phylogeny, a study of the origin of species; ontogeny, a study of the origin of 
individuals ; embryology, paleontology, studies of the progressive development of 
individuals, etc. 
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ships with which it deals, belongs to this second group of 
sciences, it must have the same double object as described 
above, and therefore logically should be organized with the 
same specific divisions as the other sciences of this group. That 
is, it should consist, first, of a study of economic forms and 
processes, and their classification as they exist, and, secondly, 
of a study of forms and processes, historically and comparatively 
considered. 

Thus much seems indisputable but it does not completely 
answer the question, What is the specific character of economic 
science? In order to answer this question we must go one step 
further and determine (1) the nature of the material with which 
economics deals, and (2) the nature of the forces which deter- 
mine the organic relationships of this material. The economic 
material evidently consists of all facts connected with the satis- 
faction of human wants through material (physical) means, 
attained by human effort. The forces which determine the 
organic relationships of this class of facts are the activities of 
the individual seeking the satisfaction of wants through material 
means, these activities being conditioned by a general physical 
environment and a general psychological environment manifested 
in current opinion and in customary, legal and traditional institu- 
tions such as private property, competition, etc. The chief of 
these organic economic forces is evidently not a conditioning, 
which tends to operate with constant effect, but the active ele- 
ment, 7. ¢., the human activity seeking the satisfaction of wants 
through material means. Human activity then, the expression 
of human choice, is the chief molding or causal force in deter- 
mining the organic relationships of the economic material. 

But we cannot stop here. All economic activity, every 
expression of economic choice, is not of equal organic force. 
We must then seek for that particular class of activities, that 


kind of choice, which is most potent in determining economic 
relationships. Looking at the modern economic situation from 
this point of view we are at once struck with the central position 
occupied by the business man—the manager of pecuniary 
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enterprise. Under the institutions of private ownership, and com- 
paratively unrestricted initiative and competition, the self-direct- 
ing business man seems to hold the initating and discretionary 
powers in the modern economic organization. As the controller 
of wealth he makes economic aetivity wait upon his initiative, 
and by virtue of the same control he determines in what direc- 
tion and to what extent the industrial forces shall be employed 
and how they shall be organized.t| This discretionary activity 
of the business man is, of course, not the expression of his 
arbitrary will uninfluenced by the choice of other economic 
factors. But he at least acts the part of umpire. He studies 
the forces at work determining choice and decides what demands 
are most pressing and how they can best be met. But, though 
should we for the sake of argument concede him to be a mere 
indicator of the resultant of choices, still it is through his 
activity that the causal forces in the economic organization tend 
to work out their organic effect. In his activity then we see the 
chief formative force of the modern economic world. There- 
fore if economics in the spirit of modern science is to give an 
account in causal terms of the process of modern economic 
life it will approach the subject from the side of the activity 
of the business man or through the business situation. 

Economics, then, as a modern science, should consist of the 
following organic divisions: first, of (1) a study, in terms of 
the business situation of the forms of the organization through 
which man seeks the satisfaction of his wants by material means ; 
(2) a study in the same terms of the processes of this organiza- 
tion, and (3) a classification of these forms and processes; and 
secondly, of these same lines of study taken historically and 
comparatively. That is, it should consists first, of a scientific 
reconstruction of the economic organization as it at present 
exists, and second, of a study of the genesis of the economic 
organization. 


*Exception may be taken to this emphasis of the freedom of choice of the 
business man. It may be asserted for example that the choice of the consumer is as 
free and potent as the choice of the businessman. Yet it is easily seen that the choice 
of the consumer avails only in so far as it is acquiesced in by the business man. 
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Returning now to our fundamental propositions we find that 
they follow immediately, from the nature and method of eco- 
nomic science as we have now conceived it, and the method of 
modern scientific instruction. The first proposition calls simply 
for a study of the first two organic divisions of the science ; the 
second demands merely that the scientific order be followed 
in the study of the first three divisions of economic science, 
and the third is but the adoption into economic instruction 
of the method of study universally employed in the teaching 
of modern sciences within the group to which economics belongs. 


III. 


Having shown that our fundamental propositions are sanc- 
tioned by the nature of economic science, it will now be well, at 
the risk of some repetition, in order to facilitate the discussion 
of their practical merits, to interpret these propositions clearly 
and concisely in terms of general method, and to contrast the 
method which they underlie and its implications with the 
methods of economic instruction which have been most in 


vogue, 

In brief, then, these propositions demand that economics 
be regarded as the study of a definite functioning organization, 
having definite forms, including definite processes, and possess- 
ing a definite life history; that the student begin economics 
with a study of the forms and processes of this organization 
as it now exists; that so far as possible this study of economic 
forms and processes be in the nature of direct investigation, 7. ¢., 
that the actual economic forms and processes themselves, when- 
ever possible, or at least records and statistics concerning them, 
be studied, instead of formal accounts of them in conventional 
text-books ; that the student be led, through this study of fact, 
to discover economic cause and gradually to build up for himself 
the system of economic laws or principles which the organization 
objectifies. In other words, these propositions demand that the 
study of economic taxonomy, or the principles of economics, be 
based on a direct study of economic facts and that the principles 
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be derived by the student from the facts rather than being merely 
illustrated by them. To guard against misapprehension it should 
be definitely stated and emphasized that while the method thus 
outlined is empirical it is notaimless. It is not a plan for ridding 
teacher and student alike from the consideration of economic 
problems and therefore from the necessity of severe mental effort. 
This study is more than merely dgscriptive in its results. The 
economic problem and the taxonomic end are as clear in the mind 
of the teacher by this method as in the case of orthodox instruc- 
tion. Hence the student is not sent out, as in purely descriptive 
work, to gather facts at random for the facts’ sake, or with the 
idea that all economic facts are of the same causal value. 
Rather he is guided at the beginning and throughout to the 
selection of facts which involve definite economic problems, and 
as this guidance proceeds from the beginning with a definite com- 
prehensive aim, he enters at once upon a systematic solution 
of the problems of the economic organization. In short a sys- 
tematic and causal account of the economic situation is the defi- 
nite aim of this method, and in attaining this end the student is 
so guided that from the beginning he is grappling with economic 
problems which rise out of his observation and experience. 

In contrast with this general method of instruction are what 
may for convenience be termed the Classical and Historical 
methods. The Classical method, which has come down to us 
from the orthodox English conception of political economy, 
aims primarily to ground the elementary student in the prin- 
ciples of economics, 7. ¢., to furnish him as soon as may be with 
a complete orthodox economic taxonomy. In logical pursuit of 
this aim it launches the student at the outset into definition and 
principle, concerning itself with the facts of industry only in so 


far as they are necessary for elucidation and verification of the 
general propositions laid down in the text-book or by the teacher. 
It assumes that the general information of the average student 
includes a sufficient working knowledge of cconomic facts, and 
it regards a direct study of the facts, before the mind of the 
student has been thoroughly fortified with the principles, as 
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likely to result in a mass of disconnected impressions or, at least, 
in a straying away from sound doctrine. In short, this method 
is a ready way of imparting to the student the economic nor- 
malities assumed by classical political economy, in order that he 
may be thoroughly equipped to dissociate in the affairs of every- 
day life those facts which are natural, therefore normal, there- 
fore to be sanctioned, from those which are artificial, therefore 
abnormal, therefore to be questioned as to their economic 
validity. 

The Historical method, on the other hand, is an inheritance 
from the German economists who, with their adherents, posed, 
in the period immediately following the enunciation of the 
evolutionary doctrine as the historical school of economists. 
The Historical method, like the Empirical, aims to present to 
the student the account of an actual economic situation, and to 
this end lays special stress upon the study of fact. Its resem- 
blance, however, to the Empirical method, herein described, 
ends at this point. The economic situation which it aims to 
present is not that of the present but that of the past, and it 
minimizes to the last degree the consideration of economic 
principle, on the supposition that we are not yet familiar enough 
with the facts of industrial development to make profitable 
serious attempts at classification. Thus, while it has no real 
kinship with the Empirical, it is essentially the antithesis of the 
Classical method. Strictly interpreted the Historical method is 
reduced to the study of industrial history." 

Now when we come to inspect closely the specific differences 
between these methods, we find that they all rest upon two 
pairs of antithetical assumptions. First, it is to be noted that, 
while each of these methods recognizes the necessity of a knowl- 
edge of facts in the study of economics, the Classical method, 
in Opposition to both the Historical and Empirical methods, 


‘In thus describing the typical methods ot economic instruction it is not intended 
to imply either that the actual instruction in economics in any school or college is. 
given on exactly these lines, or that any economic writer now adheres exactly to the 
notions underlying either of the methods described. This paper therefore is not 
intended to be critical of any person or institution. 
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assumes on the part of the student a sufficient knowledge of the 
facts drawn from everyday experience to serve as a basis for 
the study of economic laws and principles. As this classical 
assumption involves primarily a question of the nature and aim 
of the science, a subject which has already been considered, it 
will be well to dispose of it at this point. 

It is not to be denied that the average student who enters 
college at the age of eighteen has acquired through contact with 
everyday life a large store of economic facts. He is probably 
familiar with certain mechanical processes of production ; he 
knows the uses of money; he perhaps understands the general 
nature of markets and the ordinary methods of bargaining. In 
an untechnical way at least he may be aware that capital, land, 
and labor co-operate in production, and that the product of 
industry is distributed as interest, rent, wages, etc. In short, 
we may concede, for the sake of argument, that he possesses a 
stock of information covering in some sort the whole field of 
industry. But the really vital question in this connection is not 
concerning the amount of the student’s information, but the 
quality of it. The knowledge of the prospective student may be 
great, but it is superficial. He may know to a great extent what 
might be termed the mechanical and resultant facts of everyday 
life, but of the causal or availing facts he is, on the average, 
densely ignorant. Of the organizing forces, the economic ideals, 
the subtle play of motives, the strategic maneuvering, and even 
of the nature and operation of the physical forces which underlie 
the economic organization which he sees—of all these he is 
oblivious. In a rough way, we might perhaps say that he is 
acquainted with economic forms, but to the relation of these 
forms and to the processes which relate them his acquaintance 
does not extend.*' Nor can these facts be acquired by desultory 
observation. In the same way that this economic knowledge is 


‘It is this ignorance that has given some color of justification to the proverbial 
assertion that economic students are innocent concerning economic affairs. It is well 
known that workers and men of affairs alike are wont to laugh at doctors of philosophy 
who, trained in the chamber to make mathematical and logical solutions of the prob- 
lems of economic life, assume to teach them and their sons the complex motives and 
activities that govern the conduct of industry. 
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acquired, so do we also from early childhood learn the external 
characteristics of plants and flowers. But the botanist would 
nowadays be considered extremely foolish who should set the 
elementary student to a study of taxonomy on the assumption 
that his desultory observation had sufficiently equipped him 
with the knowledge of the facts of plant morphology and physi- 
ology. Therefore, unless we consider the industrial system less 
complex in its make-up, we are forced to the conclusion that it 
is equally foolish to expect of the economic student a more 
thorough relative knowledge of economic structure and function. 
But such an assumption would be manifestly absurd. It is the 
baffling complexity of present-day industrial life and the quick 
changes in structure and process that have prevented thus far 
the complete organization of economic science on a basis analo- 
gous to that of botany and its kindred biological sciences. The 
botanists study structure and function that have been evolved in 
obedience to a few simple chemical and mechanical laws, but the 
structure and function which the economist studies, result, not 
only from the operation of such laws, but rests upon a network of 
subtle psychological facts and laws, and as these economic forces 
are more complex than the forces that underlie plant life, so is 
economic more complex than botanical structure and function. 
This greater complexity, together with the secrecy characteristic 
of the struggle for pecuniary gain are conditions which evidently 
place a knowledge of the availing facts of the economic organi- 
zation beyond the reach of the casual observer. Only careful, 
systematic study will suffice to disclose them and their significance. 

If the argument be granted thus far, the question raised by 
the classical assumption is then reduced to this: Is a casual 
knowledge of the superficial facts of economic life, however 
great, a sufficient basis for the systematic study of the principles 
of economics? The answer to the question depends upon the 
conception which is held of the nature and aim of economic 
science. If economics is conceived to be a science which deals 
with fixed materials and relationships whose aim is merely to 
formulate a set of economic normalities on the basis of some 
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arbitrarily chosen general norm, such as greatest production of 
wealth, then indeed, a superficial knowledge of facts will suffice 
as a basis for the study of principles, since on this conception 
of the character and aim of the science the facts are useful 
merely by way of illustration and verification. But we have 
already shown that such a conception of the nature and aim of 
economic science is by virtue of the material with which it 
deals not tenable. Economics aims to give an account in causal 
terms of the economic organization as it is and in process of 
becoming. In such a study fact and cause must form the imme- 
diate basis of classification. Nor can classification free itself 
from the necessity of taking into consideration any fact by the 
convenient method of denominating it artificial, abnormal, or 
unnatural. From the standpoint.of modern economic science 
then the classical assumption will not hold. As a matter of fact 


this assumption belongs to an earlier time when not only was 


economic life simpler, but so also was the conception of eco- 
nomic science. 

The second pair of antithetical assumptions upon which the dif- 
ferences between the Classical, Historical,and Empirical methods 
of economic instruction rest, relate directly to general principles 
of teaching. In this respect the Empirical method assumes that 
the method of teaching a science should be a corollary of the 
character and method of the science itself. That is, it assumes 
that the teaching should cover the ground subsumed under the 
organic divisions of the science in their logical order, and that 
in the same way that the science grew up out of practical prob- 
lems confronting those who developed it, so should it be made 
to grow for the student.’ It is in obedience to this assumption 


*This statement is obviously not meant to imply that the elementary student 
should be led through all the devious turnings and twistings, through which the dis- 
cussion of any particular problem passed, as, ¢. g., that of rent, nor does it mean that 
the problems of the science as a whole should be presented in the order of their 
appearance in the history of economic theory. It means simply that the interest of 
the student in any problem, as that of rent, should be aroused by the same kind of 
contact with actual facts, skillfully selected by the instructor for this purpose, as aroused 
the interest of economists in that problem. Although, in accordance with our plah, 
presentation of the problems of the science as a whole should be in the order of their 
logical sequence in the science. 
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that the Empirical method of economic instruction begins with the 
most direct study of the facts of the present economic organiza- 
tion and leads the student gradually to derive from this study 
of fact the laws and principles of the science. Both the Classi- 
cal and Historical methods, on the other hand, proceed in une- 
quivocal opposition to this principle. Each deals, it is true, 
with an organic division of the science as we here conceive it, 
z.e., the Classical method with economic classification; the His- 
torical method with economic genesis. But it is evident that in 
the development of the science, classification, or systematic eco- 
nomics, was necessarily a result of the direct study of form and 
process, and that the study of the genesis of the economic 
organization could not have arisen until after some systematic 
study of the organization as it actually existed at the time of 
the study. Therefore our general principle as applied to eco- 
nomics requires that classification and the study of genesis rest 
on a study of the forms and processes of the existing economic 
organization. Nor can the opposition of the Classical and His- 
torical methods to this principle of instruction be said to result 
merely from the conception of the science which we have 
adopted. If we should leave aside the conception and adopt 
the pre-evolutionary or classical notion in regard to the char- 
acter of economics, the opposition would still be apparent. For 
even classification based on normalities must have proceeded 
from the study of facts and in the older conception of the 
science, the study of genesis, if it were considered at all, occu- 
pied a position and took a form somewhat analogous to an 
incipient caudal appendage. The comparative validity of these 
antithetical assumptions touching the general principles of scien- 
tific teaching, so far as they relate to the economics, will appear 
from discussion which follows. 


IV. 


With a clear conception of the alternative methods of eco- 
nomic instruction and their implications we are now in a position 
to proceed to a discussion of their relative practical merits. 
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Because of the attitude of those who advocate the classical 
method, it will be well before stating the specific criteria for this 
discussion to consider for a moment the general object of eco- 
nomic instruction. The primary general aim of economic teach- 
ing is undoubtedly, (1) to put the student in the way of acquiring 
a complete scientific knowledge of the facts and forces in the 
given field of study. This then is the general criterion for test- 
ing the practical merits of any method of economic instruction. 
The specific criteria, therefore, relevant to the discussion in hand 
should be such that they together test the ability of the methods 
considered to attain this general object. However, as commonly 
stated, economic instruction has a threefold aim; that is to the 
statement above are added as general objects, (2) to give the 
student general intellectual discipline, (3) to give the student 
the ability to pass judgment upon the economic validity of indi- 
vidual action and public policy. 

Now so much stress has been laid upon the general disci- 
plinary value of the Classical method, and upon its value from 
the standpoint of practical utility, that a discussion of the typical 
methods of instruction, based upon criteria conceived to be alto- 
gether non-disciplinary and non-utilitarian, might be considered 
unfair and inconclusive. It is necessary, therefore, to point out 
what really should be obvious, namely, that at bottom the so-called 
second and third objects of economic instruction are identical 
with the first. In regard to the second object, a moment’s 
reflection will convince one that a method which gives the stu- 
dent the greatest degree of intellectual discipline will also best 
fit him to acquire a complete scientific knowledge in any field of 
study; and, vice versa, that a method of study which has put a 
student in the way of acquiring the most complete scientific 
knowledge in any particular field, must have given him at the 
same time the highest degree of general training in accurate 
observation, reasoning power, etc., that the study of the science 
is capable of affording. Turning to the third object, if practical 
utility be admitted as a legitimate object of economic instruc- 
tion, it is evident that the method which should give the student 
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such a body of knowledge and such a degree of intellectual dis- 
cipline as to put him in the way of acquiring a complete scien- 
tific understanding of the economic organization would fit him 
to pass judgment upon the validity of individual economic action 
and public policy, whatever the standard of validity assumed, as 
far as it were possible for a study of economics to do so. 

Since, then, the-three objects of economic instruction, as 
stated above, are really identical, the specific criteria for judging 
of the practical merits of methods of instruction will obviously 
be the same whatever the standpoint taken as to the general 
object of economic instruction. Now the attainment of the 
general primary aim of economic teaching, as stated above, 
seems to require that the method of teaching be calculated (1) 
to arouse in the student a deep and abiding interest in the eco- 
nomic organization; (2) to give training in the power of accu- 
rate and discriminating observation of economic facts and 
forces; (3) to give to the student thorough training in reason- 
ing from economic data; (4) to give the student a wide and 
systematic acquaintance with actual economic facts. These four 
specific requirements, then, will be the criteria of our present 
discussion. That these criteria do actually test the disciplinary 
and utilitarian merits of the methods of instruction proposed, 
will receive supplementary proof as the discussion proceeds. 

1. That thorough training in the power of accurate and dis- 
criminating observation of economic facts is an absolute essential 
of adequate economic instruction is easily proved. The eco- 
nomic organization is not only exceedingly complex, but its 
forms and processes are changing. These forms and processes 
do not result as in the case of the lower biological organisms, 
merely from the action of a few mechanical laws acting upon 
definite chemical combinations, but also from human motive 
working through human activity. The problems, therefore, 
which the organization presents, and which the student must 
learn to solve if he is to be put in the way of a complete scien- 
tific knowledge of the organization, are based upon forces not 
only manifold but kaleidoscopic in their combinations. Human 
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activity in the economic field cannot be deduced from a few 
simple laws of nature and human nature nor from historical 
accounts of some past industrial period. It depends not only 
upon fundamental laws of nature and human nature, but upon 
the subtle play of human motive and the strength of opposing 
human forces in conjunction with complex physical and social 
conditions. If the student is to solve the problems of the eco- 
nomic organization, then, he must learn to discover in actual 
economic affairs all the subtle forces at work, to separate unerr- 
ingly the essential from the non-essential, the causally con- 
nected, from the merely concurrent, and to estimate the relative 
availing importance, under varying circumstances, of innumera- 
ble facts and forces. In other words, the kind of observation 
required in economic study is not the mere looking at things 
and the gathering of facts haphazard, but is discriminating to 
the highest degree. Furthermore, the necessity to the economic 
student of training in the power of accurate and discriminating 
observation is enhanced by the peculiar circumstances under 
which he is obliged to work. The student of biology can iso- 
late his material, can initiate processes, can create environment, 
adding to or subtracting from the forces at work, and can retain 
his problem indefinitely in the laboratory for leisurely inspection. 
But the problems of economics do not thus readily lend them- 
selves to manipulation and observation. While the facts are all 
about us, not only does the pecuniary struggle lead to a conceal- 
ment of the forces underlying actual economic phenomena, but 
the forces at work are subject to a constant change beyond the 
control of the student, and the problems must be studied in all 
their native complexity. 

Such being the nature of the economic organization and the 
conditions under which its problems must be studied, it seems 
perfectly evident that the training in the power of observation 
needed by the economic student cannot be acquired in the pro- 
cess of accumulating that fund of superficial information pre- 
supposed by the Classical method of instruction. Nor can it be 
acquired in the class-room study of principles which constitutes 
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the essence of that method. The discussion of logical formulz 
learned in the class room or from the text-book and illustrated 
by arbitrarily chosen facts manifestly makes no demand upon 
the faculty of observation whatever may be its disciplinary or 
practical value. In fact the Classical method inevitably tends to 
inhibit the use of the powers of observation by giving a spurious 
value to purely deductive means. The case against the Historical 
method is almost equally strong. Unless we adopt in the study 
of the past the research method not only does this study make 
no direct demand upon the power of observation, but it also 
tends to inhibit observation by deliberately drawing the attention 
of the student away from what is to statements concerning what 
has been. Even, however, if the research method in the study 
of the past be adopted the extent of materials and the remote- 
ness from present interest make it extremely difficult to maintain 
the true attitude of discriminating observation. As a matter of 
fact, in the Historical method as actually carried out, discrimi- 
nating observation has in general given place to a mere heaping 
up of facts in the hope that principles would somehow spon- 
taneously arise cut of them. In short, then, the training in the 
accurate discriminating observation which is a necessary equip- 
ment of the student of economics can be obtained only, if at all, 
by putting him at the outset in actual contact with the facts and 
forces of the economic life of the present, and by careful 
guidance leading him to discover thereby and solve the actual 
problems of the existing economic organization, that is by 
adopting the Empirical method of instruction." 

2. The necessity of arousing in the student a deep and abid- 
ing interest in economic problems if he is to be put in the way 
of acquiring a complete scientific knowledge of the economic 
organization is obvious. Without this deep and abiding interest 
the student will be and remain unobservant and unreceptive of 


‘It is to be noted that the conclusion holds equally well whether it be conceived 
that this training in observation is desirable as a means of putting the student in the 
way of acquiring a complete scientific knowledge of the economic organization, or 
primarily for its disciplinary effect or for its practical utility to the student as a citizen 
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the facts, impotent in reasoning, and in the end devoid of that 
discipline and of that sound judgment in regard to economic 
action and policy upon which the advocates of the Classical 
method of instruction lay such stress. The strongest indictment 
against the Classical and Historical methods is that they have 
thus far failed to arouse this interest in the average student.: In 
spite of its supreme practical significance economics retains in 
the mind of the average student today its old title of the 
“Dismal” science.‘ Reasons for this lack of interest, nay for 
this positive dislike, are not difficult to discover in the typical 
methods of instruction. The impressions of the first half year 
of contact usually determine the interest of students in any line 
of study. The average student who begins the study of eco- 
nomics in school or college is still immature. But it is admitted 
that interest, especially in the immature mind, is derived from 
an actual definite, concrete situation in which the person finds 
himself and which he must work out of. In other words, interest 
attaches to the definite, the known, the concrete, the personal. 
Therefore, even in college teaching, if interest is to be aroused 
and retained to the fullest degree, we must proceed from the 
definite to the indefinite, from the concrete to the abstract, from 
the simple to the complex, from the known to the unknown, 
from that which, because of definite reality to the individual, 
possesses a vital, personal, emotional interest, to logical explana- 
tion. Now the Classical method of economic instruction violates 
all these criteria of interest, while the Historical method fails to 
conform to their most essential requirements. 

The Classical method by neglecting the facts of actual eco- 
nomic life and endeavoring in the first half year of instruction to 
teach the principles of economics, forces upon the student at the 
outset the indefinite, the abstract, the complex, the unknown. It 
divorces the student from life lest he be led to unwise conclusions 
and feeds him upon cut-and-dried theories; it debars him from 
the warmth of interest in an actual situation which comes from 


*It might be well to except from this statement cases where, the subject being 
taught through lectures, the students are attracted to it by its “snap” aspect. 
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personal investigation, discovery, and intellectual ownership and 
offers him logical explanations of unknown things, the phi- 
losophy of an unknown life. To be sure he is expected later to 
verify the philosophy, to discover the practical as well as the 
logical correctness of these explanations, but in the meantime 
the vital lack of realism has in the majority of cases destroyed 
the root of interest. 

To illustrate very briefly, let us take the case of wages. A 
student is given a logical explanation of general and particular 
wages which he passively accepts and which, if he be of a logical 
bent, he may manipulate with great skill for the solution of all 
labor questions which arise in the class room. But in the 
majority of cases the theory thus acquired remains merely a 
class-room formula. Real, vital, personal interest it does not 
ordinarily excite, because it is not the answer to any question 
which has risen spontaneously in the mind of the student. It is 
not to him the explanation of any actual situation in which he is 
to any degree involved. Only when he comes into actual contact 
with life and has brought home to him, on the one hand the 
actual conditions under which laborers work and live, their 
thoughts and habits, their hopes and ideals and the real mean- 
ing to them of higher or lower wages, and knows, on the other 
hand, the meaning and method of actual operations in pecuniary 
enterprise, the purposes and motives of capitalists, and the effect 
of higher or lower wages on the problems which confront them 
in the strenuous struggle, only then, when he can put himself 
into the place of worker and master is his interest likely to be 
seriously and permanently aroused in theories of wages. Or, to 
take another instance, the student is taught to demonstrate log- 
ically the theory of international trade—that foreign trade takes 
place not because of a difference in absolute but in relative 
costs. But this logical demonstration must stand to the average 
student merely as a formula useful in the class room and at the 
examination. For he has never been led to discover and wonder 
at the essential fact that he actually uses goods which have been 
purchased and brought from a country where the cost of producing 
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them is greater than at home; nor is he conscious of or curi- 
ous concerning the character, extent or direction of that foreign 
trade which every day crosses his path, nor has he been led to 
discover and reason upon the actual lines of trade, its actual 
mechanism, the life history of its commodities or the vital part 
it plays in his life and the life of his society.* 

The Historical method of study, while it has the merit of 
dealing first with the simple, the concrete, and the definite, fails 
even more conspicuously than the classical to involve the stu- 
dent in actual situations from which he feels the necessity or the 
desire of extricating himself. It does not bring him into actual 
contact with things. It must ever be content with imparting 
second-hand information and reviewing situations the chief inter- 
est in which lies in their influence on the actual situations of the 
present. But the real historical interest develops late in the \ 
average student. It is the problems of the present which con- . 
cern the immature mind. Hence industrial facts that are past, 
that involve directly no present human interest are proverbially 
dry. Moreover, the Historical method is to be condemned for 
lacking definiteness of conclusion. The youthful mind demands 
definite explanations of problems. But the Historical method 
does not in general attain to principles. Its fault in this respect 
is diametrically opposite to that of the Classical method. The 
one teaches conclusions without facts, the other teaches facts 
without conclusions. In either case interest is wanting. 

But interest need not be wanting. The study of the indus- 
trial life is not inherently lacking in attractiveness even in its 
most prosaic aspects and objects. Corn, pork, steel rails, even 
pig iron may have a vital interest, a charm, for one who has 


*And here we find explanation, not only for the lack of student interest in 
economics, but also for some of that positive dislike and distrust with which practical 
men are apt to regard the science. Whatever mild interest in these formule acquired 
with the knowledge of the facts the college graduate may retain, it almost inevitably 
turns to dislike when the first rough contact proves them in his hands of no avail, 
while manipulation of these formule by college-bred men whose actual knowledge of 
industrial life is nil, but who assume, nevertheless, on the basis of these formule to 
teach practical men the meaning and consequences of their activities, produces in the 
minds of many a distrust of all economic study. 
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been led by wise instruction to discover the part they play in 
his own life and in the organic life of society. But to interest 
the student, we must awaken his activities and bring home to 
him the question of economic life as personal issues. Starting 
with the simple and concrete he must be made to discover for 
himself the facts and movements of economic life and under 
guidance to work out their relations and significance as problems 
of his own creation. He must be made to observe effects, and 
from them to work back to cause. He must not be overwhelmed 
by fact or theory, but on the basis of his own discoveries be led 
to work out step by step the principles that govern the economic 
world. It is thus that the Empirical method proceeds. Only 
thus will the facts, the movements, the forces and the theories 
of economics really and vitally mean anything to him. Only 
thus, by harmonizing the instruction with the method of the 
science, can we arouse in the average student that deep and 
abiding interest in economic life which is necessary to put him 
in the way of acquiring a complete scientific knowledge of the 
economic organization of society. 

3. The third Specific criterion of economic instruction 
demands that the method employed give the student a thorough 
training in reasoning from economic data. Without such train- 
ing the student evidently stands powerless in the presence of 
economic phenomena, his knowlege of economic life is a mere 
mass of disjointed impressions and erroneous influences; he is 
debarred from the possibility of acquiring any scientific under- 
standing of the economic organization — in the classical phrase- 
ology he must remain untrained and subject to the influence of 
emotional agitators. No method of instruction, then, can be 
judged adequate which fails to give this training to the student. 

Yet neither the Historical nor the Classical method seems 
calculated, on close inspection, to train the student to reason 
from actual economic data. The Historical method avowedly 
makes training secondary to the purpose of imparting informa- 
tion. As we have said, it is founded upon the idea that our 
knowledge of economic facts is not yet great and unequivocal 
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enough to allow of the construction of principles. In this atti- 
tude, it is true, there is something to be recommended. It 
cannot be too strongly emphasized that the power to reason with 
validity upon economic problems cannot be obtained except 
through an intimate knowledge of facts. But the ignorance of 
fact which may make it as yet impossible for us fully to work 
out the broad principles which underlie the economic structure 
of society need not and should not prevent us from training our 
students to reason upon the results of economic facts and forces 
so far as we are aware of them. 

But even this training the Historical method does not really 
give. Itis true that it may aim to exhibit to the student, so far 
as possible, the facts and forces that have entered causally into 
actual economic phenomena, and to estimate the causal value of 
these facts and forces. But it is altogether with the phenomena 
of the past that it deals, and it must be borne in mind that 
social causes do not act in definitely recurring groups, and that 
the causal values of many economic forces are not absolute, but 
relative. While it is undoubtedly helpful to the student to have 
unfolded before him the subtle working of economic forces in 
situations and problems gone by, this information neither exer- 
cises his own reasoning powers nor teaches him to know and 
causally evaluate the economic forces underlying present prob- 
lems. For economic problems are not logical in the sense that 
they are capable of deductive solution from a few general prin- 
ciples, but rather they are psychological in the sense that they 
are determined by a subtle play of motive and activity, nor 
are all the data of the present, though they have grown out of 
the past, the same in kind or in causal significance. The Histori- 
cal method, in fact, lacks the prime essential as a means of 
training in that it cannot put the student face to face with an 
actual problem, the solution of which he must work out for him- 
self through the actual data concerned. Thus only in a formal 
way can it teach him to discriminate the essential from the 
inessential, and to know and weigh those varied psychological 
facts and forces which are most potent causally in molding 
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economic affairs. Even when it sets its students independently to 
the solution of economic problems, it can at best furnish them 
merely with a selection of evidence about the facts, but wanting 
contact with facts themselves, the actual institutions, the motives, 
the real environment, and the play of subjective forces, the 
training is mechanical and inadequate. But even such training 
it is not a prime purpose of the Historical method to give. Its 
immediate aim is distinctly descriptive. 

Turning now to the Classical method of instruction, we find 
that, superficially at least, it avoids the errors of the Historical 
method, judged by the criterion of training. The classical 
method has a distinctly practical aim; it avowedly deals with 
the present, and it lays special emphasis on the necessity of 
training the student in the ability to reason. Still, we shall find 
that in reality it fails almost equally with the Historical method 
to equip the student with practical economic reasoning power. 
The prime error of the Classical method lies in this, that the 
training which it gives is almost entirely formal and deductive. 
It assumes, as we have already said, that economics is a science 
of normalities. As such its essential data are already in our 
possession, its principles already worked out and ready to apply 
to the specific problems of the economic world. It aims, there- 
fore, first, to put the student into possession of the definitions 
and rules of normality which the economists have assumed to 
establish, or, as the phrase runs, to ground him in sound eco- 
nomic principles ; and, secondly, on the basis of these principles 
derived from the lectures or text-book, to have him solve the 
problems of everyday affairs, using such facts as he may possess 
and such as may be easily imparted to him to illustrate the cor- 
rectness of the principles and the solutions. Now, that this 
method gives to the student a superb training of a certain kind 
is perfectly evident, but that it gives him much real training in 
economic reasoning must be strenuously denied. The arguments 
in criticism of the Historical method apply here with equal force. 
Economic results are not the outcome alone of a few fixed laws 
of nature and human nature. They are the result of kaleidoscopic 
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play of forces, objective and subjective. To reason from eco- 
nomic cause to effect you must know intimately and be able 
to estimate the significance of the actual living facts of the 
problem with which you are concerned. Without this intimate 
knowledge of facts, economic reasoning degenerates into mere 
mental gymnastics. By the Classical method the student gets 
no training in dealing with actual causes and effects; he does 
not observe actual effects and reason back to the causes, probing 
the problem till every factor, objective and subjective, has been 
brought to light and its force estimated; nor does he come into 
actual contact with facts and reason forward to results, estimat- 
ing the modifying influence of extraneous forces ; instead he 
accepts principles and facts at a norma! valuation as the student 
in mathematics accepts rules and figures, and in the class room, 
quite in the mathematical method, manipulates these principles 
and facts to conclusions which are perfectly logical but have 
little to do with life. Confront a student so trained with actual 
facts of economic life, facts which contradict his conclusions, 
and he can only repeat and manipulate his formule and end by 
casting the troublesome facts into the convenient limbo denom- 
inated ‘obstructions to normal action.” And while this method 
leaves the student essentially ignorant of actual economic facts 
and forces and untrained in the ability to probe out these facts 
and forces, and to estimate their actual causal values—ability 
absolutely essential to valid economic reasoning —it is apt to 
engender in him, when it does not thoroughly impress him 
with the unreality of his discussions, a narrow positiveness, an 
assumption of knowledge and an inflexibility which go far to 
unfit him for acquiring real economic reasoning power, and 
cause the practical world to look with suspicion on all economic 
instruction. 

But even were the criticisms which we have brought to 
bear against the Historical and Classical methods laid aside, 
these questions would still recur: Why should we confine our- 
selves to seeking the records of the past, or, why conjure up 
artificial and unreal conditions in order to give training in 
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economic reasoning power, when the world about us is crowded 
with actual life problems of economics from the simplest to the 
most complex? Only the demonstrated impossiblity of deriving 
training from the actual problems would be a valid answer to 
these questions. But as a matter of fact, the method which 
proceeds on the basis of these problems actually avoids, from 
the standpoint of training, the errors, and combines the merits 
of its rival methods. Starting with the simple facts of economic 
life and systematically leading the student through the com- 
plexities of the forms and processes of industry, it gives him a 
discriminating knowledge without which economic reasoning 
can reach no true and practical results. And while it thus 
brings the student at once into contact with the facts of actual 
life, insisting upon the necessity of an intimate knowledge of the 
economic system as a basis for the formal study of economic 
principle, neither does it neglect the actual training of the 
student in reasoning power, nor does it introduce any artificial 
separation between the study of fact and causation. Rather as 
he is led gradually to discover the facts and forces of economic 
life, he is also led step by step to discover and work out its 
problems, since in actual life the two are inseparable. Thus 
his drill in reasoning since it ultimately includes the problems 
ot every phase of economic life equals in amount that given by 
the Classical method, but there are these essential differences — 
there he deals with formal logic, here with actual economic forces ; 
there he is given final causes or principles from which he deduces 
results, here through contact with results, through observation 
of environment and motive, he works to general causes. The 
first method sharpens the wits, the second sharpens the wits 
through training the student to reason from actual economic 
data. 

4. If the student is to be put in the way of acquiring a 
complete scientific understanding of the economic organiza- 
tion he must be taught to avoid the danger of inference and 
generalization on the basis of insufficient economic data. 
On account of the complexity of the economic organization 
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and the variety and sublety of the forces at work in it, this 
is an ever-present danger. Hence adequate instruction in eco- 
nomics must give the student such a wide and systematic 
acquaintance with actual economic facts, as will thoroughly guard 
him against this déte noir of the science. Nor is the necessity of 
this knowledge of fact less apparent if we adopt for a moment 
the classical point of view and consider that a prime object of 
economic instruction is to give the student the ability to pass 
judgment upon the economic validity of individual action and 
public policy. Whether, for example, a student seeks to deter- 
mine the scientific significance or the practical utility of an 
industrial act, he must not only be able to draw conclusions 
based on the general laws of nature and human nature, but he 
must have an intimate knowledge of the variable facts and forces 
within the industrial field concerned. He must know the nature 
and extent of the industries affected; the place they occupy 
and the part they play in the economic organization; whence 
they draw their materials and the industries which subserve 
them; the industries which they in turn subserve and the 
character and extent of their markets; the organic relations 
between employers and men; the legal institutions affecting 
these relations ; the objective conditions of the life of the people 
affected, and besides these and other objective facts, the people 
themselves, their economic ideals, beliefs, motives, and habits; 
in short, their economic psychology. 

Our previous discussions have incidentally shown that the 
Classical and Historical methods of instruction are not calculated 
to give the student this adequate knowledge of actual economic 
facts and forces. The primary aim of the Classical method, to 
ground the student in sound doctrine, unfits it to serve as a 
medium for giving to him this knowledge, and its unfitness in 
this respect is emphasized by the fear which it implies that the 
contact of the student with the actual facts of life before he is 
saturated with principles of normality may confuse him or lead 
him into unsound inferences. On the other hand, while the His- 
torical method aims to impart information, knowledge of past 
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events is manifestly not the information primarily needed by the 
elementary student. This is so, not only because the knowledge 
of facts and forces given by this method cannot be sufficiently 
intimate and complete but also, because the facts and forces 
are not those with which he has primarily to deal in solving 
economic problems which confront him. Moreover, it is not 
so much of what men do as of what they feel and of what they 
think that is of supreme importance, and this knowledge can- 
not be obtained from books which deal either with the past or 
with the present; but only through this knowledge can the 
facts and movements of economic life be really interpreted. 
Only thus can we avoid narrowness and prejudice and that 
naiveté characteristic of those who are trained in the explana- 
tion of the unknown. If any further proof were needed of 
the failure of the older methods to give the student an ade- 
quate fund of knowledge, it is found in the results of past eco- 
nomic instruction. The narrowness of the classical training is 
indicated by the attempt of the economists to solve the prob- 
lems of all countries by the experience of England regardless of 
the profound differences in institutions, industrial advancement, 
environment, and folk-psychology. And the ignorance of fact 
that led to this crude attempt is by no means a thing of the past. 
The universities still turn out economists of the closet, and there — 
is a strong tendency among the younger economists, under the 
influence of the Austrian school, to make the elementary instruc- 
tion still more theoretical, to approximate the mathematical 
demonstrations of principles, and to minimize the illustration by 
facts which was a saving virtue of the old Classical method. 
The condemnation of the Classical and Historical methods 
does not, of course, establish the validity of the method advo- 
cated in this paper. Independent proofs are required that it can 
accomplish what they have failed to do. These proofs cannot, 


" Of course it is understood that a complete scientific understanding of the pres- 
ent cannot be had apart from its relation to the past, but, as has been indicated in 
section II of this paper, the study of genesis is a later division of the science and 
belongs to a more advanced stage of economic instruction than we are here consider- 
ing. 
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of course, be positive for they cannot as yet be derived from 
experience. Such as they are, however, they have been brought 
out in our previous discussion. By placing the student at once 
into contact with men and things, and wisely guiding him 
through the intricacies of economic form and process, this 
method should put him in possession of such an intimate knowl- 
' edge of economic life as to preclude narrow positiveness, emo- 
tional delusion, prejudice, or naiveté. 

But while this method is thus seen to be theoretically 
unassailable, it will undoubtedly be subject to two practical lines 
of criticism from the standpoint of this last criteron. It will be 
pointed out first, that the immature student who is thus divorced 
from text-books and from positive guiding formule, will be 
unable to exercise proper discriminating power, but will see 
about him only a confused mass of industrial details in which 
he will become hopelessly swamped. This criticism would 
undoubtedly be valid were the method proposed aimless or 
unsystematic or were the student supposed to carry on his inves- 
tigations unaided, or guided by an untrained instructor. The 
Empirical method however, as here conceived, has as we have 
shown an aim quite as definite as the Classical and seeks to attain 
this aim in a thoroughly systematic manner. The difference 
between this method and the Classical is not that the one teaches, 
while the other ignores, the principles of economics. The dif- 
ference is rather one concerning the conception of the nature of 
the principles and the best method of imparting them. While 
the Classical method is content to lay down principles of an 
artificial organization based on an arbitrary conception of nor- 
mality making occasional excursions among the facts for illus- 
tration, the Empirical method guides the student through a study 
of the actual facts to the principles of the actual economic 
organization. On the other hand, it is freely admitted that for 
the success of the method the general type of instructor must be 
raised; that no man who possesses a mere book knowledge 
can teach by the laboratory method. But it would be absurd 
to contend that a properly trained instructor is inferior to a 
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text-book guide. The criticism, therefore, from any standpoint 
falls to the ground. 

The second line of criticism is more vital. It will 
undoubtedly be contented that the industrial system is too vast 
and intricate to be studied as a whole by the Empirical method 
in the time allotted to economic instruction and, therefore, this 
method will result in giving the student merely a partial view, 
which will leave him without that well rounded knowledge of 
the whole, essential to an understanding of the economic organi- 
zation. This contention cannot be cavalierly dealt with, but in 
reality it resolves itself into a criticism of the college curriculum, 
rather than the Empirical method or, perhaps, into a criticism of 
all college instruction. It is perfectly true that we cannot expect 
to do in the college what may require years of experience to 
accomplish. But to be valid in this connection the criticism 
must be taken in a narrower sense. It must compare the possi- 
bilities of the Empirical method with the possibilities of all other 
methods. Now we have seen that no other method gives at all 
that intimate knowledge which we are seeking. Grant for the 
sake of argument that the Empirical method cannot thoroughly 
equip the student with such knowledge, still it is certainly better 
that he have an intimate knowledge of part of the industrial sys- 
tem than none atall. If the study has been systematic, it should 
give to the student the interest and ability to complete his 
knowledge after the specific course of study is passed. Having 
acquired the method he will be independent of guidance. 
Finally, the same difficulty of incompleteness attaches to the 
laboratory work of all biological sciences. This criticism is 
therefore a criticism of the Empirical method in general. 

On the whole then the Empirical method here advocated 
seems to be justified from the standpoint of practical efficiency. 


We have now considered the scientific and practical reasons 
which underlie the propositions : that adequate economic instruc- 
tion must give to the student an intimate knowledge of the 
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economic structure of society ; that adequate economic instruction 
must proceed from a knowledge of economic structure to prin- 
ciple rather than from a knowledge of economic principle to 
structure; and that in the study of economic structure personal 
observation and inference from the facts, must to a large extent 
supersede the instruction by means of text-books and lectures. 
In order to give practical value to our discussion it remains to 
offer some suggestions in regard to actual economic study in 
harmony with the Empirical method which these propositions 
imply. The essence of the Empirical method, as the term has 
been used in this paper, distinguished from the Classical and His- 
torical methods, lies, as we have seen, in these points: that it 
keeps the student in close contact with the facts;* that, so far 
as possible, it leads him to do his own investigating, explaining 
and constructing, and that it aims to approach the study of eco- 
nomics from the side of the business man’s activity. The writer 
does not underestimate the difficulties connected with carrying 
out in practice an adequate plan of such empirical study in the 
field of economics. To be successful, such study must above 
all things be systematic, otherwise the student will be left in a 
state of confusion and will be likely to conceive an unconquerable 
distaste for the subject. Instruction, therefore, in accordance 
with the empirical method must follow a carefully prepared 
topical outline, which, in turn, must be based upon a careful 
analysis of the economic organization in terms of the economic 
process, the forces which condition it, and the institutions engen- 
dered by the economic activity of man. With a full realization 
of their inadequacy both as to form and extent, the following 
analysis and topical outline are offered as tentative suggestions 
in the way of a beginning :” 

‘In actual economic study the terms observation and contact must be rather 
broadly construed. Many of the facts of economic life are intangible, many exist only 
as legal institutions, others are accessible to the student only through records. The 


work of observation therefore must include, beside the study of facts absolutely at first 
hand, the study of records, statistical and descriptive. 


? The working out of a perfectly satisfactory plan of study must, of course, be a 
matter of time and experience. We lack, as yet, a thorough understanding of the 
economic structure viewed as an organic whole from the standpoint of the business 
situation. 
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A. ANALYSIS. 


I. THE ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION. 


The economic organization may be described as an economic structure 
composed of institutions, the direct product of human activity, animated by 
the economic life process, the whole conditioned by general physical and 
psychological environment. Or it may be described as the economic struc- 
ture functioning. As such, the economic organization has so far the charac- 
teristics of an organism that its parts are definitely and organically related 
both as to structure and function, and that any force affecting it through one 
part or organ may produce a functional effect throughout the whole organiza- 
tion. 

Il. THE GENERAL PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT OF THE ECONOMIC 
ORGANIZATION. 

The physical conditions of the economic organization are resident in the 
constitution of the physical world generally, including man. These condi- 
tions are manifest in climatic characteristics, the composition of the air, the 
chemistry of the soil, the precipitation of moisture, the distribution of conti- 
nents, oceans, mountains, rivers, forests, physiological energy, etc. In most 
of its phases this physical conditioning environment is fixed, as in the case of 
diminishing returns from land. To a certain degree, however, it is subject 
to modifications, as in the case of the chemistry of soils, rainfall of districts, 
and the creation of varieties of food products. So, to a great extent, also, 
the economic conditions of physical environment are subject to progressive 
discovery and adaptation to use, as, for example, in the discovery and adap- 
tation of steam power, and the progressive improvement of machinery. 


Ill. THE GENERAL PSYCHOLOGICAL ENVIRONMENT OF ECONOMIC 
ORGANIZATION. 

The general psychological conditions of the economic organization are 
resident in the mental constitution of the individual as such, and in what may 
be termed social or folk-psychology. The economic psychology of ordinary 
individuals tend under similar circumstances to be uniform. This uniformity 
is increased and enforced by the charactezistic psychological peculiarities of 
the folk, which are found crystallized in legal enactments, customs, traditions, 
etc. The result is that the economic structure and the process that goes on 
in it are conditioned by a fairly well-defined and uniform psychological 
environment, subject, however, to cumulative change. 


IV. THE ECONOMIC STRUCTURE. 
The economic structure is composed of economic institutions in organic 


relationship. The institutions of the structure may be considered as organ- 
ized primarily as economic units, which are the product of the activity of 
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individuals united for a common economic purpose. The economic units are 
relatively distinct functional wholes, as, for example, the business corporation 
and the industrial town. But these units as a mere aggregate of individuals 
do not constitute the economic structure. They are units in intercourse, 
z.é., in organic connection, and the intercourse of the units constitutes mar- 
kets. Markets, then, may be considered as a secondary institutional manifes- 
tation in the economic structure.t The economic structure is, therefore, 
properly described as composed of the economic units in market relation- 
ship. 
Vv. THE ECONOMIC PROCESS. 

The economic process may be described as a system of activities main- 
tained by the economic units within themselves and in and through their 
market intercourse with each other. These activities we may, for conven- 
ience of exposition, classify as (a) internal unital activities, which may be 
said to constitute the industrial process, and (0) activities of unital intercourse, 
which we may term the pecuniary or market process. The industrial process 
consists of (1) the destruction of utilities, and (2) the creation of utilities. 
The market process consists of (1) the exchange of utilities, (2) the distribu- 
tion3 of utilities. An epitome of the economic process in its relation to the 
economic structure may serve to elucidate this analysis. Let us suppose the 
economic process stopped at a point where all utilities created by economic 
units have been finally placed in the market. The second process of unital 
intercourse — distribution — will now take place and through the market 
machinery the utilities will all be placed or potentially placed in the posses- 
sion of those units and individuals within the units, who are finally to destroy 
them. The utilities thus distributed will then be consumed by the individu- 
als in activity in the economic units.4 This consumption will cause and be 
accompanied by the process of creation of utilities. The utilities created 
will then pass into the market, and the first process of unital intercourse — 
exchange — will begin, z. ¢., the new set of utilities created will be placed in 
the market, thus completing the cycle. 


' The separation of the institutions in the economic structure into units and mar- 
kets is arbitrarily made for purposes of description. Absolutely considered, no 
such separation is possible, since market functioning is in reality a phase of unital 
activity. 

? This statement will not be found on analysis to contradict the ordinary notion 
that utility is created in exchange. 

3 Distribution is here used in the ordinary technical economic sense. 


‘This consumption will take place strictly by the individuals themselves, or, if 
the individuals are represented in the unit, by material means of utility creation. 
Consumption which is carried on by individuals not in some way represented in unital 
activity can hardly be considered a part of the economic process. 
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VI. THE ECONOMIC UNITS. 


The economic units, as we have said, are the product of the activity of 
individuals united for a common economic purpose. The units of the eco- 
nomic structure are most intricately related. Not only is this true.in the 
intercourse of units as such, but also in the structure of the units themselves. 
The activities of the same individuals often function in different units. The 
units are often mutually overlapping and inclusive. However, under all cir- 
cumstances each unit is functionally distinct. The mechanisms of the eco- 
nomic units consist of that body of arrangements and machinery commonly 
spoken of as industrial devices. We shall consider the units of the economic 
structure in their organic order. 

1. THE Business Unit.—The business unit is the primary result of the 

united economic activity of individuals. 

a. Form of the business unit.—The business unit may consist of 
one or any number of individuals, economically co-operating. 
Analytically considered, it is always a union of individuals repre- 
senting employers, laborers, capitalists, and land-owners, so organ- 
ized as to secure the greatest industrial efficiency, ¢. ¢., the greatest 
advantages from division of function, division of labor, etc. 

Business units may be classified according to particular forms as 


follows :* 

(1) Single entrepreneur unit. (4) Co-operative unit. 
(2) Partnership unit. (5) The family unit. 

(3) Corporation unit. (6) The government unit. 


b. The function of the business unit.—The typical function of every 
economic unit is the destruction and creation of utilities. Business 
units may be classified according to specific function as follows :? 
(1) Units organized primarily to render personal service. 

(2) Units organized primarily to extract material utilities from 
physical environment. 

(3) Units organized primarily to transport material utilities. 

(4) Units organized primarily to transform material utilities. 

(5) Units organized primarily to transfer material utilities. 

(6) Units organized primarily to consume material utilities. 

2. UNITS OF THE SECOND ORDER.—The town unit, the trade unit, The 
business units resulting from a union of the activities of individuals are 
mutually dependent and unite to form larger and more complex units. 
The primary union or co-operation of the business units gives results 
in two kinds of units of the second order. 


*See BULLOCK : /ntroduction to the Study of the Economics, ch. V1. 


*See THURSTON, Economics and Industrial History. p. 45. Each of these 
classes, except the last, may be further subdivided according to the particular utili- 
ties with which they are concerned. 
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The town unit.— Business units unite according to location to form 
the town unit. This is an industrial center, an area within which 
is a concentrated aggregation of business units especially character- 
ized by the great proportion of transforming, transferring, and 
service units. Surrounding this aggregation are scattered units 
mainly extractive, while these scattered units are held in communi- 
cation with the concentrated units by transporting units. ‘The town 
unit is roughly marked off from the outside industrial world by 
the mutual dependence and co-operation of its business units. 
Within it certain characteristic utilities pass through all the phases 
from creation to destruction. Other characteristic utilities it creates 
for other territorial units, and still others it receives from other 
territorial units and destroys. Functionally it serves to protect, 
facilitate, and enlarge the activities of the business units within it, 
especially their market activities. 

The trade unit.— Business units of a single occupation form what 
may be termed a trade unit. Business units unite then to form 
as many trade units as there are distinct kinds of business. The 
organic character of the trade unit is indicated by the fact that 
the business units of the whole trade tend to be affected at once 
by any given general cause, and that a specific cause producing 
an effect on one or more business units within the trade tends to 
affect successively the units of the trade as awhole. The function 
of the trade unit is in the main the aggregate of the functions of 
the business units composing it. However, it also, like the town 
unit, facilitates the activities of these units. 


3. UNITS OF THE THIRD ORDER.—Associated town or territorial units. 


Associated trade units. 


a. 


The territorial unit.— The territorial unit is an aggregation of 
mutually dependent and industriaily co-operative town units. 
Structurally and functionally it is analogous to the town unit. It 
is more nearly a self-sustaining whole. 

The associated trades unit,—The trade units unite to form asso- 
ciated trades units. Certain trades or industries seem to be indus- — 
trially fundamental, in the sense that upon or about them is built 
up a group of related trades dependent upon the fundamental trade 
for supplies. Again, certain trades seem to be final in the sense 
that a related group of trades contributes the material means for its 
activity. Or, again, a trade is fundamental in the sense that a 
group of trades is dependent on it for securing the means of 
organization and production or for the marketing of products. 
Examples of fundamental trades are the steel industry, banking, 
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etc. The interests of the separate trades and of the separate busi- 
ness units in these associated trades units tends, on account of these 
organic connections, to be identical. ‘They tend, therefore, to act 
together and are affected all together by specific causes, acting 
on the fundamental or final trades, while general causes tend to 
affect all alike. 

4. THE NATIONAL UNIT, OR AGGREGATED ASSOCIATED TRADE UNIT.— 
Territorial units and associated trade units unite to form national 
economic units. National units are sharply marked off by distinct 
economic characteristics, dependent on climate, soil, folk-psychology, 
etc. They contain within themselves practically the whole machinery 
of economic life, and are capable of functioning as complete econ- 
omic organizations. The function of the national unit is the function 
of the town unit, enlarged and extended. 

5. THE INTERNATIONAL UNIT.— Between national units there is a cer- 
tain amount of mutual economic dependence, co-operation and com- 
petition, the extent of which is shown in international finance, foreign 
trade and the exchange of industrial ideas and processes. This gives 
us the beginnings of an international economic unit or organization. 

The following diagrammatic outline may perhaps be of assistance in 

bringing out the structural relationship of the economic units : 


Individual Economic Activities. 


Business Units. 


Town Units. Trade Units. 


Territorial Units. Associated Trades Units, 
| | 


National Units. 


The International Unit. 


VIl. MARKETS AND MARKET MECHANISMS, 


The intercourse of economic units constitutes markets. Market activity 
therefore is a phase of unital activity or function, but it requires combined 
unital activity to produce a market. Markets are then economic institutions, 
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whose function is the exchange and distribution of utilities resulting from 
individualistic unital activity. Wherever there is unital intercourse relative 
to any utility there is a market. The markets therefore for any type of com- 
modity may be innumerable and any individual utility may have markets 
among all of the unital orders, z.¢., interbusiness markets, intertown markets, 
international market, though strictly speaking the market activity of the 
higher unital orders is the activity of the individual business units composing 
them. The market process in exchange and distribution is essentially the 
same. It consists of a subjective comparison of utilities by the representa- 
tives of the units concerned, resulting in an exchange rate called value, and 
transference of ownership of utilities at the agreed rate. The market mech- 
anisms by which this process is carried on are then partly subjective and 
partly objective. The objective machinery consists essentially of money and 
evidences of the utility credit. There is also much adventitious machinery, 
especially in the distribution of utilities. Specially important in effecting 
this process are associations of employers of labor and associations of laborers 
or labor unions. 

Such being the economic organizations, the plan of study which aims 
to interpret this organization in terms of cause will but approach the subject 
from the side of economic activities working in and through the business 


units. 
B. OUTLINE.! 


I. THE ECONOMIC PROBLEM. 
If the work is not to be altogether descriptive, the student must be 
led at the outset to some general statement of the economic problem; 
z. e., he should be led to discover the general economic problem to 
be the satisfaction of human wants through utilities produced by eco- 
nomic activities working with material means. 


Il. THE TERMS OF THE ECONOMIC PROBLEM. 

The next step in instruction should be to lead the student by means 
of actual problems, so far as possible personal, to an understanding 
of the terms of the economic problem. This will involve the exami- 
nation of — 


tThe writer does not make any special claim for this particular outline. As 
stated before, only abundant actual experience can guide us to a perfectly satisfactory 
plan of study by the Empirical method as conceived in this paper. The essential 
thing is that the spirit of the method be grasped by the instructor and that he have in 
mind a clear analytical view of the economic, organization from the standpoint here 
defined. At present each well-equipped instructor who should adopt this method 
would probably make a different outline after experience, and the outline of each 
might be best in relation to the circumstances under which he was teaching. One 
great excellence of the method is its adaptability. 
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1. Economic wants. 

2. Utilities. 

3. The methods and laws of the satisfaction of wants by means of utili- 

ties. 

4. Economic individuals. 

THE GENERAL ECONOMIC ENVIRONMENT. 

It is a natural and logical step from the statement of the economic 
problem and the examination of its terms to a consideration of the 
general environing forces which condition the working out of this 
problem. 

1. THE GENERAL PuysicAL ENVIRONMENT.—Let the student work 
out a classification of the materials and forces constituting the 
physical economic environment under such headings as climate, 
soil, etc., and in the solution of problems discover the conditioning 
characteristics and effects of each class of materials and forces. 
This study will bring out such results as the law of diminishing 
returns, €tc. 

. THE GENERAL PSYCHOLOGICAL ENVIRONMENT.—Through involv- 
ing the student in problems of a personal nature he should now be 
led to the fundamental motives in the individual economic agent 
and to the fundamental customary and legal institutions which con- 
dition his economic activity; such as private property, competition, 
etc. The general extent to which these institutions actually avail 
should, of course, be considered. 


N 


THE BusINEss UNIT. 

The study thus far may all be considered as introductory to the con- 
sideration of economic activity. This subject may best be approached 
from the side of the business unit. 

1, STRUCTURE OF THE BuSINESS UNIT.—Through the examination, so 
far as possible of actual business units, the student should be led to 
determine, 

a. The character of the individuals who compose the business unit.— 
He will be led, of course, to the familiar classification into 
laborers, owners of capital, owners of land, and managers. 
These individuals may be studied in such a way as to involve 
consideration of the Malthusian law, saving, etc. 

6. The organic relationships of the individuals in the business unit.— 
This will show the general business structure; ¢. g., laborers, 
holders of capital and land, in subordination to the organizing 
and directing undertaker. 

c. The specific types of business units — Through the examination 
of business units from the standpoint of organization, the specific 
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structural types (z. ¢., the single entrepreneur unit, partnership, 
corporation, co-operative unit, family unit, government unit) 
may be brought out. The structure of each one of these types 
should be studied as to cause, taking, if possible, actual examples 
for examination. 

The institutions governing the structure of business units— This 
will involve a study of legislation and custom conditioning the 
formal relationships of the individuals in the unit; such as 
employer's liability, factory legislation, etc. 


2. THE FUNCTION AND ACTIVITIES OF THE BUSINESS UNIT.—From 
form the student will naturally turn to function. 


a. 


General function of the business unit.— Let the student examine 
actual business units and discover that they are engaged in 
general in the destruction and production of utilities. 

Specific classification of business units according to function.— 
From the examination of business units in different occupations 
the units may be classified according to specific functions, 
giving personal service units, extractive units, transporting units, 
etc. The study may well be carried on under this head through 
the use of problems bearing upon the production of utilities. | 
Functions of specific classes of business units. —Next let the 
student determine the functions and activities of each class of 
individuals organically connected with the business units, 7. ¢., 
laborers, capitalists and landlords (as represented by capital 
and land) and undertakers (in so far as their duties strictly 
within the unit as organized are concerned). This may be done 
with actual examples of the different classes of units, so far as 
may seem practicable, 

Institutions conditioning the function of business units.— The 
study of the activities of business units as such may be then com- 
pleted by an examination of the institutions which condition their 
activity, both internally and in their external relations. 


V. MARKETS. 


The examination of unital intercourse falls logically into the study 
of market structure and activity. 

1. MARKET STRUCTURE.— The study of market structure may proceed 
on the same general plan as the study of the structure of the busi- 
ness units, 7. ¢., through the examination of markets and market 
problems the student may be led to determine, 


a. 


The market individuals and their character.—The student will 
here be led to discover that the business unit is the consti- 
tutive individual in the market. 
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b. The organic relations of market individuals.-The organic rela- 
tionships of the individuals in market intercourse should be 
studied in such a way as to bring out a definition of the market 
and the general subjective market conditions such as knowl- 
edge of the state of supply and demand, etc. 

c. The objective market types or organizations, e. g., shops, fairs, 
city exchange organizations, etc. 

dad. The subjective types of market organization, e. g., retail, whole- 
sale, and speculative markets, etc. 

e. Market institutions governing structure. 


. MARKET FUNCTION AND ACTIVITIES.—This study logically fol'ows 


and should be considered under the following heads: 

a. The general market process—value.—The subjective processes 
determining value should be brought out through a study of 
problems and examples, and both competitive and monopoly 
value should be carefully considered. 

6. The general mechanisms of the market process —The mechanisms 
used in the above determination of value and in the transfer of 
utilities are (1) money and (2) credit. The student should 
accordingly take up the problems of money in connection with 
practical problems of the market. The study should include 
the classification of credit devices, a consideration of their 
origin and use through banks, clearing houses, etc. 

c. Classification of market functions.—The study of actual market 
problems will bring out the division of general market function 
into two processes: (1) exchange, (2) distribution. 

(1) Exchange. 

(a) Specific classification of exchange markets.— Exchange 
markets may now be studied and classified according 
to specific function into retail, wholesale, jobbing, specu- 
lative markets, etc. The actual operations and prob- 
lems in each of these markets should be examined. 
This may be done by taking typical utilities and tracing 
their market history, as for example, nails, corn. 
Institutions governing exchange.—Let the student dis- 
cover the legal enactments and customs that condition 
the processes in the various exchange markets. 

(2) Distribution. 

(a) Specific classification of distributive markets. As in 
the case of exchange markets, distributive markets may 
be studied and classified according to the specific func- 
tion into markets for the determination of (a) wages, 
(8) interest, (y) rent, and (8) profits. 
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(6) The specific distributive processes.—By means of actual 
observation and problems let each of the specific proc- 
esses of distribution be studied. 

a. The determination of the value of labor or wages. 

(a) The objective process of fixing the value of labor. 

(8) The special mechanisms and forces conditioning 
the process of fixing wages. This will involve 
studying the standard of living, trade unions, 
their demands and methods, capitalistic associa- 
tions, etc. 

(y) Institutions conditioning the process of wage 
determination, ¢. g., legal enactments, customs, 
habits, etc. This study should bring out some 
consistent theory of present wages. 

On the same general plan should be studied : 

8. The determination of the value of capital ownership, 
or interest. 

y. The determination of the value of land ownership, 
or rent. 

5. The determination of the value of undertaking ability, 
or profits. 

VI. THE GENERAL ECONOMIC PROCESS. 

As a general review and to give a connected view of the economic 
process which has been thus far arbitrarily separated for convenience 
in study, the economic process as a whole may now be studied. This 
may best be done by tracing the actual life history of typical utilities 
through the productive process, the various markets, speculative, job- 
bing, wholesale, retail, etc., the distributive and the consumptive 
processes, 

VII. INDUSTRIAL AND PECUNIARY INTEGRATION. 

Thus far the student has been led to a consideration merely of busi- 

ness units in the economic organization in their individual and market 

activity. He must now study the forces that determine the organiza- 
tion of business into higher economic units and the results of these 
forces in economic integration. 

1. THE CAPTAIN OF INDUSTRY.—As we have said in Part II of this 
paper the most potent formative force in the economic organization 
is the business man or captain of industry. Economic integration 
may then be best approached through a study of the activities of 
the captain of industry. 

a. Shecific classification of captains of industry —Through a consid- 

eration of business activity the student should be led to classify 
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captains of industry as business managers, bankers, promoters, 

etc. The activities of each class of captains should be studied. 

(1) The business manager.—Taking actual examples of busi- 
ness managers the activities of this class of captains may be 
studied according to the following scheme: 

(a) Choice of business to be prosecuted. 

(4) Choice of alternative methods or process of prosecution. 

(c) Organization of the business unit, z. ¢., the bringing 
together of the individuals composing the business unit 
and determination of their relations. 

(d@) Organization and superintendence of the unital indus- 
trial process. This will involve a minute examination 
of specific businesses bringing out problems of depart- 
mental arrangement, gradation of superintendence, 
fixing of responsibility, checks, division of labor, etc. 

(e) Purchase and sale. This will involve a close exami- 
nation of the organization of specific businesses show- 
ing how purchase and sale departments are organized 
and conducted and the activities of the manager in the 
market. 

(2) The banker, the promoter, the financier, etc.—The integra- 
ting function of banks is of great importance and deserves 
careful study. By actual examples the operations of banks, 
iu so far as they assist, by loans, etc., the captain of indus- 
try in the conduct of business or market enterprises should 
be studied. This will involve the study of problems of 
financing loans, floating stocks, etc. In this connection the 
activities of various classes of promoters and financiers 
should be studied so far as possible by contact. 

2. EXPANSION OF BusINEsS UNiTs.—By examination of actual 
examples so far as possible the phenomenon of large industry 
should be studied from the standpoint of cause and economic result. 
This will involve: 1) the study of the aggregation of related indus- 
trial processes under a single business management, and 2) the 
aggregation of business units into larger wholes, commonly called 
trusts, with the obvious problems connected, with these manifesta- 

tions. 

3. INTEGRATION OF BUSINESS UNITS. 

a. The trade unit—The student should take up particular trades 
and examine business units belonging to them in different places, 
especially with regard to their market activities, and in this way 
deliminate trade units. The test of the extent of a trade unit 
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will be the trade area over which similar effects result from 
common causes. The organic nature of trade units should be 
brought out by tracing out the general trade conditions result- 
ing from given causes, and by taking as problems to solve gene- 
ral trade conditions, ¢. g., trade depression. The function of 
the trade unit in facilitating the activity of the business units 
composing it should also be studied through specific examples. 
b. The associated trades units—The student should next be led 
to discover what we have called in the analysis fundamental and 
final trades, and to deliminate the associated trades units con- 
structed upon them or about them. This can be done by trac- 
ing final utilities in each group through the various stages of 
creation and exchange in and between the business units of the 
group. The principle of association or integration which binds 
the trades together should be carefully determined in each case. 
The organic character of the associated trades units can be 
brought out by tracing the effects throughout the group of single 
causes and vice versa. The attempt should be made to dis- 
cover, analyze, and tabulate all the associated trade units in a 
territorial or natural unit. Careful study of associated trade 
units will make it possible for the student to understand the 
general effects of economic causes and the causes of general 
economic effects, ¢. g., tariffs, crises, industrial depression, etc. 

4. GENERAL ECONOMIC INTEGRATION.—For review, and in order 
that the integrating process and its results may be viewed as a 
whole, the student may take final utilities of various types and trace 
their life history so far as it is touched by the forces of integration. 

VIII. THE TERRITORIAL ECONOMIC UNITS. 
Thus far the study has been to a great extent qualitative. In the 
study of territorial units it becomes more largely quantitative, but 
not less causal. To indicate sufficiently the method of study of these 
units, it will be necessary merely to mention a few illustrative topics 
under each. 

1. THE Town UNItT.-—The town unit to be studied first is of course 
the one within which the economic study is being done. The area 
of the unit should be determined and mapped. Then the resources 
and products of the unit, the extent of production, the inter-unital 
trade, the external markets and the character and extent of the 
external trade, should be investigated. The economic reasons for 
the location and development of the unit, the economic reasons for 
the peculiar character and location of the various phases of the eco- 
nomic activity within the unit, etc., should also be determined. To 
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illustrate, such questions would be studied in Chicago as the economic 
reasons for the location of the city, for the character and extent of 
its manufactures and trade, from whence come its supplies, and 
where its markets are located, etc. 

. THE TERRITORIAL Unit.—The study of the territorial unit would 

naturally follow on the same lines as the study of the town unit. 

3. THE NATIONAL Unit.— The economic study of the national unit 
would largely partake of the nature of commercial geography. The 
design should be to make the student acquainted with his country 
industrially— with the extent and location of its resources and with 
their exploitation. There should be studied causally the location 
and extent of its coal and ore beds and agricultural soils ; the loca- 
tion of its fundamental industries; its trade routes and markets ; 
the statistics of its occupations, products and trades, etc., illustrated 
by maps and diagrams drawn by the students. 

4. THE INTERNATIONAL UniT.— The study of the international unit 
would consist of a statistical and causal examination of the com- 
merce and trade routes of the world, with special reference to the 
foreign trade of the home national unit in its extent, character, and 
location. The economic problems of international trade in gene- 
ral should be inductively studied and the reasons for the advantages 
and disadvantages of our own country given especial attention. 
International finance and foreign investment should also be causally 
and statistically considered. 


RoBert F. Hoxie. 


WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY. 


PUBLIC POLICY CONCERNING FRANCHISE VALUES 
—A PROBLEM IN TAXATION. 


FRANCHISES to public service corporations for the carrying 
on of public service industries have been granted liberally, even 
lavishly, by American communities. In many cases such fran- 
chises have been of great value immediately, and in other cases 
they have grown to have immense value in time, as the business 
has increased in volume and the cost of rendering service has 
declined, without corresponding decrease in charges for service. 
There is rapidly growing in the public mind a conviction that 
the values and benefits inherent in public franchises of right 
belong to the public, and that such franchises ought not to be 
granted to private corporations on terms that carry to the recip- 
ient corporations values that might be reserved to the public 
itself, in one form or another. 

A franchise, as understood in this connection, is not the 
conferring of a right to be a corporation, but is a grant by 
public authorities to a private corporation or individual of a 
privilege to use public streets or ground for the carrying on of a 
business that could not be prosecuted but for such grant of 
privilege. Strictly, such a franchise ought not to be a thing of 
great value. It is contrary to correct notions of public policy 
that it should be so. It must be presumed that the corporation 
or individual securing a franchise or grant of special privilege te 
perform a public service obligates itself to render such service 
at reasonable rates. This is the view of the matter taken by the 
courts, which construe reasonable rates to be rates that will 
permit a reasonable profit on money invested in the undertaking. 
If this presumption were constantly adhered to in practice, 
franchises would not have enormous value. The great value of 
a franchise is due to the very large earning power of the com- 
pany holding the franchise ; and this large earning power in 
turn is due usually to the maintenance of charges for service 
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that are unreasonably high. The reduction of charges to a 
reasonable basis, therefore, would mean the wiping out of much 
of the franchise value. In so far as public service corporations 
are permitted to maintain charges for service that make possible 
enormous franchise values, they may be said to tax the users of 
such service for their own enrichment. It is contrary to wise 
public policy to permit such taxation for private benefit, and, as 
has been said, there is a growing insistence that, when new 
grants of franchises or renewals of expiring grants are made, the 
terms shall be such that the public will reserve to itself in some 
form a large portion at least of the franchise value. Even where 
grants are not expiring, there is noticeable on the part of the 
public authorities all over the United States a disposition to 
take for the benefit of the public some part of the franchise 
values enjoyed by the franchise-holding corporations, either 
through increased taxes on franchise values or through attempts 
to lower charges under the regulating power of the gov- 
ernment. 

Where new grants or renewals of expiring grants are under 
consideration the question presented is, what form shall the 
reservation to the public of franchise values or benefits take? 
This question is one that is likely in the near future to become 
a matter of serious controversy in the field of practical politics. 
Moreover, the controversy is as likely to cause divisions along 
class lines as any that could be raised in this country. Instinc- 
tively the heavy property owners, acting from motives of self- 
interest, and especially realty owners, who must bear a large 
share of the burdens of taxation, will favor the policy of money 
compensation for franchises, as a means of keeping down taxa- 
tion that they may be called upon to bear. On the other hand, 
the wage-earners and other persons of small means who are 
users of the service rendered by franchise- holding corporations, 
such as the street railways, but who pay little if anything 
directly into the public treasury, will as instinctively favor lower 
charges for service as against money payments into the public 
treasury designed to reduce general taxation. 
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The problem, in its nature, is clearly a problem in taxation. 

The compensation taken from a public service corporation in 
return for a franchise grant is not, strictly speaking, a tax upon 
such corporation. So far as that corporation alone is concerned, 
the exaction is in the nature of a payment for a privilege or 
concession, akin to rental for the use of land. In reality, when 
the public authorities exact compensation for a franchise, they 
make use of the corporation as an agent to collect a tax from 
the user of the service, and to turn it over to the public treasury, 
for, presumably, when compensation is exacted for a franchise 
grant, the rates which the company is permitted by the grant to 
charge users of the service are higher by the amount of the 
compensation than they otherwise would need to be. In theory, 
at least, therefore, it would seem to be a matter of indifference 
to the company securing the franchise, whether it pays compen- 
sation therefor and collects correspondingly higher charges, or 
pays no compensation and renders the service at prices that 
leave no margin either for excessive and unreasonable profits or 
for money payments into the public treasury. 

As between compensation for franchises and lower charges 
for service, the issue is between the users of the service on one 
side, and the heavy taxpayers of the community on the other, 
or in some cases, perhaps, those who ought to be heavy tax- 
payers and are not, and who wish to remain free from the bur- 
dens that might otherwise be imposed upon them. 

The plan of raising revenue for public purposes by the levy- 
ing of taxes upon the users of service furnished by franchise- 
holding corporations has the merit of convenience, and that 
merit alone. Asa system of taxation, it is to the highest degree 
unjust and impolitic. The correct principle of taxation is that 
persons should contribute to the support of government accord- 
ing to their ability, and the amount of wealth possessed has 
usually been taken in this country as the best measure of ability 
to pay taxes. But to make persons contribute to the support of 
government according to the extent that they are obliged to 
patronize public-service corporations is to disregard any measure 
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of ability whatever; or rather, it may be said, it lays upon those 
least able to pay, the largest part of the burden of taxation, 
not only relatively, but absolutely. Take the street railways as 
anexample. A plain statement of the situation is all that is 
necessary to indicate the injustice of this method of taxation. 
Probably no state or city government in this country would 
undertake to levy directly on every street-railway passenger a 
tax of one cent. Yet that is precisely what would be done, 
indirectly, were a city to grant a street-railway franchise, with a 
five-cent fare, upon the condition that the company receiving 
the grant pay to the city 20 per cent. of its gross receipts. For 
the city to take a smaller compensation, in lieu of reduction of 
fares, is merely to tax the passenger by a smaller amount per 
head. Now, there isno more reason why a passenger ona street 
railway should be taxed as such than there is why a like tax 
should be imposed on the person who rides over the public 
streets in a hack or an omnibus or in his own carriage. The 
special tax on the street-car passenger cannot be sustained on 
the ground that it is a payment for injury done to the street, 
because the street-railway passenger, as a part of his fare, 
actually pays for equipping and maintaining that part of the 
street directly used by him, namely, the rail, which, of course, is 
more than is done by the rider in a hack or omnibus or private 
carriage for street equipment and maintenance. In the days of 
horse-cars, when the horses used in drawing cars wore out pave- 
ments rapidly, it was natural and proper enough to require the 
horse-railway companies to pave and keep in repair the street 
between their tracks and for a short space outside. In many 
cases, this paving requirement of street-railway companies is still 
maintained, although the reason for exacting it no longer exists. 
The electric car does not wear out street pavements. In fairness, 
therefore, there is now no special reason why a street-railway 
company should be required even to lay down and keep in repair 
the paving between and immediately alongside its rails, except 
to the extent that it may actually injure the pavement in laying 
or relaying its rails. 
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The street car is nothing more nor less than a special kind 
of carriage, and to levy a tax for the privilege of riding over the 
public street upon the occupant of one kind of carriage and not 
upon the occupant of another kind, is an unjust, inequitable and 
unwarranted discrimination. To levy such’a tax upon those who 
ride on street cars alone is particularly unjust, inasmuch as street- 
car passengers as a rule are much less able to bear the burden 
than those who ride in viher kinds of vehicles. Moreover, the 
more limited, to a certain point at least, one’s income is, the 
more proportionately is he likely to ride upon street cars, and 
therefore the more is he likely to pay in taxes levied upon street- 
car passengers as such. The street car is the poor man’s car- 
riage. Both in going to and from his work, and in his search for 
pleasure, the poor man of the city uses the street car; while the 
banker, business man, the professional man, and persons of 
wealth and leisure generally, ride to a considerable extent at 
least in other vehicles than street cars. The tax upon street-car 
passengers, therefore, is peculiarly a poor man’s tax, for it exacts 
from the poor man not an equal but a greater contribution than 
from the rich man. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the imposition of this tax is 
not felt by those who pay it, or that its removal would not be an 
appreciable benefit. The lowering of street-car fares, say from 
five to four cents, would mean a saving to the person who uses 
the street car daily in riding to and from his work, of at least 
twelve cents a week, or fifty-two cents a month. For a year of 
fifty-two weeks the saving would be $6.24. Taking into consid- 
eration the riding done beside that of going to and from work, 
the saving per person by a reduction of fare from five to four 
cents probably would be between $7 and $8 a year. The yearly 
saving by such a reduction to a family of five persons, two of 
whom regularly go out to work, might fairly be estimated at $20. 
This sum represents a larger amount than is paid directly in 
taxes by many small home-owners, and to say that the saving 
of such a sum would not be an appreciable benefit to the average 
family is simply absurd. 
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Not only is the imposition of a tax on street-car passengers 
an injustice and a hardship to those who make most use of street 
cars, but there is no reason why the property-owner and tax- 
payer should have his taxes reduced because of the construction 
of street railways. There is nothing that does so much to 
increase property values as cheap and adequate transportation 
facilities. It is especially inequitable, therefore, that the heavy 
property-owners who benefit as a class from the development of 
street railways, should have their taxes lowered at the expense 
of the users of such railways, who alone make possible their 
existence and development. ° 

Thus far in this article the attempt has been made to show 
that the tax on the street-car passenger —taking the street-car 
passenger as a typical example of the user of a public service 
industry—is a peculiarly unjust tax. Turning now from con- 
sideration of the justice of this form of taxation to a considera- 
tion of its wisdom from the view point of public policy, we find 
still further grounds for criticism. 

It is not easy to overestimate the importance of transporta- 
tion agencies, and the more numerous the population the more 
important do such agencies become, and the more vitally do 
they affect the life and well-being of the community, both 
collectively and individually. The civilization of communities 
is measured perhaps more by the efficiency and cheapness of the 
means provided for moving about than by any other one thing. 
Quick and cheap transportation agencies not only facilitate 
business, but they increase the enjoyment of life in many ways. 

The most effective way to prevent the growth of those harm- 
ful congested areas of cities known as slums is to provide cheap 
means of transit and thus enable the people to spread out overa 
larger territery, instead of crowding closely together as other- 
wise they are obliged to do. Reduce the car fares, and the 
slum population will grow smaller. Raise the car fares, or, what 
amounts to the same thing, prevent the possibility of reduction 
by taking for the use of the city revenues the imposition of 
which makes necessary the continuance of present rates of fare, 
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and the slum areas will multiply in number and increase in size. 
When philanthropists and public spirited citizens are urging the 
expenditure of large sums of money for the purpose of wiping 
out the slums, if possible, or at least of mitigating their evils, it 
would seem to be the worst kind of public policy to favor the 
maintenance of a tax, the imposition of which tends directly 
and powerfully to promote the growth of slum areas. 

When the public authorities are spending large sums of 
money to provide parks for the people, everything possible 
ought to be done to make those parks available, by providing 
cheap means of transportation thereto. A tax upon every 
street car ride, by discouraging riding to and from parks, tends 
to defeat the objects of the public in establishing such parks. 

It is not necessary to multiply examples of the benefits and 
importance of cheap transportation. Every consideration of 
wise public policy demands that the charge for transportation be 
made as low as possible. No public end whatever is served by 
making transportation dear as a means of raising revenue, as is 
supposed to be the case with such taxes as those upon liquor 
and tobacco, articles which are selected especially for taxation 
as a means of discouraging their use. Of all taxes that could 
be imposed, there is probably none that is so objectionable and 
ill-advised, from the view point of enlightened public policy, as 
the tax upon street car riding. 

The city is supposed to hold the streets, not as property 
which it may properly exploit for gain, but in trust for the use 
of all the people. According to correct notions, it is an abuse 
of that trust for the city to put restrictions upon the use of the 
streets as a means of acquiring from those who use the streets 
revenue that ought to be raised by general taxation. The 
person who rides over the public streets in a street car ought to 
pay what it costs to carry him, and no more. The collection of 
more is an injustice and an imposition, whether the excess goes 
to swell the profits of a private corporation or is turned into 
the public treasury in the form of compensation. The city, as 
holder and guardian of the streets in trust for the people, ought 
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not to permit the continuance of such an imposition where the 
excess goes to a private corporation, nor should it deliberately 
sanction the continuance of such an imposition for the sake of 
securing thereby for the public treasury the excess that should 
never be taken from the people. 

There is another phase of this trusteeship that is deserving 
of consideration. The city as trustee of the streets for the 
people ought not to surrender its right of continuing control 
over the streets any more than may be absolutely necessary. In 
other words, it is highly desirable that the grant to a private 
corporation of the right to make use cf the streets for the pur- 
pose of rendering a public service should partake as much as 
possible of the nature of a mere license, subject to alteration or 
revocation at any time at the will of the public authorities. The 
less such a grant partakes of the nature of a contract, all the 
features of which are to remain fixed and unchangeable for the 
full life of the grant, the better for the public. The courts 
hold, as a general proposition, that definite term grants that have 
been acted on are contracts, but this general rule is subject to 
many modifications and limitations. For example, the public 
authorities are permitted in most cases’ to reduce the charges for 
service, notwithstanding the fact that the charges may have been 
definitely prescribed in the grant, when a lower charge will pro- 
duce a reasonable profit. Likewise, the public authorities are 
permitted to impose a large number of regulations in the inter- 
est of the public, even though such regulations may materially 
impair the value of the grant to its holder. This is all done on 
the theory that the city is trustee of the streets for the people, 
and that the city should not surrender its right to require 
corporations using the streets to use them in such manner as 
best to accommodate the public and at reasonable rates. Where 
grants are simple, merely giving the right to conduct the busi- 
ness, untrammelled by numerous specific conditions, the easier 

* For recent court decisions on this point see Fergus vs. Rogers Park Water Com- 


pany, 178 Illinois, 571, and 21 Supreme Court Reporter, 490; also, Freeport Water 
Company vs. City of Freeport, 186 Illinois, 179, and 21 Supreme Court Reporter, 494. 
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it is for the public authorities to exercise effective control as the 
interest of the public may require such control. But the city, 
by the form of the grant, may nevertheless hamper its future 
powers of control very much, and perhaps in no way more 
than by requirements of compensation. The insertion in a 
grant of a compensation clause is a complicating factor of much 
importance, because it greatly emphasizes the contract nature of 
the grant. The compensation, of course, is a direct considera- 
tion to the city by the recipient corporation for some or all of 
the privileges conferred by the grant. As a consequence of the 
passing of this consideration, the courts are likely to be much 
more reluctant to permit reductions of fare and regulations 
impairing the value of privileges paid for, even though the pay- 
ment may have been grossly disproportionate to the actual 
value of the privileges conferred. The strict legal effect of 
such pecuniary considerations aside, the city imposing them as a 
condition of a grant would, to a considerable extent at least, be 
morally estopped from later attempts to reduce fares and to 
prescribe regulations that would impair the value of privileges. 
If the main object in granting a franchise is—as it should be— 
to secure good service at reasonable rates for the entire period 
of the grant, the exacting of money compensation for the grant 
tends to defeat that object by rendering it more difficult, practi- 
cally if not legally, to secure reductions in charges as the busi- 
ness grows more profitable, and to compel such improvements in 
service as the spirit of progress and the developing needs of a 
community may make desirable. 

In the very large cities the street railway is not the only 
local transportation agency. In such cities a heavy local and 
suburban business is done by the steam railroads, and in some 
instances there are elevated or underground roads, or both. To 
a considerable extent, these other transportation agencies are 
competitors of the street railroads. Whatever can be done to 
lower rates of fare on street railways, therefore, indirectly is 
likely to benefit those who use the steam or elevated or under- 
ground roads, by compelling the managers of such roads asa 
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means of preventing the diversion of traffic to the street rail- 
ways, either to lower the fares on their roads by a correspond- 
ing amount or else to furnish better facilities as a means of 
holding their patrons at the established rates. A reduction of 
street-car fares, say from five cents to four cents, would imme- 
diately have a stimulating effect upon all the other local trans- 
portation agencies of the city, for all are to a greater or less 
degree competitors of the street railroads. By taking compensa- 
tion for a street-railway franchise in licu of a reduction of fares, 
therefore, the city treasury does not profit to the extent that the 
people are deprived of the benefit that would flow from a reduc- 
tion of fares, since the lowering of street-car fares, as has been 
indicated, indirectly would benefit, not the users of street cars 
alone, but as well the users of all local transportation agencies 
that compete with the street railways. 

The likelihood that a considerable portion of the tax on 
street-car passengers, collected by the company for the city, 
will never reach the city treasury, but will remain instead in the 
hands of the company, is another objection to this form of tax- 
ation. Some portion of taxes collected is always likely to stick 
in the hands of the collector. This is especially true where the 
collection of taxes is entrusted to a private corporation conduct- 
ing a business for profit. As has been said, the city, in exacting 
compensation for a franchise, is in reality making the corpora- 
tion receiving the grant its agent for the collection of a tax upon 
the users of the service. As every penny collected in taxes by 
the corporation and not turned over to the public treasury means 
so much more profit to the corporation, it is evident that there 
is a great temptation to the corporation to avoid turning over all 
the taxes collected by it. Moreover, as the money collected as 
taxes for the city by the company is, until turned over to the 
city by the company, kept as a part of the revenues of the com- 
pany, there is a tendency on the part of the company to lose 
sight of the fact that it is a mere agent for the collection of 
taxes and to look upon itself as the bearer of the burden. Viewed 
in that light, the burden is conceived to be excessive and unjust, 
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and thus conscientious scruples against evasion of payment are 
more easily overcome, and a claim is likely to be set up to have 
the amount of the payment reduced, on the ground that it is 
excessive. 

The city of Baltimore furnishes an illustration in point. I 
have been told that the company receiving the first street-rail- 
way grant in Baltimore offered the city the choice of two propo- 
sitions. The company would establish a straight four-cent fare, 
with no compensation, or, it would charge a five-cent fare, and 
give the city 20 per cent. of its gross receipts. I have not veri- 
fied the story as to the option offered the city between low fares 
and compensation. But the fact is that the franchise grant, 
made in 1859, did provide for a five-cent fare and did call for 
payment to the city of 20 per cent. of the company’s gross 
receipts. What isthe result? The 20 per cent. payment has long 
since been reduced to g per cent., without corresponding con- 
cessions to the city, and the company is now clamoring for a 
further reduction, on the ground that it is bearing an undue 
share of the burden of taxation. Had the original ordinance 
contained the stipulation for a four-cent fare in lieu of the pro- 
vision for payment to the city of 20 per cent. of the gross 
receipts, there is much less likelihood that the people later 
would have been deprived of part of the benefit they supposed 
they were to derive from the grant. The incident cited from 
Baltimore represents the attitude of most public service corpo- 
rations toward compensation agreements, when once entered 
into. There is constant pressure to secure reduction in the 
amount of the payment, and attempts at evasion are never ceas- 
ing; whereas, prices for service, when once established, can be 
raised only with extreme difficulty, if at all. A governing body 
that does its own tax collecting, without the aid of an inter- 
mediary corporation, will at least have the satisfaction of knowing 
that revenues not reaching the public treasury have never been 
taken from the pockets of the people. 

In the foregoing statement of reasons for holding the exac- 
tion of compensation for franchises in lieu of a reduction of 
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charges for service to be unjust, inequitable, and contrary to wise 
public policy, the street railway has been taken as the type of the 
public service industry, and has been referred to specifically for 
purposes of illustration. The objections to exacting compensa- 
tion for franchises, in lieu of reduction of charges for service, 
apply, however, with like force, in proportion to their impor- 
tance, to all the public service industries, such as those for 
supplying light, water, and telephone communication. 

To be sure, the practical statesman is sometimes confronted 
with a situation in which he is obliged to look for revenue wher- 
ever he can get it, and to disregard in large measure the justice 
of the process by which the treasury is replenished. A city in 
serious financial straits, and desirous of avoiding embarrassment 
until its revenue system can be adjusted and placed on a sensi- 
ble and equitable basis, may be warranted in levying a tax indi- 
rectly on the users of service furnished by public service corpo- 
rations. But such a tax should be looked upon merely as a con- 
venient and practical expedient, designed to last a comparatively 
short period of time only, for meeting immediate and pressing 
difficulties. As a permanent means of raising revenue such a 
tax cannot be defended upon any grounds of justice or upon any 
consideration of public policy whatever, save that of conven- 
ience; and convenience alone is not an adequate and sufficient 
defense for a scheme of taxation. 

There remains for consideration the question as to the relative 
merits of a tax on franchise values and of attempts to compel 
reductions in charges for service in cases where the franchise 
grants yet have a long time to run. Applying to this question 
the reasoning of the foregoing argument over the comparative 
merits of compensation for grants and of lower charges for ser- 
vice, the decision is against the special tax on franchise values 
and in favor of reduction of charges. 

A franchise, of course, is property, and where it has value 
there is no good reason why the franchise should not be assessed 
and taxed like other property. But behind the prevalent agita- 
tion for the taxation of franchise values there seems to bea 
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notion that franchises are specially deserving of taxation and 
that special provision ought to be made to insure their assess- 
ment for purposes of taxation at their full value. Now, in so far 
as there may be any good reason back of the agitation for 
increased taxes on franchise values particularly, as distinguished 
from other property, there is justification for something far more 
radical. The franchise value is a gratuity bestowed by the pub- 
lic. Ifthe value is so enormous as to excite demands for spe- 
cial taxation, the reason probably is that the company owning 
the franchise is maintaining charges for service that are exces- 
sively high and that make possible the realization of unreasona- 
ble profits. By attempting to tax these great franchise values, 
therefore, the public is taking for itself only a portion of that to 
which it is rightly entitled. The logical and proper thing to do 
is to order a reduction of charges and thus enable the people to 
secure the service furnished by the holder of the franchise at 
rates that will be reasonable and fair to all concerned. The legis- 
lature has the power, in most cases at least, to order such reduc- 
tions, or to authorize city councils to order such reductions, where 
the prices charged are excessive, and in justice the legislature 
ought to exercise that power. As a plan of taxation, the special 
tax on franchise values is open to the same objections as were 
urged against the exacting of compensation for grants in lieu of 
reductions in charges for service. For public authorities to seek 
to promote social justice by attempts to increase the taxes on 
franchise values, rather than by ordering reductions of charges, 
is to go about the solution of an important problem in the wrong 
way. 
GeorGE C. SIKEs. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PULLMAN STRIKE. 


THE railway strike of 1894 occupies a very exceptional place 
among industrial disturbances in the United States. The vio- 
lence which attended the strike, the threats of a general uprising 
by the whole class of wage-workers, the minor strikes actually 
undertaken in accordance with this idea by a few organizations 
not concerned in the Pullman dispute—these startling events 
gave rise during the strike to a fear that the city of Chicago 
might become involved in general riot, and to a feeling, when 
immediate danger had passed, that descent into anarchy must 
indeed threaten a society in which such disorder could take 
place. The possible failure of the American experiment in self- 
government was now thought by observers in America, as well 
as abroad, to have become once more a fearfully living question. 
Even by those whose interpretation of this upheaval is less 
grave, it has still been usual to look upon it as, at best, calling 
for regrets and apologies. On the contrary, I believe that this 
strike rightfully interpreted exhibits as much of good as of evil 
omen. 

It will be remembered that the conflict grew out of a dispute 
between the Pullman Palace Car Company and its employees. 
Depression in business, continuing from the previous year, 
severely affected the demand for new cars, which was further 
diminished by the fact that many railroads had supplied them- 
selves with an unusually large number of cars during the World’s 
Fair season so that few more were needed in 1894. The com- 
pany attempted to meet this hard season by the double expedient 
of reducing wages and continuing its work in the shops at a 
positive loss rather than reduce wages still further, or stop work 
altogether. The company owned houses at the town of Pullman 
which it leased to employees. The rents on these houses were 
not reduced. 

Though the company took contracts to build cars for sums 
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less than the cost of materials and labor employed in the work, 
this was probably to the advantage of the company as its loss 
would have been much greater if the works had been closed. 
The closing of the works would have resulted in leaving the 
company’s houses unoccupied. Both works and houses would 
have deteriorated and the force of workmen would have been 
broken up. At the same time, the company’s business in owning 
and operating sleeping-cars continued to be profitable and paid 
high dividends. 

The employees at Pullman struck May 11. Late in June the 
trouble extended to the railways, through the intervention of 
the American Railway Union, an organization designed to unite 
in one body all classes of railway workmen. The Pullman car- 
shop employees had been made members of this association, and 
the general organization attempted to help them by demanding 
that the Pullman Company submit the dispute to arbitration, 
threatening, if the demand should be rejected, to refuse to haul 
Pullman cars over the railways on which the members of the 
union were employed. The company did not consent to arbi- 
tration. The railway companies refused to leave off Pullman 
cars from their trains. Such trains the railway employees 
refused to operate and their refusal to work affected a large 
part of the railways from the Mississippi valley to the Pacific. 
The interruption of traffic was especially felt in the region about 
Chicago. Supplies were so far cut off that the city was for days 
threatened with famine; serious inconvenience and _privation 
did, in fact, result. Trains were stopped by mobs and many 
cars, both empty and loaded, were burned.* In and near 
Chicago, to say nothing of fatalities elsewhere, twelve persons 
were killed in collisions between mobs and the police or military 


* Assistant Fire Marshal Fitzgerald reported that in his district {from Thirty-ninth 
street to Fifty-fifth, from State street west to the city limits) there were burned from 
July 5 to 9, 147 cars, five switch shanties, six depots, eight switch towers and one hay 
bari. Assistant Fire Marshal Kenyon, in the district to the south, says that on the 
6th, 622 cars were burned on the Pan-Handle tracks in one fire, and 141 cars on the 
Illinois Central. These were the most serious but by no means the only cases of loss 
by fire. 
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forces. The failure of the strikers to gain the support which 
they asked from other workmen and the intervention of the 
military —notably.the arrival of Federal troops— put an end to 
the strike. 

Much of the horror and dread which these events inspired 
may possibly be dispelled if one remembers that social disturb- 
ances are not necessarily dreadful in proportion to the visible 
ruin which they bring with them. A double line of freight-cars 
blazing along a mile of track, betokens a grave relaxation of the 
power of law, but such a sight is, after all, prima facie and of 
itself, a physical rather than a social phenomenon. It has really 
no distinct social and political significance until we understand 
how they came to be burning, how the several classes of the 
society affected by the occurrence regard it, who approve and 
who condemn, whether the spirit of lawlessness seems, with the 
course of years, to affect wider or narrower circles. Let us 
briefly consider these questions. 

The grave apprehensions which the strike awakened were 
due chiefly to three facts: (1) The destruction of property, 
especially by fire, after the strike had begun; (2) violence of 
other kinds which occurred during the strike, such as interfer- 
ence by force with the operation of trains and attacks on persons, 
either to prevent their working or in revenge; (3) the action of 
the men in undertaking the strike, lightly sacrificing (it was said) 
the peace of the community by interrupting traffic to so fearful 
an extent, and exposing persons and property to the dangers 
which must attend a strike of that character. 

In the first place, the destruction of property may readily be 
explained without imputing to the laboring population any 
general disposition to commit lawless acts. The strikers and 
their friends have constantly asserted that the workmen were 
not responsible for the wanton destruction of property, which, 
more than all else, made this strike an occasion for exceptional 
alarm. The evidence is not conclusive on this point, but tends 
to justify the assertion of the strikers. 

The circumstances of the case were altogether peculiar. 
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The strike involved an immense extent of railroad tracks in a 
region convenient to thousands of the most vicious elements of 
a great city’s population. Most of the wanton violence to prop- 
erty was apparently committed by these people, aided by the 
class, numerous in every community, whose criminal instincts 
‘are in ordinary times under the restraint of fear, but who were 
now encouraged by the feebleness or faithlessness of officers 
entrusted with the maintenance of law.t’ Abundant evidence to 
this effect was offered before the Government Strike Commis- 
sion. A reporter for the Record saw a car overturned, but he 
did not think the men who did this were railroad men. When 
injunctions were read to the crowd they jeered. Several rail- 
road men told the mob to stop hooting, and they dispersed.” 
A reporter for the Herald said also? that the people who over- 
turned cars did not look like railroad men. Many of them were 
women and children. He saw one man, who seemed to bea 
railroad man, trying to turn the air-cock on an air-brake. A 
reporter for the 7imes* said he asked the strikers if they were in 
sympathy with those who were overturning cars. They said 
no, but that the crowd was so great they could not prevent it. 
The reporter urged an attempt and the strikers pushed aside the 
men who were overturning a car, but another crowd at once 
took hold and overturned it. Most of the men overturning 
cars were negroes. This reporter saw boys destroying a switch 
said to have cost $50,000. They tore off the coverings from 
the pipes in which the wires were laid and broke the wires. 
Policemen were standing near and passing constantly, but made 
no attempt to stop the boys. The reporter thought the boys 
were acting under the directions of someone, “they were so 
business-like.”” They carried away the pieces of the switch to 
the nearest houses (a few blocks away). The reporter said the 
cars were burned by boys; he saw no one who seemed to be a 


*A man who had just come from the scene of disturbance at the Pan-Handle 
tracks on the night when the greatest destruction of cars took place, told me he had 
seen a “business man” of his acquaintance assist in overturning a car, seemingly in 
a spirit of mere wanton destructiveness. 


? Report of the Commission, p. 362. 3 /bid, pp. 370, 371. 4 Jbid, p. 376. 
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railroad man making trouble. Some of the rioters at the Stock 
Yards he knew from their conversation to be butchers. One 
reporter thought the violence at Blue Island was due to “ strikers 
or sympathizers with them . . . . because [a rather question- 
able reason} nearly all the people down there were railroad 
employees.” He thought that generally the leaders were rail- 
road men, “At least in a great many cases,” but he could not 
give any reason for his opinion. He said reporters were sus- 
pected and he “had to keep pretty close to the marshals or 
deputy sheriffs.” Inspector Hunt of the police department 
said? the leader of a mob killed July 7 was known to the police 
as a professional thief. Assistant Fire Marshal Fitzgerald said; 
that he saw boys setting fire to cars, the oldest about 19 years 
of age. One railroad man whom he knew assisted the firemen 
in their work. Several other witnesses told of seeing boys 
destroying property. This evidence establishes as strongly as 
any evidence possibly could the claim that (with possible excep- 
tions) the persons who destroyed railroad property were not 
strikers. It does not, of course, preclude the possibility that 
the persons destroying the cars were employed by the strikers 
to do this, but there was at least no evidence of such concealed 
agency, and it is hard to see what motive could prompt it, as 
the ruin of property certainly did not aid the cause of the 
strikers. 

In the second place, the stopping of trains by the strikers 
was reported in the newspapers so frequently and with such par- 
ticularity that the evidence must be accepted as frequently 
true, ¢. g., at Blue Island, according to the Chicago Herald on 
on June 30, a striker (whose name is given) pushed the Rock 
Island yard-master from a switch and derailed a train. The 
striker was arrested. At Hammond, according to the same 
newspaper, five or six trains were stopped by members of the 
American Railway Union and their friends; the leader of the 
crowd was the head of the local union at Hammond. 

There was no lack of instances in which men were assaulted 


' Page 401. 2 Page 388. 3 Page 391. 
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for taking the place of strikers. The general manager of the 
Rock Island road testified* that more than 500 of the employees 
of that road were known to have been active in the disturbances. 
According to General Superintendent Sullivan, of the Illinois 
Central,? 44 employees of the railways or of the Pullman Com- 
pany had been arrested, many of them for assault or for 
interfering with the operation of trains. The testimony of these 
officers can hardly be regarded as unprejudiced, and the arrests 
may sometimes have been unjust; yet it can hardly be thought 
that the statements would be made without some foundation.3 
During another strike by the American Railway Union a few 
weeks earlier, the Railway Times (the organ of the American 
Railway Union) had given approval to such acts by saying: 
“The Zimes will pass by detailed mention of so-called acts of 
violence alleged to have been committed; the dumping out and 
resistance to scabs decorated with the United States Marshal’s 
badge..... No reasonable law contemplates (that) the strict 
observance of its letter can be expected at such times.”* The 
probability of the charge that strikers committed acts of vio- 
lence is confirmed by the fact that attacks upon persons taking 
the place of strikers is not at all unusual in strikes. In such a 
case as the American Railway Union strike, when wide, cpen 
spaces, like the yards of railways, make it possible for large 
crowds to assemble at the place where the disputes center, and 
when interest is sufficiently general to attract idlers or plun- 
derers, there may possibly be doubt at times whether disorder is 
due to strikers or to others. But in a strike in a small factory 
or in the erection of a building, when non-union workmen are 


*Report of the Strike Commission, p. 230. 2Page 337. 


3It is significant that so far as this testimony goes, no railway or Pullman 
employees were arrested on charges of breaking into cars or similar acts of plunder or 
wanton violence. This tendsto confirm the statement above, that that class of offen- 
ses were not usually committed by strikers. It also tends to show that the arrests 
were not made arbitrarily. Otherwise, such charges as that of burning cars would 
probably also have been alleged. ~ 


4 This passage I have not had opportunity to verify. 1 quote it from a pamphlet 
on the strike by Mr. E. A. BANCROFT. 
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attacked day after day on the way to or from work, or when it 
is necessary for employers to feed and lodge them on the 
premises, it is reasonably certain that the acts of violence are 
committed by men immediately concerned in the dispute. So 
much patience, daring, and ferocity in the pursuit of an enemy 
implies a deeper interest than that of a mere “sympathizer.” 

The failure of labor organizations generally to provide for 
the punishment of members who commit violence toward men 
taking their places seems to indicate a tolerance of such acts. 
The propriety of using force in such cases has, moreover, fre- 
quently been avowed by representatives of trade unions. Thus 
a member wrote to the organ of his union in 1892, saying that 
the switchmen’s strike of that year had failed because the militia 
had been called in ‘to intimidate their ranks and protect the 
scabs.” An essay by Dyer D. Lum on the “Philosophy of 
Trade Unions,” published by the American Federation of Labor, 
doubtless truly expresses the sentiment of trade unionists in 
general with regard to this matter: “In the bitter fight forced 
upon us... . pathetic narratives of the suffering of a ‘scab’ 
in case he runs against a missile will not trouble our tender 
hearts.”” The use of force is not openly counseled, neither is it 
condemned. The trade union movement partakes essentially of 
the revolutionary character when “scabs” are to be dealt with. 
This class of enemies strikes at the very existence of the union 
and the union, therefore, looks upon them as outlaws. 

There seems no doubt that in the Pullman case subordinate 
officials sometimes participated with men who were not officials 
in such acts as the stopping of trains, but it is at least impossible 
to prove beyond mere suspicion the responsibility of the chief 
officers for the violence in question. The American Railway 
Union leaders, before the strike, advised their men to avoid 
striking, and, after the trouble had begun, to avoid violence. If 
they secretly encouraged violence, evidence to that effect is 
wanting. A reporter testified before the strike commission’ that 
in meetings held to organize branches of the American Railway 


* Page 209. 
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Union, the talk was usually against strikes in general, and it was 
promised that the new organization would prevent them. A 
reporter for the 7ridune,* evidently nota partisan of the strikers, 
said: ‘“‘At almost every meeting I attended, something was said 
toward discouraging violence.” He thought that with some 
exceptions this was sincere ; that the men did not start out with 
the intention of doing violence, but some of them were willing 
to commit violence rather than fail. 

On June 30, Mr. Debs issued an address “to the railway 
employees of America,” saying, ‘Let there be no interference 
with the affairs of the companies involved, and above all, let 
there be no act of depredation. A man who will destroy prop- 
erty or violate law is an enemy and not a friend of the cause of 
labor.” 

Mr. E. A. Bancroft, an attorney for one of the railways, in a 
pamphlet showing a disposition in general to deal fairly by the 
strikers attempted to show that the American Railway Union 
leaders caused their followers to commit violence. In proof of 
the charge he quotes Debs’s telegrams to local officers of the 
union. These telegrams, however, have in no instance, as it 
seems to me, clearly justified the charge. The following, it is 
said, could only refer to violence: ‘‘ Keep everybody out; mar- 
shals cannot fill vacancies.” It is not suggested that force 
be used to ‘‘keep everybody out ;” that expression might nat- 
urally refer only to legitimate persuasion. ‘‘Do not interfere 
with mail trains in any manner.”* This suggests that other trains 
might be interfered with, but the message is quite harmless even 
with that suggestion if it be understood that other trains might 
be interfered with by refusing to operate them or by persuading 
others to refuse. 

Another dispatch quoted by Mr. Bancroft, reads: “ Balti- 
more and Ohio officials are trying to intimidate their employees 
and are also looking for scabs in the eastern states ; by all means 


"Strike Report, p. 408. 


?F. T. MCDONALD, president of Local Union No. 306 (p. 117), said that he had 
always advised the men to pull mail trains but not to pull Pullman cars. 
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have them shut off.’’ One who strongly expects to find an evil 
suggestion in this may possibly do so by arbitrarily assuming” 
that to ‘‘shut off”’ the men from the east meant to attack them 
violently. It is notorious, however, that workmen brought to 
take the places of strikers have often refused to work on their 
arrival. To persuade them to do this would surely be to “have 
them shut off.” Another telegram says: ‘‘Do not be intimi- 
dated by injunctions, deputies, troops or other corporate tools.” 
This means defiance to injunctions, but does not mean violence. 
So another telegram: ‘Do not let court orders scare you.” 
‘*No forcible intervention with mail trains, but any man that 
handles trains or cars will be scabs.’’ This is the most sus- 
picious looking telegram of the series. One may perhaps 
conclude that the prohibition upon forcible intervention with 
mail trains means permission to interfere forcibly with other 
rains. But it is probably quite as reasonable to think that the 
man who wrote the telegram with scores of others wrote in a 
hurry, and did not take sufficient care of implications. ‘ Knock 
it to them” is simply a slangy exhortation to do one’s best in 
the contest. 

Mr. Bancroft quotes the offer by the officers of the union to 
terminate the strike which they spoke of as “threatening the 
peace, security and prosperity’’ of the country, “‘ causing wide- 
spread demoralization,” etc., and the conclusion is drawn from 
this that the strike leaders could have stopped the violence if 
they wished and that they were thus responsible for it. No 
doubt they could stop the disorder by stopping the strike; that 
is what the offer asserted. But it does not follow from this 
that, so long as the strike continued, the officers of the union 
could have stopped its incidents of disorder. The famous tele- 
gram signed with Debs’s name, in which some one in the west 
was advised to “‘save your money and buy a gun,” should have 
had no suggestion of violence for one at all familiar with the 
vagaries of American slang. The extreme difficulty of proving 
that the American Railway Union leaders actively counseled 
violence is forcibly shown by the fact that their critics are 
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driven to introduce as evidence telegrams so harmless as this 
and nearly all of those offered by Mr. Bancroft. If there is any 
suggestion of violence in them it can be detected only by a pain- 
fully literal exegesis, with no allowance for the looseness of 
hasty composition. Among thousands of telegrams, it is remark- 
able that nothing more serious could be found. 

In all this, however, I have not meant to deny the possibility, 
or the probability, that the strikers and their leaders may have 
taken secret satisfaction in the violence which they did not 
incite, so long as it harassed the railways without injuring the 
strikers’ cause. 

The behavior of the strikers with reference to public order 
may then be summed up thus: The leaders disavowed all violent 
purpose and so faras can be proven, advised against violence ; 
the men generally were not guilty of wantonly destroying prop- 
erty, but were frequently guilty of stopping trains and attacking 
men who continued to work. 

It is important to note these facts, but it is vastly more 
important to ascertain whether in this instance the tendency to 
disorder was greater or less than the like tendency at earlier 
points in the development of the same class of workmen? A 
growing disposition to violate the safety of persons and property 
would justify all those frantic expressions of alarm which this 
strike did in fact call forth ; but a merely transitory and visibly 
diminishing spirit of disturbance is damaging precisely to the 
degree of its immediate effects; it casts no dark shadow before 
it and may cause regret but cannot reasonably be regarded with 
terror. 

It is, however, difficult to contrast the strike of 1894 with ear- 
lier upheavals of the same general character by men in the same 
employment. A perfectly significant comparison could be made 
only in case the earlier and the later strike were found to have 
taken place under essentially identical circumstances. This 
means that the actors must represent the same class of workmen 
and the same geographical section (for the working population 
differs widely in one region from another); there must be 
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somewhat the same degree of provocation; and the power and 
willingness of public authorities to control disorder must be about 
equal in the two instances. Of the earlier railway strikes which 
best fulfill these conditions I have been unable to find sufficient 
detailed accounts which are at the same time trustworthy, and 
it has been necessary therefore to make a comparison with a case 
which serves this purpose somewhat imperfectly. 

In 1886 the Missouri Pacific and other southwestern railways 
were the scene of a disturbance which in its general character 
much resembled the strike of 1894. The earlier strike was 
carried on by the Knights of Labor —an organization designed 
like the American Railway Union to include workmen of many 
classes in contrast with the strictly “trade” unions. In each 
case the great majority of strikers were railway employees in the 
lower ranks, such as brakemen and switchmen. A larger num- 
ber of engineers were probably to be found among the strikers 
of 1886. 

The contrast between the two strikes appears first in the 
attitude of the principal leaders. The President of the American 
Railway Union has not been shown to have advised violence, or 
at most to have given it more than a tacit sanction. Martin 
Irons, the leader in the strike in the southwest, at a meeting in 
St. Louis, advised the strike committee to call on the men who 
were at work and persuade them to quit; if they would not, to 
**give them pills. You know what kind of pills I mean.”* In 
the American Railway Union strike the leaders of inferior rank 
also refrained in nearly all cases, so far as I have been able to 
learn, from counseling violence. In the strike of 1886, the 
leaders in a majority of cases deprecated violence and lawless- 
ness’, but some of them did not hesitate to avow even to state 
officers a purpose of gaining their ends by force if need be. 


* Testimony before Committee on the Existing Labor Troubles, House Report 417, 
XLIX. Congress, second session, p. 541. 

* /bid., p. 16. Also a reporter for the Zzmes testified before the Commission in 
1894 that he never saw a strike in which the leaders so universally advised peaceful 
methods. In many other strikes which he had seen, it was said that violence would 
be used if other methods did not avail. 
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Adjutant General Campbell of Kansas went to Parsons when 
trains had been stopped by strikers at that point. He was told 
by the leader of the Knights of Labor, during a consultation 
with the strikers committee at their room that ‘‘they had made 
up their minds that freight trains should not run there if they 
could help it.” Campbell asked them who was responsible for 
the violence (including the wrecking of a train). He said: 
‘*You deny as a committee any responsibility and yet as individu- 
als you are engaged in it. That,’ says Mr. Campbell in his tes- 
timony before the House of Representatives Committee, ‘‘ was 
what they seemed to want to impress on my mind.”’ Campbell 
told the men that resistance to the movement of the trains would 
be rebellion. Buchanan, the leader of the Knights of Labor, 
said they were entitled to the rights of belligerents; “he 
(Buchanan) said it was revolution, and proceeded to argue the 
question with me, and Mr. Buchanan went so far as to bring his 
dictionary to show me the distinction between revolution and 
rebellion.”* Campbell said that he believed the committee as a 
committee was directing the whole affair ‘‘ from the fact that the 
committee would meet, and then they would meet the assembly, 
and then a certain line of conduct would follow.” 

The strikers of 1886, generally in contrast with the American 
Railway Union strikers, made no serious attempt to conceal the 
fact that the interference with trains took place by the act of 
their own men. In at least two instances the Knights of Labor 
ran directly from their halls to stop approaching trains.” 

Violence of a bold kind or violence involving great danger 
to life was much more frequent in the earlier case. As there is 
no complete enumeration of such acts in either case, it is difficult 
to make an accurate comparison, but one who reads a narrative 
of each cannot fail to see that in the earlier instance violations 
of law were bolder and assaults upon persons more ferocious. 

* Page 120. 

?See Testimony of Adjutant General Campbell mentioned above. At Pacific, 


Mo., the Knights of Labor rushed from the hall and engaged in a battle with the men 
on the train, both sides using fire-arms (doc. cit., p. 388). 
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In 1886 men refusing to quit work were attacked in their board- 
ing houses, or attempts were made to burn their homes with 
their families. In 1894 men were attacked by stealth and per- 
sonal violence, and attempts to derail trains were less frequent 
than in 1886. 

This comparison is somewhat unsatisfactory because the 
center of disturbance in the latter case was in Chicago, while 
many of the events of chief significance in the earlier strike took 
place at small towns or railway stations of Missouri where it 
might be supposed that the public interest would be asserted 
less strongly than in the city of Chicago. It has also sometimes 
been said that the railway workmen in that district were at that 
time of an exceptionally turbulent character. These facts are, 
however, partly, at least, offset by certain further facts. The 
government of Chicago was at that time in the hands of a chief 
executive who had shown an utter lack of courage and force in 
dealing with labor disturbances in Chicago, while policemen 
very generally sympathized with the disorderly elements and 
frequently failed to suppress disorder. The area of the American 
Railway Union strike also included that of the southwestern 
strike, yet, even for the coincident territory, it appears that 
there was less disorder in 1894. Finally, violence toward per- 
sons was more general and open in St. Louis in 1886 than in 
Chicago in 1894, and the circumstances attending the events in 
these two cities may probably be regarded as approximately 
similar. 

It thus appears that the immense loss of property which 
distinguished the Pullman strike from other similar disturbances 
was due to accidental circumstances, not to any growing reck- 
lessness on the part of the workmen, and that the readiness to 
violate law by interference with the operation of trains or by 
violence to persons had probably diminished within a few years. 

It has already been remarked that in one respect, which has 
not been considered in this comparison, the public peace was 
seriously disturbed by the uprising of the American Railway 
Union. With a view to redress a wrong which it was thought 
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had been suffered by a relatively small number of persons, the 
convenience of the general public was seriously interrupted. 
The railroad companies, which were in no way responsible for 
the action of the Pullman Company, were ordered under threat 
by the employees to enter the dispute and compel Pullman to 
submit, though they were bound by contract to continue their 
service to the Pullman Company. The railroad workmen 
entered upon this grave undertaking in a somewhat tumultuous 
manner, sometimes voting to strike in meetings composed 
largely of persons in various occupations, not members of the 
American Railway Union or any other railway organization, 
and having no direct interest in the dispute." The chances of 
success were infinitesimal. It is pretty generally recognized 
that a strike is most likely to succeed when it is confined to 
relatively few workmen, the others remaining at work and con- 
tributing to the support of the strikers; but in this strike a 
large number of powerful railways were attacked simultaneously 
by a new organization which had not had time to accumulate a 
large strike fund, and the impossibility of defeating the railways 
was made yet more evidently hopeless by the terms which it 
was meant to impose upon the railroad companies. They were 
expected, not to grant concessions to their own workmen, as in 
ordinary strikes, but to engage in a dispute with which they 
were not concerned, to go to war like a band of mercenaries 
without even the Lanzknecht’s hope of pay or plunder, at the 
command of their own employees, against the party with whom 
they strongly sympathized. Such a command, it might have 
been supposed, they would resist with the most desperate 
obstinacy. Finally the attack on the companies hauling Pull- 
man cars must be expected to interfere seriously with the con- 
venience of the public; the strike rapidly became a general 


*General Manager St. John (p. 214) gave a list of twenty-three persons who he 
said were present at the meeting in which the Rock Island employees at Blue [sland 
struck. Other witnesses before the strike commission gave similar testimony. Mr. 
Debs’s statement that all meetings of the organization during the.strike were public 
lends an appearance of probability to the statement. The charge that the strike was 
undertaken by persons not directly concerned was made as a matter of common 
notoriety by intelligent members of trade unions with whom I have talked. 
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attack on the railway companies, involving not merely Pullman 
cars but trains of all sorts on the roads affected. The injury to 
the public was no less than appalling. It was the purpose of 
the strikers before the close of the conflict to compel the inter- 
vention of the public for bringing the companies to the 
employees’ terms by shutting off completely the railway com- 
munications of Chicago with the outer world. Mr. Debs, in his 
testimony before the strike commission, said that the Illinois 
Central, the Rock Island, and other roads were “practically 
paralyzed.” A telegram sent out from the office of the Ameri- 
can Railway Union, July 2, gave the cheerful assurance “if 
strike not settled in forty-eight hours, complete paralysis will 
follow. Potatoes and ice out of sight.” 

Few chapters of history are more horrible than those which 
describe the sufferings from famine in beleaguered cities. So 
far as the strikers succeeded in their effort to “paralyze” the 
railroads, the city of Chicago approached that unhappy condi- 
tion. This city was dependent upon its railway communications, 
not only for ‘“‘ potatoes and ice,” but also for milk and provisions 
of all sorts, and interference with traffic meant famine. The 
American Railway Union ventured to inflict this fearful chas- 
tisement upon the community in order to compel the railroads, 
under the pressure of their own losses and the pressure of the 
public’s sufferings, to become in effect the allies of the strikers 
against the Pullman Company. In judging this policy, the 
public were divided between two contrary opinions. Many 
excellent persons justified the strikers. It was believed by 
these persons that the principle for which the strikers contended 
was clearly right; that workmen ought to be allowed a claim to 
good wages in hard times even if the employer has to pay them 
out of his income from enterprises other than those in which the 
particular workmen are engaged. The establishment of such a 
principle, it was thought, could be hoped for not through the 
ordinary processes of formal legislation, while its urgency was 
so great as to justify the great temporary sacrifice of the public 
comfort by which alone its recognition could be extorted. Mr. 
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Debs said that the public might properly be subjected to incon- 
venience to save the workmen from slavery. 

Opposed to this was the much more prevalent opinion that 
the original dispute had ceased to be the real issue. ‘Very 
possibly,” it was said, ‘‘the Pullman management had been more 
tight-fisted than their financial condition required or considera- 
tions of generosity allowed. Let this be admitted. Let it be 
admitted also, for argument, that, as a universal principle, an 
employing corporation ought not to refuse good wages so long 
as it can pay high dividends. The approval of such a principle 
and its enforcement is a matter for the whole people, acting 
through formal legislation. The decision as to such an immense 
innovation cannot be intrusted to any little group of volunteer 
lawgivers, having no credentials but their zeal as reformers, 
and enforcing their zeal upon an unwilling public by involving 
the whole community, together with the special object of their 
condemnation, in a sort of wholesale lynching.” 

We need not, in this paper, attempt to prove that one or the 
other of these opinions was sound. We are concerned with the 
whole matter only as it serves to indicate the degree of revo- 
lutionary spirit among the trade unions of the country. This 
it does with some exactness, and quite decidedly. To say in 
general terms that a certain body of men are or are not properly 
law-abiding is to characterize them very vaguely; but, to show 
that under known conditions to temptation they behave in a par- 
ticular way, is to express their disposition most definitely. On 
the one hand, the belief that the workmen at Pullman had been 
oppressed, and the desire to redress their grievances were almost, 
if not quite, universal throughout the body of trade unionists. 
On the other hand, it was evident that the undertaking in which 
the American Railway Union called upon other workmen to 
join was an exceptionally bold venture, and menaced in an 
exceptional degree the good order of the community. 

The decision to support or not to support the strike as it pro- 
gressed was for each trade unionist a choice between class feel- 
ing and regard for the general public interest. The emergency, 
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therefore, tested decisively their readiness to plunge into war 
under the impulse of class feeling. The decision showed a 
division among the organized workmen of the country. Their 
action made evident, however, two facts of the utmost signifi- 
cance: (1) that the main body of the trade unions of the 
country, the oldest, strongest, and most truly representative 
organizations, were not thus ready to sacrifice the peace of the 
community. It appeared (2) that this spirit of caution was 
strengthened in two ways by the fact of organization, as the 
official leaders of the unions were more cautious than their fol- 
lowers; and as the standing rules of the union were of great 
assjstance to the officers in their efforts to restrain the men. 
It is probable that the disturbance would have been much more 
widespread and disastrous if workmen had not been restrained 
by the good sense of their best men and by their own con- 
stitutions. 

The strike was opposed throughout by the old railway 
“brotherhoods.” Mr. Sovereign, the chief official of the 
Knights of Labor, in testifying before the Strike Commission 
(page 76), spoke of all the ‘old-time organizations” as opposed 
to the American Railway Union in their strike. Likewise Vice 
President Howard, of the American Railway Union, says (page 
29) the convention of that union on June 12 instructed the 
officers to call the leaders of other organizations to a conference 
(Gompers, McBryde and McBride of the miners, Sovereign, 
etc.) ‘more to place each of them on record than anything else, 
because we knew that some of them would not attend any con- 
ference with us..... At the convention on the twelfth of June,” 
he continues, ‘this matter was brought up. I know there was 
a good deal of comment made that Mr. Arthur would not attend 
any kind of a conference; that Mr. Sargent would not; that Mr. 
Clark, of the Order of Railway Conductors, would not; and Mr. 
Barrett had already expressed himself by writing a letter to the 
general managers condemning the action of our union as being 
detrimental to his organization.” Mr. Clark, of the Order of 
Railway Conductors, testified that Debs asked the aid of his 
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organization in the strike. He answered that he had neither 
authority nor inclination to give aid (page 186). But the 
answer, he explained, was not based on an opinion as to the 
merit of the strike at Pullman. ‘I did not think,” he said, 
“that whatever the conditions at Pullman were, that it was 
right to precipitate a strike on all railroad companies who had 
no more to do with Pullman than than they had to do with any 
other house or firm with whom they might contract.’’ P. H. 
Morrissey, of the Brotherhood of Trainmen, said the other 
organizations sympathized with the original strike at Pullman, 
but not with the general strike that grew out of it. Hence their 
refusal. It was the practice of the trainmen, he said, nevev 
to strike except to redress grievances of their own members. 
Grand Master H. E. Wilkinson, of the Brotherhood of Train- 
men, July 3, gave out a statement that the American Railway 
Union strike was authorized by about two hundred delegates, 
““who did not represent one thirtieth of the employees in train 
service in the United States, but every man, woman, and child 
employed in any capacity on a railway is expected to bow 
to this imperious command regardless of any rights of their 
own, obligations to other organizations, or contracts with their 
employers.” The Journal of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers said that that organization could not give the 
American Railway Union the aid it asked without violating its 
contract with the railways, against whom it had no grievance. 
Further, the officers of the old brotherhoods had no authority 
to assist the American Railway Union strike. Debs said, in a 
manifesto sent out from Woodstock, that the old brotherhoods 
‘were the active allies of the railroads in the great strike.” An 
editor of one of the old railway orders said in reply, that the 
old organizations had signed contracts requiring conference and 
due notice for their abrogation; it would have been a gross 
violation of honor to sever the contracts otherwise. Some years 
before, Debs had spoken of certain strikers as ‘forming them- 
selves into a mob” and burning and plundering the property of 
the corporations. The locomotive engineers’ Journal says the old 
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organizations were merely trying to keep the members from 
becoming disorganized and “ forming themselves into a mob.” 

The American Federation of Labor includes so large a part 
of the vigorous trade unions of the country that its action with 
reference to the strike may fairly be taken as representative." 
It was the influence of the federation that finally led to the for- 
mal discontinuance of the strike. 

People who were then in Chicago will have no difficulty in 
recalling the intense excitement prevailing for days, during 
which there were incessant rumors of a general strike through- 
out the city, of plots to burn and plunder the city, or of a 
general uprising of the laboring population in all the great 
industrial centers The dread of destructive violence was stimu- 
lated by a great conflagration of uncertain origin at the World's 
Fair grounds, and the “universal strike’’ began to seem possible 
when several organizations, not at all concerned in the Pullman 
strike, left their work “in sympathy.”” Mr. Gompers, President 
of the American Federation of Labor, testified before the United 
States Commission that he had received telegrams from various 
places throughout Missouri, Ohio, and Colorado, saying that 
unions were waiting the word which the American Federation of 
Labor would give them as to striking or remaining at work. 
Newspaper reports of the time confirm this statement. A tele- 
gram from the St. Louis Allied Trades to the Chicago Trade and 
Labor Assembly expressed a willingness for a general strike. 
The Chicago assembly answered: “Glory in the position you 
have taken, and ask that you hold your men in position to aid at 
any time.’ Mr. Deb’s invitation to a conference of labor lead- 
ers was ignored by most of those to whom it was sent. Presi- 
dent Gompers, of the federation, according to Deb’s statement, 
“wrote, in substance, that he was with us in sympathy, but he 
could not possibly come to Chicago at that time.”? Members 
of unions affiliated with the federation passed resolutions insist- 
ing that Gompers must come, and he consented, reluctantly it 

* The railway brotherhoods just referred to did not belong to this federation. 


? Debs’s testimony before the Strike Commission, p. 154 of the Xeport. 
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seems, to come to Chicago to confer with the chief officers of 
the American Federation of Labor. Mr. Debs, according to his 
own statement,’ said to him: “If I were you I would muster all 
the forces of labor in peaceable effort to secure a satisfactory 
adjustment of our grievances even if we had to involve all 
the industries of the country.” The next day, he says, Gom- 
pers told him that the conference of leaders of the American 
Federation of Labor ‘was wholly in sympathy with the Amer- 
ican Railway Union, believing it was right in its struggles, 
but had reached the conclusion, after long and serious deliber- 
ation, that it was not advisable at this time to take an active 
part in the trouble,” though they had voted $500 for the 
defense of Debs and his companions in the courts. The confer- 
ence issued an address to the unions in the American Federation 
of Labor, advising them not to strike: ‘In making this declara- 
tion,” it was said, ‘‘we do not wish it understood that we are in 
any way antagonistic to labor organizations now struggling for 
right or justice, but rather to the fact that the present contest 
had become of such a character that they could not advise action 
likely to result in further confusion.” Newspapers, it was 
claimed, had maliciously represented matters so that in the 
public mind the working classes are now arrayed against federal 
authority. ‘This is a position we do not wish to be placed in 
nor will we occupy without a protest.” Certain corporations 
were charged with assuming that they stand for law and order, 
and that those opposed to them represent lawlessness, although 
for years the railroads had ‘‘shown the lawless example of defi- 
ance to injunctions and have set aside laws to control them. 
.... Inthis disregard of law these corporations have given 
the greatest impetus to anarchy. Still they did not hesitate, 
when confronted by outraged labor, to invoke the power of the 
state.” Against this power, the address continued, it would not 
be well to contend by striking. Better ‘organize more closely, 
educate and prepare ourselves, and by the ballot redeem our- 
selves from industrial misrule.” 


*P. 155 of Strike Commission’s Report. 
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The strike had proven futile; Debs realized this, but, as one 
of those present at the conference expressed it in private conver- 
sation, his ‘ghost dancers” would not listen. This same man 
claimed for the council of the federation the credit of bringing 
the American Railway Union officers to reason. There is no 
doubt whatever that their influence was used to this end, and it 
seems probable that it was effective in some degree toward 
terminating the disturbance, whereas, if exerted in a contrary 
direction, this influence might greatly have prolonged and 
extended the trouble. The officers of the federation usually 
maintained in their published utterances an attitude of ostensible 
friendliness toward a “noble cause,” and its heroic leaders." 
But (especially in private conversation) some of them, at any 
rate, have been known to utter curses upon Debs as ferocious as 
the general managers of the railways could possibly desire. I 
have also heard one of the men at this conference say that 
President Cleveland’s interference by sending troops had a good 
effect, though he thought its constitutionality was doubtful, and 
he felt inclined to resent the act because he thought it showed a 
subserviency toward the corporations, as like assistance would 
not have been rendered to workmen. But, he added, he could 
not talk in this way before a trade union audience; they would 
say: ‘that said Cleveland was right.” 

The opposition to the American Railway Union was due in 
part, no doubt, to the fact that it was a rival organization, 
representing the discredited principle of trade amalgamation (in 
contrast with separation of trades), and it would be difficult to 
prove that this was not, rather than a love for law and order, 
the essential motive of opposition to the strike. But we are not 


‘A typical comment on the American Railway Union strike is found in the report 
of the president of the Boiler Makers and Iron-Shipbuilders at their convention in 
June 1896: “ Many of ournumbers were induced through sympathy to co-operate with 
and take part in a struggle that, while in every way deserving in its own sphere, yet 
appealed too keenly and unduly to the sympathy of our members, and who, I regret 
to say, were imposed upon by false promises made brilliant by designing men, and 
only to be broken to the detriment of our members, who were forced to sacrifice every- 
thing for the cause they had so nobly, though erringly, espoused.” 
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altogether concerned here with motives. The question is partly 
one of purely external fact. The labor organizations of the 
country have frequently been held as a class responsible for the 
American Railway Union strike, and the spirit of recklessness 
which that strike exhibited has hastily been thought characteris- 
tic of the American labor movement as a whole. This charge 
will have been refuted if it is shown that, from whatever motives, 
the prevailing majority of trade unionists (perhaps not a numeri- 
cal, but an effective majority, notably the officers) opposed, and 
probably to some extent shortened, a disturbance undertaken by 
a discredited minority. 

The history of the “railway war" of 1894 thus justifies the 
following conclusions : 

1. Of the disorders attending the strike, those which con- 
tributed most to make it dreadful, were not the work of the 
strikers, who have generally been held responsible for these 
acts. The railway workmen are not losing, and are probably 
gaining respect for law and for the security of persons and 
property. 

2. The influence of the official leaders in this strike was a 
restraining influence. The officers of the American Railway 
Union tried in vain to dissuade their followers from striking, 
and the officials of other organizations endeavored successfully 
to keep the strike from spreading. The labor organizations of 
the country, as a whole, showed that they are not wanting in a 
regard for the public welfare, that the idea of a “general strike”’ 
does not appeal to them, and that, however strongly they may 
be convinced that individuals in their own ranks are oppressed, 
they are not as a whole so blinded by class feeling as to attempt 
to redress these grievances by throwing the affairs of the whole 
community into chaos. 

For these reasons, it was said above that the great strike of 
1894 is an occasion, on the whole, for encouragement, not for 
the alarm with which it has commonly been regarded. 


A. P. Winston. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL STATUS OF WOMEN IN ELIZA- 
BETHAN ENGLAND. 


Tue charms of English women in the days of the Tudors | 
and the early Stuarts were admitted on every side. Erasmus 
had found there “girls with angels’ faces.” Travelers from the 
continent were ready with their praise, and the most lukewarm 
of their number rarely fell short of the verdict of Petruccio 
Ubaldini who pronounced the beauty of these English women 
‘nothing inferior to . . . the most esteemed classes in Italy.’’* 
It was natural, therefore, that the Englishman should be partial 
to his countrywomen. But the student of industrial conditions 
is less interested in “fair maids Suffolk,” than in Drayton’s 
tribute to those of a more northern county: 

Ye lusty lasses then, in Lancashire that dwell, 
For beauty that are said to bear away the bell.” 


The drawbacks to health and a fine physical development 
were many. The homes of the laborers were small and slightly 
built. Landlords were often blind to the ruinous state of their 
cottages. The smoky atmosphere, the close proximity of the 
beasts that too frequently shared their master’s quarters, the 
bleak exposure of the “turf-clad”’ tenement, were not con- 
ducive to soundness of body. Even the highest classes suffered 
from unsanitary surroundings. The dreary castle lighted by 
narrow .slits in the ponderous walls, the stagnant moat, the 
reredos, the uncleanly, rush-covered floors, had not wholly dis- 
appeared from the island when Elizabeth ascended the throne. 
Swamps were numerous, and streets were foul. Shakespeare’s 
father was not without blame, it is said, for the conditions in 
Stratford-on-Avon. The streets of London were scarcely better. 
On the court rolls of the manor of Scotter in Lincolnshire, in 


*RAUMER, History of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries (1835), vol. ii. p. 72. 


2 Complete Works (1876), vol. iii. p. 175. 
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1578, there was entered this “Item—that no man make no 
dunge hills within the Quenes hyewaye on payne of euery hill 

. xij*.” In 1586 it was found necessary to impose a like 
fine upon persons throwing ‘“‘kytte or caryon into the heigh 
waye.’’* Such were the homes and their environment. As 
women naturally spent more of their time indoors than did men, 
it is not surprising to learn that maidens were weaker in body 
than their brothers. For the worthy pedagogue who recorded 
the fact to allege a ‘‘moonish influence” as the cause seems 
scarcely necessary. 

From the time of Henry IV. until the accession of Henry 
VIII. the food of the English consisted chiefly of meat and 
bread. Fresh meat and fish were not always to be had by the 
prosperous. Harrison, in his Description of England (1577), 
declared that the use of vegetables had been “not only resumed 
among the poor commons,.. . butalso. . . as daintie dishes at 
the tables of delicate merchants, gentlemen, and the nobilitie.” * 
Yet at the annual dinners of the Stationers’s Company, where 
twenty “ pastyes of venyson” were considered a small item, there 
was a great variety of flesh and fowl, with bread, sweets, and a lit- 
tle fruit. There were decorations, such as ‘‘a busshell and a halfe 
of Roses with pott flowres for ye wyndowes,”3 but vegetables 
are not mentioned. As the sixteenth century advanced, how- 
ever, the poor undoubtedly depended more and more upon the 
courser vegetables to vary their diet of salt meat. Their bread, 
too, was of the coarsest. Harrison complained that because of 
the high price of grain, ‘‘the artificer and poor labouring man.. . 
is driven to content himself with horrsecorne, I meane beanes, 


peason, otes, tares, and lintels, . . . and in time of dearth manie 
with bread made either of beans, peason, or otes, or of altogither, 
and some acornes among.” ‘‘White meats, milke, butter, and 


cheese,” according to the same writer, ‘‘woont to be accounted 
of as one of the chiefe staies throughout the Island, are now 


* Archeologia, vol. xlvi. pp. 385, 386. 
? Description of England (ed. Furnivall), book ii. p. 259. 
3 ARBER, Transcript of the Stationers’ Registers, vol. i. pp. 57-59, 137- 
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reputed as food appertinent onelie to the inferior sort.’’* But 
with prices ‘‘never so deare” as in that time, laborers could 
hardly have indulged freely in those articles. 

Yet in spite of any lack of that generous diet which the cli- 
mate was believed to require, in spite of the want of sanitation, 
in spite of the swaddling of infants and the incasing of the 
fashionable lady in “‘yron” stays, the Englishwoman of the 
Elizabethan age was physically among the foremost of her day. 
‘‘T might here adde somewhat,” says the author last named, “of 
the meane stature generallie of our women whose beautie com- 
monlie exceedeth the fairest of those of the maine, their comeli- 
nesse of person and good proportion of limmes.”* Among the 
fish-wives set forth in a curious reprint, one was old and pale, 
some were sharp of tongue, some loved good ale; but they evi- 
dently came of a sturdy race. The fish-wife of Hampton was 
of a type to compare with the lusty lasses of Lancashire : 

A body sound, 


A face full round, 
A forehead hye, 


A colour ruddy.3 


It was no new thing for women to share in work outside 
their homes. Perhaps there has never been an age when they 
have not had some part in seed-time and harvest. In the days 
of Langland, as may be gathered from the story of ‘‘ Rose the 
regratere,” her sex spun and wove for those who would employ 
them, brewed ale and sold it to “lowe folk” or to those of 
higher degree, and peddled bread from door to door. They had 
been retailers of bread and the chief brewers for a century or 
more. Certain statutes+ of the fifteen century relate to the 
mystery or trade of silkwomen, and to their complaints in regard 
to the competition of foreigners within the realm. In the reign 

* Book ii. pp. 144, 154. 

? HARRISON, book i. in Holinshed’s Chronicle (1586), vol. i. p. 115. 

3 Westward for Smelts, Per. Soc. Pub. 

433 Hen. VI. chap. v; 22 Ed. IV. chap. iii. 
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of Edward IV. trouble arose among the employees of the cloth 
manufacturers over the undesirable goods thrust upon them in 
lieu of a large part of their wage, and Parliament voted that 
‘‘every man and woman being cloth-makers, shall pay to the 
carders, carderesses, spinsters and all other laborers in any part 
of the said trade, lawful money for all their lawful wages.” * 

In the palmier days of the gilds women were admitted as 
members on varying terms. They are thought to have been 
generally the wives of the craftsmen. Every male member, 
however, was at liberty to employ not only his wife but his 
daughters and maid-servant. Widows were allowed to continue 
the business of their husbands with full privileges, and it is 
asserted that in some companies there were other women inde- 
pendently engaged. In the fourteenth century women were 
made an exception to the law against the pursuit of more than 
one trade.3 Whether within the gilds or without, women did a 
large part of the heavy work in Angevin England. 

Although the common law, in the sixteenth century, awarded 
the services and earnings of a wife to her husband, by an ancient 
‘custom of London,” a married woman in that city could carry 
on an independent business. She could sue and be sued. While 
the husband was of necessity a suitor in such cases, the wife was 
the ‘‘substantial party.’’* In the metropolis it was the woman 
lowest in the scale of labor who was most likely to suffer from 
the harshness of the common law. As the century drew toward 
its close, wage earners multiplied,’ and in their ranks were many 
widows and single women whose needs forced them to seek work 
beyond their own thresholds.© Women of every age, condition, 
and rank had their representatives in the industrial world. 

Few if any continental countries offered better industrial 
advantages to women than did England. There was no more 
striking contrast between the thought of Spain and of Holland, 


*4 Ed. IV. chap. i. 

? BRENTANO, History and Development of Gilds (1870), pp. 40, 68. HIBBERT, 
English Gilds (1891), p. 40. 

337 Ed. III. chap. vi. 531 Eliz. chap. vii. 

4 PROFFATT, Woman before the Law (1874), pp. 59, 77+ ® 39 Eliz. chap. xv. 
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where civilization was tending in opposite directions, than in the 
estimate of women’s work. In Spain work was degrading. The 
women of the aristocracy were exempt. Oversight of their own 
household was beneath them, although the trifling tasks to which 
fancy led them were well done. Embroidery was the chief 
resource of the Spanish lady. Among the poor the men were 
too proud to work, but not too proud to live by the toil of their 
wives. Whether in the fields or on the wharves, women were 
drudges. In Holland men and women stood side by side in 
home and shop. The Netherlands were the market of the world. 
When the men followed the sea, the women bought and sold, 
bespoke the custom of the foreigner in his own tongue, and 
computed their gains with the utmost accuracy. ‘ Moreover,” 
wrote Guicciardini,’ ‘they are housekeepers and love their 
households.”’ In Paris, also, women had a foothold in business. 
One of the rich merchants of the time was a certain Md. Dolve 
who dealt in silks.2. They appear to have taken some share in 
the trades. Here, they ran the hostelries; there, they managed 
the dairies. And everywhere embroidery and lacemaking 
became largely women’s work. 

English ladies of rank were mistresses of their own house- 
holds. Young women reared at the court, where home-life was 
at a minimum, sometimes developed into notable housewives. 
Even the daughter of an earl was taught the management of 
domestic affairs. Where, as at Knole, the family included more 
than a hundred persons, with the maintenance of seven tables, 
oversight required not a little generalship. Nevertheless, great 
ladies frequently knew the details of their homes. ‘Good M" 
Kircum: I perceve by my Lo: | Lord’s] man Shapton that you 
are very desiorus to have a searvant that hath served me,” wrote 
the Countess of Bath to the sister of Sir George Cary in 1594. 
“She can washe and sterch very well, and what else you will 
employ her to.’’3. And the noble lady proceeded to give partic- 
ulars concerning the wages and livery wished by the maid in 

*In CAMPBELL’s Zhe Puritan (1892), vol. i. p. 172. 

? MICHIEL, in Ca/. St. P. Venetian, vol. iii. 3 Trevelyan Papers, part 3, p. 27. 
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question. The great houses seem to have been domestic train- 
ing schools as well as polite seminaries, and the servants so 
brought up to have been in demand. It was quite proper, in 
the opinion of one of the most conservative earls of the day, for 
ladies in his wife’s station, ‘‘tosee that their women .. . . kepe 
the linnen sweete,” and “that spoile be not made of household 
stuffe.”’* 

Among country gentlefolk, the linen itself, as well as other 
cloths, was spun and sometimes woven under the eye of the 
mistress. The most of the apparel of the country gentleman 
was of domestic production. Mrs. Joyce Jefferies, whose home 
in the days of the civil war was in the town of Hereford, and 
who was wont to provide a generous wardrobe for her favorite 
goddaughter, presented that young woman with ‘a woollen 
gown ‘spun by the coock’s wife, Whooper,’ liver-coloured, and 
made up splendidly with a stomacher laced with twisted silver 
cord.”? It was the superior skill of ‘my lady” that directed 
the maids in their sewing or in the intricacies of the popular 
‘‘drawen worke,” while the gleam of her own needle or the 
twirl of her spindle filled many intervals. 

In some families the wife was much restricted in her own 
domain. In others her cares extended to the replenishing of 
stores and the repairing of buildings. Henry Percy, Earl of 
Northumberland, whose views on the duties of women were of 
the narrowest, admitted that ‘in this state of England wifes 
commonly haue a greater sway in all owr affairs than in other 
nations, Germany excepted.” He noticed that the men who 
were called to serve the government at home or abroad were apt 
to intrust the management of their estates to their wives, a 
wonder to him who saw ‘soe many faule into the absurdite 
every day.”3 His own daughter, Dorothy, Countess of Leices- 
ter, was an efficient woman; and it is almost startling to find an 
earlier lady of that title, Amy Robsart, directing the sale of the 

* HENRY Percy, Earl of Northumberland, in Archeologia, vol. xxvii. pp. 339, 340. 

2 Archaologia, vol. xxxvii. p. 198. 


3 Archeologia, vol. xxvii. pp. 337, 342. 
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wool from her husband’s sheep in a very practical way. Econ- 
omy was not despised in the greatest families. Anne Clifford, 
Countess of Dorset, Pembroke, and Montgomery, was called ‘a 
perfect mistress of forecast and aftercast.’”” She owed her train- 
ing, as well as the possession of her lands, to her mother, 
Margaret, Countess of Cumberland; and many a man traced 
the prosperity of his house to the prudence of wife or mother. 

‘‘Huswifery in the country,” in the opinion of John Lyly, 
‘*was as much praised as honour in the Court.’’? It was held in 
good esteem at the court itself. There were no matrons in 
attendance upon Elizabeth who could not, at home, “help to 
supply the kitchen with a number of delicate dishes of their 
own devising.’’? Sir John Harrington mentioned with pride 
that the ‘‘Queenes Majestie tastede my wife’s comfits, and did 
moche praise her cunninge in the makinge.” His after bidding 
to send no more because of ‘other ladies jealousie,”3 shows the 
rivalry in culinary skill. The men of that day were as fond of a 
good table as any of their descendants. Some were prolific in their 
directions for all branches of housekeeping. They wrote cook- 
books for maid and lady. If the English cook did not under- 
stand her business, and the English mistress, as a rule, was 
equaily ignorant—an assertion which W. Carew Hazlitt‘ cites 
Evelyn to prove—the books may have deserved a part of the 
blame. In any case, a lady occasionally won her husband’s praise,. 
not.to speak of a wider popularity. The old receipt-books 
bear witness to the skill of the inventor in such dainties as ‘“‘ Mrs. 
Leeds’ cheese cakes” and “tthe Countess of Rutland’s... . 
Rare Banbury Cake.” Effort was not lacking. It was human 
nature that women should be watchful over their own. ‘I am 
bewld to send your pale thin cheeks a comfortable litle breck- 
fast agaynst the contagion of this tyme,’’5 was the message from 
the aged Lady; Russell to her nephew Robert Cecil, who was on. 

* Euphues (1868), p. 196. ? HARRISON, book ii. p. 272. 

3 Nugae Antiguae (1804), vol. i. pp. 166, 167. 

4 Old Cookery Books (1886), pp. 69, 70. 

SELLIs, Original Letters, first ser., vol. iii. pp. 40, 41. 
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the point of a journey. Cooks are sometimes born, and of those 
the age doubtless had its share. 

The making of confections and preserves, and the distillation 
of the innumerable “waters’’ requisite for a well-stocked store- 
room, filled many of “my lady’s” morning hours. She became 
an adept in the use of her stills ‘“‘of tin or sweet earth.” There 


were 
Conserves of barberry, quinces, and such, 
With sirops,* 

and vinegars and cordials and rose-water, besides distillations of 
the ‘‘blessed ‘thistle,” betony, dill, eyebright, fumitory, hyssop, 
and mints. The English House-Wife names twenty-two of these 
waters, and ‘‘a world of others.”? Agua vitae was not the least 
among such preparations. Many a flower and herb went to its 
composition, wherein wine or strong ale with sack lees was used 
instead of distilled water. Verjuice, a favorite accompaniment 
of mutton and a necessary for the cook, was obtained from the 
fruit of the wild crab gathered from the hedgerows. As the 
liquid flowed from the press and was turned into the receptacles 
which were to hold it, the housewife’s finishing touch was the 
addition of a few handfuls of damask roseleaves. She was 
expected to understand the selection and care of wines. The 
brewing for the family was a domestic matter for which she must 
give orders. Her malt was a home product. Gervais Markham, 
in speaking of the process, claimed that 

this office . . . . belongeth particularly to the Housewife; and though 
we have many excellent men-maulsters, yet it is properly the work and care of 
woman, for it isa housework, and done altogether within doors, where generally 
lyeth her charge; the man only ought to bring in, and to provide the Grain, 
and excuse her from portage or too heavy burthens; but for the Art of making 
the malt, and the several labours appertaining to the same, even from the 
Fat to the Kiln, it is only the work of the Housewife and the Maid-servants 
to her appertaining.” 

From the choice of her barley or, if need were, of oats, to 
the storing of the malt when ready for use, she had to exercise 

*Tussar, A Book of Huswifery (1812), p. 274. 

?MARKHAM, Zhe English House-Wife (1675), p. 101 et seq. 
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judgment. Her methods at a certain stage were pronounced 
better than those of men, who usually turned the grain with a 
shovel. ‘They are for the most part Women-malsters which turn 
all with the hand, and that is the best . . . . way; for there is not 
a grain which the hand doth not remove and turn over and over.’’? 
And so from her own malt* ground, in frugal households, in her 
own quern, the mistress brewed the liquor everywhere held to 
be as necessary as bread. In the early spring she made a 
stronger quality known by the name of the month.3 Was it for 
economy’s sake, or because of her superior product, that Lady 
Bacon now and then sent a hogshead of her March beer to her 
sons Anthony and Francis? 

No rank is ever without its drones, but with the exception of 
that portion of the aristocracy who, under the Stuarts, devoted 
themselves to the dissipations of the capital, the wives of the 
richer tradesmen* of London led more idle lives than any other 
class of Elizabethan women. Rising at a late hour, they gave 
the care of the household almost entirely into the hands of 


‘servants.’ But they were epicures withal; and the marketing, 


they took upon themselves.s Naturally, they fell a prey to Ben 


Jonson’s “humours ;”’ and it is by no means a sly thrust which 


* MARKHAM, pp. 153, 154, 173- 

?“ For 80 boz of barley mault I sould for feare of the earle of Stanford’s plunder- 
ing of my howses in heriford, .... I had 3s. 8d.a boz,camto.... 14]. 3s. 4d.” 
— Mrs. Joyce JEFFERIES’s Acc’t Bk. in Archeologia, vol. xxxvii. p. 209. 


3 Three hogsheads of common beer were drawn ordinarily from a quarter of malt, 
and afterward one hogshead of “small drink,” if desired.—See MARKHAM, p. I81. 
Mrs. William Harrison mixed with her malt “ halfe a bushell of wheat meale and so 
much of otes small groond.” Three severa! times she poured over the mixture 
80 gallonsof boiling water. The second was drawn off, reboiled, and passed again 
over the malt, after which the three were poured together. Details are given in 
HARRISON, book ii. p. 158. 

4“Citizens and burgesses haue next place to gentlemen, who be those that are 
free within the cities, and are of some likelie substance to beare office. . . . In this 
place also are our merchants to be installed as amongst the citizens (although they 
often change estate with gentlemen, as gentlemen do with them, by a mutuall 
conuertion of the one into the other), whose number is so increased in these our daies.” 
HARRISON, book ii. p. 130. 

3S Every Man out of his Humour, Act MU. sc. iii. 
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he makes at ‘‘the fineness and delicacy of their Diet, diving into 
the fat Capons, drinking your rich wines, feeding on Larks, 
Sparrows, Potato-pies, and such good unctuous meats.’’? 

Among the yeomanry,' on the contrary, the wife was the 
busiest of mortals. With her family she must be stirring at five 
in winter and at four in summer. She must be carver at the 
early breakfast for the farmer folk. She must not only oversee 
her maids in their unceasing round, but help at numberless 
points. As cook, ‘‘she must not be butter-fingered, sweet-toothed 
nor fainthearted.”* She must superintend the making of the 
several kinds of bread to be provided for her family, the servants 
and “the hinds.” The bake-house with its bolting-house and 
sieves attached, its “troughs to lay Leven in,” its moulding- 
tables, its brake for kneading or ‘‘dough-sheet”’ for treading the 
dough, and its large brick oven, was the heart of the culinary 
department. In preparing the manchet or white bread for her 
own family, the housewife had evidently to begin at the founda- 
tion. 

First, your meal being ground upon the block stones, if it be possible, 
which makes the whitest flower, and boulted through the finest boulting cloth, 
you shall put it into a clean kimnel [large tub], and opening the flower hollow 
in the midst, put into it of the best Ale Barm the quantity three pints to a 
Bushel of meal, with some salt .... then put in your Liquor reasonably 
warm and knead it very well together with both your hands, and through the 
brake; or for want thereof, fold it in a cloth, and with your feet tread it a 


good space together, then letting it lie an hour or thereabouts to swell, take 
it forth and mould it into manchets rounds and flat, scotch them about the 


*Yeomen are those which by our law are called Lega/es homines, free men borne 
English, and may dispend of their own free land in yearelie reuenue to the summe of 
fortie shillings sterling . . . . This sort of people haue a certeine preheminence, and 
more estimation than labourers, and the common sort of artificers, and these com- 
monlie liue wealthilie, keepe good houses, and trauell to get riches. They are also 
for the most part farmers to gentlemen, .... and with grasing, frequenting of 
markets, and keeping of seruants (not idle seruants as the gentlemen do .. . .) do 
come to great wealth . . . . often setting their sonnes to the schooles, to the uniuer- 
sities, and to the Ins of the Court, or otherwise leauing them sufficient lands where- 
upon they may liue without labour, do make them by those means to become 
gentlemen.” HARRISON, book ii. p. 133. 


? MARKHAM, Pp. 51. 
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waste to give it leave to rise and prick it with your knife in the top, and so 
put it into the Oven, and bake it with a gentle heat.’ 

The best cheatbread, made of a coarser wheat flour, was raised 
with ‘‘a sowr Leven . . . . saved from a former batch,” as was 
that for the hinds, ‘“‘the coarsest bread for man’s use.”* Every 
kitchen had its spits for roasting, and such feats as the roasting 
of ‘‘a Chine of Beef, a Loyn of Mutton, a Capon and a Lark, 
all at one instant and at one fire, and have all ready together, 
and none burnt,”* called for no little skill. The housewife must 
also look after the fruits and herbs in their season. She must 
aim to furnish her table from the products of the farm. Every 
month recurred the brewing. And often, as once upon a time 
at the home of Gabriel Harvey’s parents, a chance visitor might 
have spied in “ye maulthowse .... ye... . mother and 
sister with sum of their servants, sum turning ye mault, soom 
steaping.”3 The curing of meats, the swingling and heckling of 
hemp and flax, the carding of wool, the spinning, scouring and 
bleaching of yarn, the making and mending, all were to be 
brought in with the daily stint. And as darkness shut down, it 
was the housewife’s hand that turned the key on cupboard and 
chest, on dairy and buttery; her eye which saw that all was 
made tidy, that ‘“‘leavens” were set and fire was saved. The 
prosperity of the family was confessed, even by the rhymers, to 
be largely in her keeping. 

For husbandry weepeth, 

Where huswifery sleepeth, 

And hardly he creepeth 
Up ladder to thrift.‘ 

The humbler homes, from some of which came many of those 
writers who crowned the age, are of equal moment, but their 
annals are proverbially obscure. It is interesting to learn that, 
ina household like Dr. Dee’s, where two servants and sometimes a 
nurse were kept, the wife was given money for the month; and 

* MARKHAM, pp. 73, 185, 186. 


? Made of “Barley 2 bush., of Pease 2 pks., of Wheat or Rye a peck, a pk. of 
Malt.” MARKHAM, p. 187. 


3 HARVEY, Works (1884), vol. iii. p. 75. 4 TUSSAR, p. 236. 
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that on one occasion, perhaps the eve of one of the astrologer’s 
continental trips, she “had eleven pounds to dischardge all for 
thirteen wekes next.’’* In homes like John Shakespeare’s there 
was little space for servants, even if there had been money to pay 
them. Where the family drew around one fire in the room which 
served for all the uses of the day, it was likely to be the hand of 
the wife and mother which swung the heavy kettles to their place 
on the crane. Drudgery could have been no stranger to Mary 
Arden and Anne Hathaway. Bishop Hall’s description of the 
cot of the poor copyholder? doubtless pictures the lowest portion 
of the class: 

Of one bay’s breadth, God wot! a silly cote, 

Whose thatched spars are furr’d with sluttish soot 

A whole inch thick, shining like black-moor’s brows, 

Through smoke that down the headless barrel blows. 

At his bed’s feet feeden his stalled teem; 

His swine beneath, his pullen o’er the beam. 

A starved tenement.3 

The possibilities remaining to the home-maker under such 
conditions were few. But the cottage, however poor, was not 
always shared with the beasts. The discomfort of cramped 
quarters was often lessened by the old practice of washing the 
linen in some convenient stream or pond; and in the days of the 
Tudors, the arms of the great-cross in the market-place in Strat- 
ford-on-Avon were frequently adorned with the fluttering gar- 
ments washed by the good wives at the neighboring pump. 
And in those lowly homes, the poetry of housekeeping was not 
wholly wanting. The preparations for a summer festival, the 

* DEE, Diary, pp. 7-8. 

?“The fourth and last sort of people in England are daie labourers, poore hus- 
bandmen, and some retailers (which haue no free land), copie holders, and all arti- 
ficers, as tailers, shomakers, carpenters, brickmakers, masons, etc. . . . [They] haue 
neither voice nor authoritie in the commonwealth .... yet... . incities and corpo- 
rate townes, for default of yeomen, they are faine to make up their inquests of such 
maner of people. And in villages they are commonlie made churchwardens, sidemen, 
ale conners, now and then constables, and manie times inioie the name of hedboroughes. 
Unto this sort also may our great swarme of idle serving men be referred.” HARRI- 
SON, book ii. p. 134. 

3HALL, Works (1839), vol. xii. p. 255. 
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making of a bridal cake, an excursion to the hedges or woods 
whence she returned loaded with wild crabs, flowers, and green 
boughs, brought sunshine and song to the mistress of the cottage 
which could boast of but a single room. 

Domestic service wore a different aspect in the Elizabethan 
era from that developed in following periods. It is a matter of 
course that the queen should have been served by noble ladies, 
if not that the secretary of state should have served now and 
then as her private amanuensis. But every noble lady or gentie- 
woman whose fortune warranted it, had gentlewomen in her ser- 
vice. Lady Compton placed two at the head of her list of 
attendants. On becoming a countess she wished the number 
doubled. One of Middleton’s characters, Mistress Openwork, 
feels herself superior to the tradesman whom she has married. 
‘I came to him a gentlewoman born. . . . ’Tis well known he 
took me from a lady’s service, where I was well beloved of the 
steward; I had my Latin tongue and a spice of the French, 
before I came to him.”’* Although many women married into a 
rank lower than their own, it is not to be inferred that such 
service told seriously against them. Lady Hatton mentioned 
the marriage of her “waiting-woman, a gentlewoman of good 
house and well allied,” to “Sir Walter, now Lord Aston.” Like 
Margaret Clement, niece of Sir Thomas More, the maiden was 
sometimes related to those she served. The daughters of less 
fortunate private gentlemen were glad to enter the homes of 
lawyers or merchants. 

Such gentle service seems to have met the needs of the 
housekeeper, who was by no means sure of efficient helpers from 
the lower ranks. London had its enchantment for the lowest as 
for the highest. The maid as well as her superiors could gain 
entrance to the theater, and it was a complaint of the day that 


Thither our city damsels speed, 
Leaving their mistress’ work undone.? 


Perhaps Sir Thomas Overbury aimed at a striking ‘‘ character’ 


' Roaring Girl, Act Ul. sc. i. 


?SyMonDs, Shakspere’s Predecessors (1884), p. 310. 
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rather than at truth when he compared chambermaids to lotteries, 
and affirmed that “‘you may draw twenty ere one worth any- 
thing.” But Lady Brilliana Harley, a woman of exceptional 
firmness and ability, was nevertheless troubled by the tempers 
and jealousies of her servants, and longed for the assistance of a 
well-trained gentlewoman. “I haue no body aboute me, of any 
judgment, to doo any thinge,”* she wrote. The other side of the 
subject appears to have found expression long before (1567), in 
a small black-letter volume entitled, A Letter sent by the Maydens 
of London to the vertuous Matrones and Mistresses of the same, in 
defense of their lawfull Libertie. Answering to the Mery Meeting by 
us, Rose, Jane, Rachell, Sara, Philumias, and Dorothie. it was 
evidently written—not by one of themselves—but by one will- 
ing to voice their views, and in reply to an attack upon their 
class. 

For what be the causes wherefore he wold have us restrained of our 
liberties? Forsoth because of privie contracts he would not have us resort to 
Playes: he findeth fault with our great expenses in banqueting, and accuseth 
us with pilferring and pycking of meate and candels from you. 

The second charge was denied; the third, referred to the 
mistresses themselves as the best judges of its falsity. On the 
first point it was claimed that 
all the weeke dayes we are continually busied and the Author findeth faulte 
but for the Holiday: the forenoone whereof we spend at church, or about 
necessarie businesse at home: and so much time have we not in the after- 
noone, that we can farre stray abrode, sith commonly they ring the first peale 
to Evensong before that we have halfe washed up ourdishes. Then must we 
either to church againe, or tarry at home to dress your suppers, for fewe 
commonly use to fast on Sundayes or Holy dayes, in London especially.” 

There were households fortunate in the long and iaithful 
service of those who, perhaps, had grown up in their midst. 
The mistress evinced her interest in their welfare, not merely by 
the character of her gifts, but in her intercourse with them. 
The master sometimes remembered them in his will with ‘so 
many pounds apiece as they severally had been and continued 


* HARLEY, Leflers, pp. 6, 35. 


2 /d., pp. 6, 13. 
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years in my service.”* If a desire for change at length overpow- 
ered them, they turned from the door with substantial tokens of 
goodwill from all the family. 

Among the employees in great houses, women appear to have 
been largely in the minority. The care of the linen was their 
special province. Cooks were “for the most part musicall- 
headed Frenchmen.”* The gentry, as well as their superiors, 
often secured men for that office, and occasionally discharged 
them for incompetence. Anne, Lady Bacon, referred in her 
letters to ‘Peter, my cook,” and to “the boy of my kitchen, a 
shrewd-witted boy and prettily catechised, but yet an untoward 
crafty boy.”3 At Knole the cooking was apparently given over 
to men. In kitchen and scullery there were four men to two 
women. At Homcastle, a manor in Worcestershire and the 
home of the Jefferies, an ancient family, the character of the 
employees in 1644 was most noteworthy. On the day of 
Worcester fair Mrs. Joyce Jefferies, according to her wont, made 


them presents: ‘“videl: Hester Packer, y* butler, Elinor 
burraston y* coock, Barbara y* day maide, and Elysabeth Joanes 
y® baker, to eche .... 1*”* Did the exigencies of war and 


the scarcity of men have anything to with the presence of a 
woman as butler? In general, the humbler the establishment 
the greater became the proportion of women among the 
employees, until, in the domicile where one pair of hands com- 
passed all the drudgery, the woman held an uncontested title to 
the place. ‘Go your ways,” exclaims the Welsh parson to 
Simple, “and ask of Dr. Caius which is the way: and there 
dwells one Mistress Quickly, which is in the manner of his 
nurse, or his dry nurse, or his cook, or his laundry, his washer, 
and his wringer.” ‘I may call him my master, look you,’ 
whispered that individual to the messenger, “for I keep his 
house, and I wash, wring, brew, bake, scour, dress meat and 


'Alieyn Papers, xxv. 
? HARRISON, bk. ii. p. 144. OVERBURY, Works (1856), p. 144. 
3SPEDDING, Letters and Life of Francis Bacon, vol. i. p. 115. 


4Archeologia, vol. xxxvii. p. 220. 
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drink, make the beds, and do all myself, . . . . you shall find 
it a great charge, and to be up early and down late.” 

There was no rapid shifting of servants or masters in that 
day. The law took particular note of laboring folk, and regu- 
lated the term of service and the wage.’ Cooks, bakers, and 
various other workers were hired by the year. Neither party 
could sever the contract during that period without cause satis- 
factory to two justices of the peace. A woman of Stratford-on- 
Avon deserted her employer in 1611, failed to give a valid 
excuse, and was condemned to several months’ imprisonment. 
The Letters Sent by the Maydens of London recounts the case 
of a girl who wished to leave the service of a master loath to 
lose her. The alderman’s deputy decided in her favor. ‘For 
why: she was by the year hired, hir time was expired, she ought 
no longer service, she was overcharged with worke, she had 
complained and found no amendment, she sought for more ease- 
ment, she liked not that entertainment.’’? If a servant wished 
to leave at the end of her year, a quarter’s warning was required. 
The unemployed woman could be sent to gaol for refusing to 
work. The freedom of the individual was not broadly recog- 
nized in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

In the fifth year of Elizabeth’s reign, Parliament repealed all 
previous acts regarding the amount of wages, and made new 
provision. The justices assembled yearly in their several shires 
were to fix the rates for laborers and servants; and the women 
who would be self-supporting were forced to acquiesce in their 
decision. They were paid quarterly. Holinshed, in speaking 
of a “great man’s” household, tells of the “ great wages trulie 
paid them everie quarter,and board wages everie Sundaie or 
plentie of meat and drinke and lodging on good feather beds.”’ ¢ 
By a decree of justices in 1594-5, a girl under fourteen was for- 
bidden more than food and clothing.’ Wages varied with the 


5 Eliz., chap. iv. 35 Eliz., chap. iv. 
*/d., p. 13 4 Chronicle, vol. iii. p. 1171. 


5S ROGERS, Agriculture and Prices (1882), vol. vi. 690. HAMILTON, Quarter Ses- 
stons from Q. Elizabeth to Q. Anne (1878), p. 12. 
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colation and lapse of time. Any comparison with present rates 
would involve an extended calculation of the difference in prices 
and in the value of money-—loosely estimated to have been five 
times as much as today. But something may be learned of the 
discrimination between women and men. In 1610 the county of 
Rutland decided that a bailiff who had charge of at least two 
ploughlands was to be given 52s. per annum, while a woman 
who could cook and bake, brew, make malt, and superintend the 
under servants was put down at 26s. 8d.‘ Similar cases might 
be cited; but although large numbers of farm laborers were 
boarded by the employer, there is uncertainty in regard to the 
bailiff. At Theydon Gerdon in 1615 men hired as domestic 
servants were paid 13s. 4d. per quarter; women, at most, 12s. 
6d.2__ There is a record of special interest concerning the annual 
wages of the household at Wormleighton in the opening of the 
seventeenth century. One man and one woman were paid each 
104. Among the lower servants, with the exception of one 
man who had 6s. 8d. less than any other person, the men 
received from 3s. 4d. to 6s. 8d. more than the women. Mrs. 
Joyce Jefferies, of Hereford and Worcestershire, the solitary 
mistress of a considerable household, apparently gave higher 
wages to some of her women than to any man in her retinue 
except the steward. Such instances were rare indeed. Not 
only were the wages of the man higher, but the value of his 
livery, which was often a perquisite, must have exceeded that 
of the gown given to the woman. The bargain between master 
or mistress and servant was, after all, a private matter. The 
law fixed the maximum of wages, but the covenant-penny often 
sealed an agreement which, in addition to a smaller sum, called 
for a second-hand gown, or, perchance, for ‘‘an apron, a payr of 
hose and shoes.’”” The plan devised in the fifth year of Eliza- 
beth’s reign proved difficult of execution. Thirty-four years 
later, as again in the second year of James I., Parliament, 
although claiming that the “Law hath been found beneficial for 
ROGERS, vol. vi. p. 692. 3 p. 623. 
* ROGERS, vol. vi. p. 630. 4 Archeologia, vol. xxxvii. p. 198. 
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the commonwealth,” acknowledged that wages had “not been 
rated and proportioned according to the plenty, scarcity, neces- 
sity, and respect of the Time, which was politically intended by 
the said act,’’* and endeavored to perfect the law. 

The woman who scrubbed and washed, who grasped at any 
day’s toil that came to hand, and did ‘the meanest chares,” 
was of the great class that filled the chinks in the body politic. 
In the fifteenth century her kind had served as assistants to 
masons, thatchers, and tilers ;* but whether that custom had gone 
by does not appear. Happy her lot when a regular task fell in 
her way, as did the sweeping of the market-place, once upon a 
time, in Stratford-on-Avon. For her who “kept the gardin at 
Whitehall” in the days of Edward VI., there was the godsend of 
an occasional fee from a sightseer. Now, a poor woman might 
earn 2s. 8d. in ‘‘skowrynge the vessell[s] and Dressynge the 
howse by vi Dayes”’ for the Stationers’ Company (1559); or, 
again, luck might drop 2s. in her way (1590) for reserving a 
‘‘Standinge in Paules churcheyarde”’? for certain late comers on 
some public occasion. But the charwoman’s dependence was, 
perforce, upon such as the lodgers in shabby chambers, whom 
Dekker depicts, giving sixpence a week for the care of a room, 
or the housewives who hired at their ‘‘ pleasures for a trifle and 
for a small time.” 3 The law had its eye upon her, compelling 
her to labor on the pain of imprisonment, lest she prove trouble- 
some to the state. The poet, at rare intervals, used her wretch- 
edness to point a simile, but no man wrote her history. 

In the dawn of a summer morning, many a maid with her 
shining pail went afield, brushing the dew from the grass as she 
sang snatches of old songs or called to the distant cows. Isaac 
Walton thought it ‘“‘not without cause that our good Queen 
Elizabeth did so often wish herself a milkmaid all the month of 
May.” Like the queen, he saw the idyllic side of rural life. 
The dairy had its poetry and its prose for mistress and maid. 

* 39 Eliz., chap. xii. 2 James I., chap. vi. 

? ARBER, vol. i. pp. 109, 547- 

3 Letter sent by Maydens of London, pp. 10-11. 
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The average towns-folk found nothing attractive in the gentle- 
woman who, in summer heats and autumn mists, took her accus- 
tomed way to the pastures to look after her cows and calves. 
There were titled ladies who gave personal care at every point, 
and who had no liking for the “ cleane-fingered girle” that held 
aloof from work. 

Her dairy was the pride of the English housewife. The very 
poor did sometimes come into the possession of a single cow, 
and thereafter, if the treasure were not speedily lost for debt, 
her good man had his ‘“mease of milk” before going to his 
work, and her schoolboy had butter for his bread. 

“Why, sir,”” protests a laborer in one of Robert Greene’s pamphlets, “ my 
cow is a Commonwealth to me: for first, sir, she allows me, my wife and sonne, 
for to banquet ourselves withal, Butter, Cheese, Whey, Curds, Creame, Sod- 
milk, raw-milke, Sower-milke, Sweete-milk, and butter-milke.”’ * 

Whether Joan or “ my lady,” the mistress was early at her 
post, to work or to direct, and to learn the latest pranks of 

Mab, the Mistriss Fairy, 
That doth nightly rob the Dairy, 
And can hurt or help the cherning.? 


she must see that the rooms were kept in spotless order, and 
every vessel, whether ‘of wood, earth, or lead,’’ immaculate. 
It was not hurtful to the daintiest hands, in the absence of other 
instrument, to work the butter and shape it into balls. To 
make a fine ‘“dische of butter, a soft cheese, or somme clouted 
creme ’’* was held a faultless accomplishment in a countess; but 
she met with the derision of the countryside if her interest led 
her to attend to the sale of her products. It was only the 
thrifty gentlewoman, or one of humbler station who might 
openly count her gains from her dairy. The good-wife who 
lent a hand in the milking rode to market with her butter 
unquestioned, or peddled her cream from door to door in the 
neighboring town; and the milkmaid with her farm-horse bear- 
ing the tankards of milk in panniers upon his back was a familiar 
sight on the highways. 

* Complete Works (1881-1886), vol. xiv. p. 24. 3 MARKHAM, pp. 146, 147. 

2 JONSON, Entertainment at Althrope. 4 Archeologia, vol. xxvii. p. 340. 
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By the time of Charles I., the fame of the Cheshire cheese 

had spread far and wide. Other shires went thither for their 
cows; they even imported their dairy-maids thence, but without 
success. The one rival was Somersetshire. There, in the parish 
of Cheddar, the housewives of every degree joined in cheese- 
making, with the result that theirs was ‘the best and biggest in 
England.” * 

The domain of the housekeeper stretched more widely still. 
The watching and hiving of the bees, the rearing of the poultry, 
occasionally the care of the flocks, belonged to her; and no 
countess of Northumberland took truer satisfaction in her ‘‘ fed 
fowle,” than did one Goody Beckenton in the six chickens 
which she presented to Lord Ellesmere when Queen Elizabeth 
graced him with a visit. 

The English garden in olden times afforded a curious variety. 
It furnished adornment for the house and supplies the kitchen. 
There were sops-in-wine, and cowslips, and columbine, and 
heartsease ; there, too, were rosemary, and hyssop, and fennel, 
and thyme, and many a plant unknown to the modern market. 
It produced some vegetables and an endless succession of herbs. 
In the earlier part of the period such vegetables as were used 
by the wealthy were often imported. ‘Seventy years since,” 
said Sir Thomas Fuller, we “hardly had a messe of Rath-ripe 
Pease, but from Holland, which were dainties for Ladies, they 
came so far and cost so dear.”’* In the last quarter of the six- 
teenth century, however, the gardens, even among. the poor, 
began to yield radishes, melons, parsnips, cabbages, carrots, and 
turnips. Some small fruits were to be found there. The bar- 
berry, raspberry, gooseberry, and especially the strawberry, 
were coming into cultivation, and were high in favor. Whether 
large or small, the garden was an annex to the house. Its 
fruits, flowers and herbs bore witness to the thrift of the mis- 
tress. Such volumes as Tussar’s Book of Huswifery professed 
to give her specific directions for its cultivation, and sometimes 


* FULLER, Worthies (1811), vol. i. p. 181; vol. ii. p. 276. 


? FULLER, vol. ii. p. 353. 
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extended her province to the flax field and the corn. Gardening 
became the rich woman’s pastime and a profitable business for 
the poor woman." It is safe to conclude that the widow Nachine 
Hills, a certain Protestant refugee, was far from the only one 
to live solely by gardening.” 

The gardens gave pleasant and healthful employment ; the 
fields, for the most part, heavy labor. Yet women were glad of 
an opportunity for the latter; and if any proved unwilling, the 
statute of laborers was again ready to press the unemployed into 
service. But coercion, if needed, did not always come from the 
law. Poverty was a still harder task-master,? and the entries of 
wages paid to couples, man and woman, tell of the homes where 
the wife’s earnings had to eke out those of the husband.4 Women 
seem to have done the most of the weeding. The hay field 
especially was theirs. They were largely in the majority among 
the hop-pickers. They reaped grain, swingled hemp, picked 
oakum, dipped sheep, and served as common laborers.’ Their 
wages varied greatly, not only in different periods, but in the 
same season. At Wormleighton, in 1601, the haymakers were 
paid 6d. per day in early summer, and but half as much in July. 
Undoubtedly laborers were more easily found as the haying 
advanced. Men received 6d. a day for mowing nettles, and 
from 6d. to 7d. for thrashing grain. Some twenty years later, 
the men and women working side by side in the meadows at 
Theydon Gerdon were paid 10d. and 8d. respectively; at Oxford 
a little earlier, 8d. and 6d. One entry shows that women, pre- 
sumably for the same kind of labor, were given a penny more 
than boys. In the hop fields, where the advantage lay in deft 
fingers rather than in strength, there was a difference in Essex, 


* ROGERS, vol. vi. p. 628, 634. 

? Cooper, Lists of Foreign Protestants, p.11. “Gardening hath crept out of Hol- 
land to Sandwich in Kent, and thence into this county [Surrey], where, though they 
have given six pounds an Aker and upward, they have made their Rent, lived com- 
fortably, and set many people on work. . . . "Tis incredible how many poor people 
in London live thereon, so that in some seasons, Gardens feed more poor people than 
the Field.” — FULLER, vol. ii. pp. 353. 

3 ROGERS, vol. iv. p. 733. 4/d., vol. vi. p. 633. 5 Jd., pp. 619-639, €96. 
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in 1614, of 4d. a day in favor of the men. These examples are 
drawn from the accounts of wages actually paid. In the justices’ 
rates, the discrimination was usually greater." 

J. E. Thorold Rogers, who took special notice of women’s 
earnings in agriculture, claimed that, in the fifteenth century, 
their work of ‘an unskilled kind was equally well paid with that 
of men.” Elsewhere, he referred to the general rise in wages at 
the close of the civil war, and showed that, in the latter part of 
the seventeenth century, the average weekly wage for women 
engaged in such common tasks as hoeing and weeding was 2s. 
634d. as compared with 2s. 3d. in the sixty years subsequent to 
1582.’ But he did not call attention to a point which his tables 
seem to prove, that, in some sections, the increase in men’s 
wages was four times as great as in women’s.3 

As a general thing it was no longer a castle that was left to 
the wife’s care in her husband’s absence, but a home and lands, 
perhaps herds and flocks and growing grain which demanded her 
constant oversight. It is evident that the average English- 
woman was capable and reliable. She was interested in all that 
concerned the family. The wife of many a grazier could judge 
of the weight and value of a fattened ox as quickly and accu- 
rately as her husband.* It was not the practice, as in Ireland,5 
to lay upon the wife the care of both household and fields. But 
now and then a husband was quite content to drop all responsi- 
bility upon the shoulders of his helpmeet, and to profit by her 
forethought and wise management. 

The women landholders of England were not all of the pat- 
tern of Anne, Countess of Dorset, Pembroke and Montgomery,° 
or of Elizabeth, Countess of Shrewsbury.? Each of these women, 

* Id., pp. 623, 629-633, 692. 

? ROGERS, Six Centurtes, p. 329; Agriculture and Prices, vol. iv. p. 495; vol. v. 
pp. xii, 642. 

3ROGERS, Agriculture and Prices, vol. vi. p. 694. 

4 HARRISON, book iii. p. 2. 

SSPENCER, View of the State of Ireland (1809), p. 102. 


® Harleian MSS. 6177, pp. 138, 140 et passim. 
7 LopnGE, //lustrations of British History (1838), vol. ii. pp. 94, 95- 
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after her own way, was eminently successful. But there were 
women who paid taxes on small holdings of ten acres, of five 
acres, and undoubtedly less. They sometimes had trouble with 
a neighbor over a growing crop, or the possession of the home. 
Was it because of poverty or sex? In 1593 their ancient cus- 
tomary was confirmed by “most of ye substantiall Inhabitants of 
Aston and Coat,” a parish in Oxfordshire. Among the names 
of these well-to-do citizens may be found those of three women.’ 
There were women farmers of all grades whose efforts were 
directed toward a prosperous estate and a pleasant home. 

The acts of Parliament under Henry VIII. and Edward VI. 
for the dissolution of gilds made exception of the “ fellowshipps 
of misteryes or craftes.” But the gilds suffered both by the 
confiscation of property and the increase of rich manufacturers.” 
In such advantages as they had to offer women still had some 
part. Their training was assured. Public sentiment called for 
it. There were no spinning schools as in Germany, but every 
craftsman and craftswoman became a teacher. And in order 
that there should be no evasion, seven years of apprenticeship 
were, in most cases, demanded by law.3 

Elizabethan women, if they chose, became bakers—not mere 
assistants, but proprietors—as their grandmothers had done 
time out of mind. When the mayor and burgesses of Hull had 
certain dealings with the bakers in 1598, one widow Arnold was 
of sufficient standing in that fraternity to take part in the nego- 
tiations.¢| Husband and wife did not always follow the same 
trade. Among the Protestant refugees living in Southwark was 
a certain tailor, Charles de Man. His wife, Edie, was officially 
recorded as a Dutch bakers Baking and brewing had long 
been known as ‘ huswives trades.’””’ The women in the latter 
calling were no longer “ brewsters,”’ but ‘‘breweresses” or brew- 
ers; and, sad to say, they were not always above the adulteration 
of their liquor.° Five women of the manor of Scotter were fined 

* Archeologia, vol. Xxxv. Pp. 474. ? BRENTANO, p. 99. 35 Eliz., chap. iv. 

4 LAMBERT, Thousand Years of Gild Life, p. 306. 5 COOPER, p. 92. 


6“ Such slights also haue the alewives for the utterance of this drinke that they 
will mixe it with rosen and salt.” HARRISON, book 1i. p. 161 
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at one time for violation of the law in brewing or baking. Finan- 
cialiy the women brewers were of all grades, from the one who 
brewed and sold in her home, to the owper of a brewery. There 
were probably many like Mris. Jane Higgins of Hereford, and, in 
London, Mris. James of Puddle-wharf, who dealt on a consider- 
able scale. The curious may consult today the account “ of 
such Beere as hath bene delyv’ed to th’ use of the Right Worr" 
Edward Coke Esquyer Attorney-gen’all unto the Queen’s most 
Excellent Ma**, at London, beginning the fifte of Julye,” and 
note that the amount, 154.10s., was ‘‘ Discharged the xxj of Nov. 
by me, Bridget Coke,” that gentleman’s wife, and acknowledged 
in due form ‘“ per me, Roger Osborne, for th’ use of my Mris. 
Mary James, bruer.”’* 

Washing, of course, was woman’s work. It was supposed to 
be at the feet of the whitsters and laundresses in Datchet-mead 
—or in the muddy ditch which bordered it—-that Sir John 
Falstaff was so ignominiously thrown by Mrs. Ford’s serv- 
ing-men. As a business, washing offered little rivalry and, at 
times, good remuneration. The washerwoman at New College, 
Oxford, in 1545, was paid 40s. by the year with board, as great 
a wage as that of the manciple and of the head cook, who was 
undoubtedly a man, and twice that of either the butler or the 
gardener.? Acertain student at Oxford, in 1605, paid his laundress 
2s. a quarter; a boy at Winchester, in 1623, Is. 6d. per quarter.3 
Mrs. Dinghen van den Plasse, the Flemish woman who intro- 
duced the art of starching in 1564, and made her fortune thereby, 
opened a branch of this calling, which seems to have been kept 
long distinct. A half century afterward Ben Jonson spoke of a 
‘ blew-starch woman,” an epithet which presumably was drawn 
from her business. Prices were good, and the many incidental 
references scattered through Elizabethan literature show that 
the starchwomen were a numerous class. 

The manufacture of cloth was largely a cottage industry. 

* EDEN, Zhe State of the Poor (1799), vol. iii. ap. cxii. 

? ROGERS, vol. iii. p. 663. 

3 Trevelyan Papers, part 3, p. 84. Hutton, Correspondence, pp. 237, 238. 
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The ‘“spinsters ’’ were maids, wives, or widows, as it chanced. 
The location frequently determined the nature of the product. 
In the neighborhood of Yarmouth, where fish-nets were in steady 
demand, £2000 or more were paid annually to the women and 
children who spun the twine.‘ Maidstone, on the other hand, 
was the center of a colony of spinners, men and women, foreign 
by birth or descent, whose specialty was thread. The persons 
appointed in 1622 to investigate their number and condition 
thought them ‘of meane ability.” The threadmakers them- 
selves complained of the decay of their trade through the impor- 
tation of Flemish thread. Among the silkwinders of South- 
wark might have been found the woman who had migrated from 
the chalk downs of Berkshire, and the one whose memories of 
an early home beyond the sea had been cherished now these 
thirty years. There were “twisterers” and hosiers and weavers 
of divers descriptions. A certain widow Revell who carried on 
her trade of tape-weaving near the Bankside employed at least 
one assistant.? ‘* My wife is learning now, sir, to weave inkle,”’ 
says the steward in Zhe Scornful Lady3 

Silks and says and linen cloths came from women's looms. 
And day after day, women ‘‘sempsters’’ and tailoresses shaped 
these products into garments. The struggle of the unfortunate 
sewer for bread was pictured from the pulpit as it is today. 

The thoughtful poor woman that hath her small children standing at her 
knee and hanging on her breast, she worketh with her needle and laboureth 
with her fingers, her candle goeth not out by night... . Sometimes she 
singeth ‘“‘ Have mercy on me Lord,” ... . sometimes “Judge and avenge 
my cause, O Lord.” . . . . And when all the week is ended, she can hardly 
earn salt for her watergruel to feed on upen Sunday.‘ 


as, for 


It is impossible to judge of the fairness of prices 
instance, 3s. 6d. for the making of three ruffs (1624)5— without 
a knowledge of the labor expended. The conditions found in 

* NASHE, Complete Works (1883-4), vol. v. p. 224. 

? COOPER, pp. II-21, 96, 97. 

3 BEAUMONT and FLETCHER, Zhe Scornful Lady, Act V. sc. iii. 

4Symonds (1609) in NEILL’s English Colonization of America, p. 30. 


5 Archaologia, vol. xv. p. 160. 
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the best shops are sketched in an old play, in which a young 
woman declares her intention to return — 
To mistress Holland, and to making shirts 
And bands again ;— 
a plan at which her brother scouts: 
— Faith, I should laugh 
To see you there again, and there serve out 
The rest of your indentures, by managing 
Your needle well, and making nightcaps by 
A chafing-dish in winter mornings, to keep 
Your fingers pliant.? 
For the ‘‘ great semptress ” or the tailor who could keep a shop, 
prospects were brighter. As late as 1542, women who followed 
the calling of merchant-tailor kept their apprentices. Eleven 
years earlier, the tailors of Exeter had granted to widows alone, 
of all their gild, the privilege of keeping as many assistants as 
desired if they bore ‘“‘scotte and lotte, yeve and yeld w'‘ the 
occupacion.”” Women were evidently members of the company 
in the beginning of the next century, and there seems to be no 
record of their subsequent exclusion from the trade.” 
Lace-making was of recent introduction, and both men and 
women were charmed with the filmy web. Did the women whose 
shuttles of bone flew busily inand out fare better than the seam- 
stresses? They sang at their work sometimes, but the songs 
were plaintive if one may judge from that which, in Twelfth Night, 
caught the fancy of Orsino’s melancholy mood: 
It is old and plain: 
The spinsters and the knitters in the sun 
And the free maids that weave their thread with bones 
Do use to chant it. 
By the time of Charles I. the bone had been exchanged for 
wooden bobbins, and Honiton was sending weekly consignments 
to London, but the lace was ‘‘bone-lace” still.3 Country folk 
made lavish use of a blue lace of thread known as Coventry blue, 
The City Match, Act 11. sc. iv.’ 3 FULLER, vol. i. p. 272. 


?CLopE, Early History of the Guild of Merchant Taylors, part 1, p. 42; part 2, 
p. 126. Situ, Gilds, p. 329. 
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a thread also used inembroidery. Although there were men in 
the same industry, the occasional references to embroiderers are 
usually to the othersex. Most articles of apparel offered a field 
for these workers. If the Puritan embroiderers—and there were 
not a few of them —found some brightness in their art, they yet 
turned it to curious account. Witness this passage from a play 
which tells of one, 
a Puritan at her needle, too: 

for flowers 

She'll make church historfés; . . 

My smock sleeves have such holy embroideries, 

And are’so learned, that I fear in time 

All my apparell will be quoted by 

Some pure instructor." 
It is not the only reference to such “histories” which may be 
found in the Elizabethan drama. ‘ Embroidered stockings, cut- 
work smocks, and shirts,’’? even Ben Jonson as he moralizes 
upon such finery, leaves the conviction that the author of the 
Anatomy of Abuses? does not greatly exaggerate in his description 
of silk wrought shirts that cost the wearer ‘‘some ten shillynges, 
some twentie, some fortie, some fiue pound, some twentie Nobles, 
and (which is horrible to heare) some ten pounde a peece.”’ 

In midsummer, 1602, the Queen became, for three days, the 
guest of Lord Ellsmere at Harefield. The illuminations, neces- 
sarily an important feature in the arrangements, involved a bill 
of 64 6s from ‘‘Mrs. Shewemaker the Tallowe Chaundler.’’* 
At almost every turn, some woman in some way was earning her 
livelihood. Down by St. Katherine’s dock under the shadow of 
the Tower, a widow Lambert fcellowed the cutler’s trade. 
Across the river in Bermondsey, where still the great warehouses 
are packed with wool, one judith Rutter, ‘wool-kommer,” 
employed her three servants. The craft of tanners was rigid in 
its enforcement of apprenticeship upon all who would enter that 
calling. Yet in the act of Parliament secured in the second year 

*MAYNE, Zhe City Match, Act I. sc. ii. ? The Devil is an Ass, Act. 1. sce. i. 

3STUBBES, Anatomy of Abuses (ed. Furnivall), p. 53. 

4 Egerton Papers, p. 346. 5S COOPER, pp. 2, 98. 
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of James I.,the wives and daughters of the tanners were made an 
exception.* 

But in no trade is the presence of women of greater interest 
than in that of printing. Among the London publishers? and 
printers of the period from 1553 to 1640 are the names of more 
than seventy women. They were widows who had received the 
business with a husband’s estate. Their efforts, however, were 
not always confined to a profitable but speedy closing of the 
establishment. They often ran on for two or three years, and 
no less than eighteen remained at the head of their several houses 
for terms extending from five to nineteen years. Among the 
thirteen who were both printers and publishers, Elizabeth All-de 
carried on her business from 1628 until her death twelve years 
later; and Joan Broome, whose work was cut short by her death 
in 1601, was for ten years the head of the printing and publish- 
ing house at the sign of the ‘Great Bible at the Great North 
Door of Paul’s Church.”3 A peculiar history is attached to the 
names of two others, Anne Purslowe who, for seven years, was 
known as a master printer and a publisher, and Anne Griffin who 
conducted a similar business for at least nineteen years. Print- 
ing was more or less under governmental control in the Eliza- 
bethan age, the surveillance varying with the supposed need. 
In a list of printing houses, dating from about 1635, it is stated 
in connection with the business of each of these women that 
‘“haviland, yo[ u|ng and fletcher haue this yet.” John Haviland, 
Robert Young and Miles Fletcher were then master-printers with 
their three several printing-houses and other extensive interests. 
The list mentioned above, after some statements as to a printing- 
business then recently purchased by one Bishop, adds: ‘ It is 
thought that Bishop is but used in it, and yat the estate is in 
haviland, yo[u|ng and fletcher[’s hands].” The editor of that 
invaluable work, A Transcript of the Registers of the Company of 


™2 Jac. I. chap. xxii. 

?As all the women printers were also publishers, the two are here considered 
together. 

3 ARBER, vol. iv. p. 507; vol. v. p. 203, e¢ passim. 
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Stationers, says in reference to these three entries: ‘In Charles 
I.’s reign, there came a new development in the Trade. Robert 
Young, Miles Flesher and John Haviland formed themselves 
into a syndicate, and became privately the real owners of Print- 
ing businesses carried on ostensibly in other names.” * 

Anne Griffin was left a widow in 1620 with a printing-house 
and debts amounting to £800. She took John Haviland as a 
partner and enlarged her business. On June 7, 1621, the two 
‘entered for their copies,” on the stationers’ record, eleven 
works, an unusually large number. From that time on until 
1627 their entries indicate a growing trade. When, after an 
interval of nearly eight years, the name of Mistress Griffin reap- 
pears in the Regvsters, it relates to a book entered “ for her copy.” 
John Haviland is heard of no more in connection with her copy- 
rights. For two years her entries — not a small number for that 
day —were in her name alone. In 1637 she was one of several 
who reprinted a work entitled Zhe Holy Table, an act which 
called forth a new Star-Chamber decree; and in the reappor- 
tionment of licenses to master-printers, Anne Griffin was dis- 
placed by her son Edward. If Haviland, Young, and Fletcher 
were known to be the responsible parties in her house, they were, 
nevertheless, on the new list of the twenty master-printers of 
London. But Anne Griffin was not to be disheartened. Her 
publishing business went on.’ 

Women seem to have been more venturesome than men— 
not so much in violating copyright, as in printing without that 
registry which showed the sanction of the Bishop of London 
and the wardens of the company. In a single instance the 
Stationers’ Company assumed the debts of a woman publisher in 
consideration of all her books and copyrights. For the most 
part, these women appear to have been successful. A hint of 
the value of their investments is found where a certain Margaret 
Hodgets sells all her right and title in GRANADOES meditacons, the 
Mothers Legacye, the Practise of pietye,and Sandes, his travelles for 

'Jd., vol. iii. p. 701, 703; vol. v. p. xxx. 

? Jd., vol. iii. p. 704; vol. iv. pp. 55-184, 333-384, 424, 528, 532. 
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forty-five pounds.*’ One woman made her mark in place of sig- 
nature. She is named in the editor’s list as a publisher for a 
year. But it is not safe to say that her career as a publisher 
ended there. One who in 1625 signed herself in a fair hand 
Ellen C. Boyle, is recorded in the same list as a publisher in 
that year only. The Registers do not mention her again. Yet 
her husband died in 1615. Of all the books entered at the 
Stationers’ hall as his copies, he had made an assignment of but 
one. What of the widow and the estate during that decade ?? 

One Mistress Toye was a prolific publisher of ballads, and in 
1558 she obtained the sole ‘“‘lycense to prynte” the Latin cate- 
chism. The patent for the printing of law books and the copy- 
rights of the largest music stock of the time were, for a season, 
vested in women. Much of the world’s best literature passed 
through the hands of these publishers. Christopher Marlowe, 
Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, Spenser, Homer, Cicero, 
Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus, Cervantes—these are some of the 
authors with whose writings they had to do. In 1637 a widow 
Allot sold her right and title to sixty works, among them a 
share in sixteen of Shakespeare’s plays.3 One of the first steps 
taken in her business by a certain Hannah Barret was the sale 
of two now unknown works, apparently to enable her to increase 
her already large investment in the copyrights of the works of 
Francis Bacon. She published the last author’s edition of the 
Essays, a pirated edition having been issued the year before 
from the publishing house of Elizabeth Jaggard.* In 1645 there 
came from the press a small octavo volume by John Milton. It 
was printed, as its title-page shows, ‘by Ruth Raworth for 
Humphrey Moseley; and are to be sold at the signe of the 
Princes Arms in Paul’s Churchyard.” This first edition of his 
collected poems included L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Lycidas and 
Comus.5 

The queen led the way in foreign trade, and risked many a 

* Td, vol. iv. p. 148. 3 /d., vol. iv. p. 388. 

2 Jd., vol. iii. p. 424; vol. iv. p. 143. “4 Bacon, Essays (ed. Wright), p. xv. 

5 Masson, Life of Milton (1859), vol. iii. p. 451. 
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private venture. She signed the charter of the first East India 
Company, in which women had their investments. The Countess 
of Cumberland’s fifty pounds adventured in the first voyage, was 
a trifling sum compared with the £480 subscribed by plain 
Elizabeth Mosely whose name, perchance, is preserved in no 
other connection. There were women—more often not of noble 
birth—who were shareholders in western colonies, owners of 
estates in the new world, and of merchant vessels on the sea. 
The England of the thirteenth century had its Jewesses, as 
well as its Jews, upon whom it depended as money-lenders. In 
the sixteenth, no Hebrew was allowed to step upon its shores. 
But there were women to the manner born who added to their 
wealth, not only by loaning money, but by buying and selling 
land, timber, and other commodities. When Elizabeth, in a 
certain contingency, called for a loan of some £8000 from the 
London merchants, the Lady Joan Laxton advanced £1100 at 
the rate offered, 12 per cent. per annum. She was several times 
a creditor of the Crown.? There is trace of a woman’s connec- 
tion with the manufacture and sale of ordnance. The large 
majority of those engaged in traffic, however, bought and sold 
upon a smaller scale, and ranked below the gentry. Tradesmen 
were often assisted by their wives, if indeed they did not some- 
times recognize them as partners. But the genuine shop-woman 
was sole proprietor, and was credited with such independence of 
her husband in business that she would ‘not be held to give 
him an account of her dealings eyther in retaile or wholesaile.’’3 
According to the dramatist, she was not seldom forced to revive 
the shattered means of her household through her own labors. 
“QO sir,” remarks one of Middleton’s characters in speaking of a 
tobacconist, ‘‘’tis many a good woman’s fortune, when her hus- 
band turns bankrout, to begin with pipes and set up again.”’*+ A 
tradeswoman’s assistants were apt to be of her own sex; and, 


*STEVENS, Dawn of British Trade, pp. 251, 261, 262. 
?BuRGON, Life of Sir Thomas Gresham, vol. ii. p. 343. 
3POWELL, Zom of all Trades, p. 143. 

4 MIDDLETON, Noaring Girl, Act I. sc. i. 
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while the maid in charge of the shop busied her fingers over the 
making of some article for the stock, she appealed to the passers- 
by after the usual manner of the clerk or apprentice: 
—Sir, what is ’t you buy ? 
What is 't you lack, sir, calico, or lawn, 
Fine cambric shirts, or bands, what will you buy ?' 

There were feather-shops, clothing establishments and apothe- 
caries’ shops. There were thread-sellers like one Ann Hamlett 
of Cripplegate within, and dealers in peltry like the “ conney- 
skin woman of Budge-Row.” There were shops for the sale of 
wigs, and hosiers’ shops. The widow who dwelt ‘‘at the hether 
end of Powles Churchyeard,’’ just under the shadow of ‘“ my 
Lord Byshopp of London’s gate,” evidently dealt in a superior 
article of ‘worsted stockings” since a certain Mr. John Wil- 
loughby was so anxious to send to her for goods.?__ Until about 
1570, the only silk shops in London were kept by women. The 
law had long acquiesced in their monopoly, and among them 
one Mistress Montague enjoyed the patronage of the queen. 
In 1564 three women who were neither printers nor publishers 
were entered in the hallbook as citizens and stationers.3 Others 
might be discovered all the way down to the time of Pepys,‘ 
who one day wrote in his diary: ‘‘Then I looked in the Hall, 
and was told by my bookseller, Mrs. Michell,’’— but the book- 
seller’s remark matters less than the fact that her shop seems to 
have been an attractive haunt. 

One Jane Williamson was officially registered as ‘‘ by trade a 
merchaunte.” Others of her class were not far to seek. In 
Colchester was to be found a good-wife Snace whose threads, 
laces, and other wares were imported from Holland;5 and Jon- 
son’s “rich China-woman,” whose costly stuffs from the Orient 
rivaled the attractions of the Royal Exchange, undoubtedly had 
her parallel in the capital. 

The fashion of London daily resorted to the Exchange. Its 

* DEKKER, Shoemaker’s Holiday, Act IV. sc. i. 

2 Trevelyan Papers, part 3. p. 32. 4 Diary (1893-6), vol. i. p. 32. 

3 ARBER, vol. i. pp. 251, 254, 257. 5 COOPER, pp. 26, 71. 
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promenades were thronged with ladies and gentlemen. While 
milliners and other shop-women arranged their goods in the 
most attractive manner, above the chattering and laughter arose 
the cry of the maids, “ Sir, what is’t you lack ?’”’ Was it truth, 
or merely rancor against courtiers, which drew forth Robert 
Greene’s assertion that finer workmanship and better values were 
to be had among the women of the Exchange than from the 
French 

The Royal Exchange, with its hundred shops or more, was 
famous throughout the kingdom. But women’s traffic prospered 
in other towns where they dealt in goods of many sorts from 
imports to the homeliest of English staples. John Shakespeare, 
glover, and wool dealer as well if tradition speak truth, may have 
encountered no rivalry while in trade; but he is said to have 
had a successor in one Joyce Hobday. ? 

In lowlier ranks were the butter-women and venders of prod- 
uce at Newgate and other markets, and the souse-wives who 
sold pickled meats. ‘ Have I not ta’en you from selling tripes 
in Eastcheap, and set you in my shop,” exclaims Dekker’s irate 
shoemaker?3 The epicure might get his pheasant or the 
choicest partridges from some ‘good-wife Poulter,” while the 
rank and file sought the stalls of the fish-wives of Turn-again 
lane or Billingsgate, a clannish rout of doubtful but lasting fame. 
At Bartholomew Fair,‘ if the playwright may be trusted, there 
were no stands more popular than those of the gingerbread- 
woman and the pig-woman. The latter provided for the public 
the special dainty of the occasion, young pig roasted to a turn. 
At atime when the plague was sweeping over London, it was 
said that the herb-women were among the few whose business 
continued to thrive’. It was a pleasant calling, that of the 

—herb-woman 
That sells away ali her sweet herbs and nosegays ;° 

* Works, vol. xi. p. 288. 3 Shoemaker's Holiday, Act Ml. sc. ii. 

? LEE, Stratford-on-Avon (1885), p. 32. 4Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, passim. 

5 DEKKER, Non-Dramatic Works (1885), p. 274. 


6 MIDDLETON, Women Beware Women, Act I. sc. ii. 
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and the stands in Cheapside where she and her mates displayed 
their stock —abandoned in 1657 for a new market-place in Paul’s 
Churchyard *—could not but have been an attractive spot. 
Humbler than the keeper of the marketstall were the women 
whom Overbury called “‘ pedleresses.”” There were indeed some 
traffickers, destitute of shop or stall, whose husbands bought 
eggs, chickens, and other provisions in different shires while 
they sold them to dealers in London or elsewhere.? But the 
true peddler did business on a narrower scale. Retailers of 
apples and oranges haunted the gates of the Royal Exchange. 
The “‘ Katern-pear woman” had need to keep a watchful eye 
upon her fruit. Hawkers of lace and notions sought custom 
from house to house. The oyster-wife furnished writers with 
many a simile. She often made one of 
—-the ballad singer’s auditory, 

Which hath at Temple Bar his standing chose, 

And to the vulgar sings an alehouse story. 

First stands a porter; then an oyster-wife 

Doth stint her cry, and stay her steps to hear him.3 
In summer other sounds were to be heard—now a peddler cry- 
ing ‘Buy any Scurvy-grass?” and again ‘tthe rod-woman— 
quick, quick, quick, buy my rosemary and bays?’’* Country 
wives brought marrow-puddings and other edibles to tempt 
the palates of the towns-people. Undoubtedly the trucksters 
still bought their bread at the rate of thirteen loaves for a 
dozen, in which practice lay their profit, and delivered it at the 
homes of their customers. Of all who had to do with such 
traffic, the ‘‘ Mercury women” who helped to spread abroad the 
fledgling news sheets were the most notable. It is not clear 
whether they appeared on the street. Let an old writer tell his 
own story: 

We must come down to the reign of King James I. and that towards the 

latter end, when News began to be in fashion: and then, if I mistake not, 


*DuGDALE, Diary, p. 101. 
? HARRISON, book ii. p. 300. ‘3. Davies, Zpigram xxxviii. 
4 MIDDLETON, Roaring Girl, Act 11. sc. ii.; Blurt, Master-constable, Act M1. sc. ii. 
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began the use of Mercury women ; and they it was that dispersed them to 
the Hawker ..,. These Mercuries and Hawkers, their business at first 
was to disperse Proclamations, Orders of Council, and acts of Parliament.* 

The greater part of the inns in London were carried on by 
women. If the hostess were married, her husband usually fol- 
lowed some other vocation. In some counties, as in Hampshire 
and Essex,a fourth part or more of these houses were conducted 
in like manner. They were often barren of comforts, too often 
mere tippling-houses. When industrious and well qualified, the 
fame of ‘“‘mine hostess’ spread far and wide. Under her roof 
could be found fresh, sweet rooms with growing plants and the 
latest ballad. Now she was attending to the wants of a dis- 
mounting traveler, now 

— in the kitchen ’mongst the maids, 

Spitting the meat ’gainst supper for my guess.? 
She made her inn a haven where savory food and lavender-scented 
sheets invited the wayfarer to refreshment and rest. Akin to 
her was the keeper of the ordinary. Whether her house were 
of the three half-penny variety or more pretentious, her aim was 
thrift. The satirist even suspected her of entreating the pres- 
ence of the poet at her table for the sake of the custom drawn 
thither by his don-mots. 

It was a hard world for the poor —that ‘‘merrie England.” 
They had their holidays and their junketings, but it was upon 
the principle of ‘eat, drink, and be merry, for tomorrow 
we die.” What wonder that women as well as men sought 
their fortunes in a new land! Some there were whose timidity 
led them to endure wretchedness ia a familiar spot rather 
han follow a husband to a strange country. Margaret Win- 
throp, when speaking of such a one, did ‘‘marvel what mettle 
she is made of.’’3 But stouter hearts outnumbered them. 
Hundreds crossed the sea to work cheerfully beside their hus- 
bands until, perchance, left to fight the battle alone. Some, 

* NICHOLS, Lilerary Anecdotes, vol. iv. p. 34. 

?GREENE, Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, sc. ii. 


3 WINTHROP, History of New England, vol. i. p. 437. 
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like those three-score ‘‘honestly-educated” young women who 
frankly sought husbands and homes in Virginia, were helped 
on their way. Others, widows with children and women friend- 
less and alone, depended upon their own right hands, and now 
and then achieved success. Their undertaking, so little marked 
at the time, so lightly mentioned today, demanded the courage 
of heroes. 

It is impossible to trace more than the beginnings of profes- 
sional life for women in the age of Elizabeth. Little can be 
told concerning the most of those whose calling suggests any 
approach to such a claim. There were nurses for children, 
women who looked after their bodily wants and amused them 
with wondrous tales at bed time; no more. Governess was 
often but another name for the same functionary. But the 
career of school-mistress was open. The word recurs in the 
writings of the time, but rarely a hint of the duties of her 
office. There were preachers known by that title if not 
ordained. What facts underlie the satirical pamphlet entitled 
A Discoverie of Six Women Preachers in Middlesex, Kent, Cam- 
bridgshire, and Salisbury, printed in 1641, cannot easily be deter- 
mined. “In ancient times I have read of Prophetesses, but not 
untill of late heard of women Preachers,” says the author, who 
attributes their course to a desire for superiority. Whatever the 
motive, there were women who preached to large audiences. Of 
those found among the early Baptists, one Mrs. Attaway, “the 
mistress of all the she-preachers in Coleman street,” was given 
pre-eminence. The midwife, a personage of greater standing 
than at present, was forced to obtaina license in order toadminister 
baptism, but the amount of her scientific training is uncertain. 

The practice of medicine by women was extensive. Com- 
plaints of them were heard early in the reign of Henry VIII. 
when Parliament accused them of employing ‘‘noyous” medi- 
cines and “‘nothyng metely,”’ and forbade all persons unexam- 
ined and unauthorized to exercise that profession.? The law 
evidently became a dead letter. The people in remote districts 

Masson, Ailton, vol. iii. p. 140. 23 Hen. VIIIL., chap. xi. 
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found “kitchen physic” the most available. The common folk 
believed it a saving, and often as satisfactory, to employ ‘‘a good 
old woman.” To such a one did the worthy Able Drugger 
intrust his case: 

Yes, faith, she dwells in Sea-coal-lane, did cure me 

With sodden ale and pellitory o’ the wall: 

Cost me but two pence.* 
That some really turned their aptitude to account is upheld by 
this “Itm, pd... . to Mary le Straunge for to pay Sharman 
for her leche craft . . . . xviiis’’* Many a so-called witch, as 
well as the average gentlewoman, possessed a creditable knowl- 
edge of herbs. Lecky quotes the investigations of Michelet in 
proof of the success of the first.3 The latter frequently extended 
her studies into the domain of chemistry, and her skill in sur- 
gery was sometimes considerable. The very writer that railed 
at these women confessed their popularity. Their generosity 
was at the root of much opposition. Quackery existed as a 
matter of course, but that was not confined to women. The 
regular practitioner ‘cursed the old gentlewomen and their 
charity that made his trade their alms.’’* Prejudice added edge 
to his bitterness. His only comfort was in the assurance of his 
friends ‘‘that the depth and secrets of this most excellent Art of 
Physic are far beyond the capacity of the most skilful woman, 
as lodging only in the brest of learned Professors.” 

‘‘ Professors,"” women were not; for such entries as ‘‘ Sophere 
Raymen, widow and surrurgion’’® prove nothing more than prac- 
tice. But if long study could fit women for physicians, then 
were some of no mean qualifications. Sir Thomas More wished 
his daughter Margaret to spend her life in the study of medicine 
and divinity. His thought was of her health and culture. Lady 
Apsley, however, whose husband, Sir Allen, was sometime Lieu- 
tenant of the Tower of London, was actuated by the longing to 
alleviate suffering, and she strove by all means at her command 


' JONSON, Alchemist, Act 111. sc. iv. 4 EARLE, Microcosmography (1867), p. 69. 


? Archeologia, vol. xxv. p. §47- 5 MARKHAM, Pp. 4. 


3 Rationalism (1872), vol. i. p. 92, n. © CoopER, p. 89. 
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to attain the power. The emergencies of civil war showed her 
daughter, Lucy Hutchinson, far from inefficient in surgery. Lady 
Anne Halkett was probably more widely known. After the bat- 
tle of Dunbar she dressed the wounds of sixty soldiers from the 
royalist army.’ Her fame extended to Holland. The rise of 
a kindly and more liberal spirit is shown by the fact that regular 
physicians sometimes sent patients to her. Her success where 
they had failed proves that their confidence was not misplaced. 

“Women generally do little who are the half of mankind,” 
was the criticism of Sir Thomas More when contrasting the 
nations about him with his own Utopians. Not far from the 
same time, his friend Erasmus was busy over the Colloguies. As 
if in rejoinder he made a character affirm: ‘“ There are some 
affairs that we have to settle with the men, too, who exclude us 
from all honorable employments and only make us their laun- 
dresses and their cooks.” With a glint of satire there was 
much earnest, as the context shows. They passed away in the 
dawn of the Elizabethan age. 

If the accusation of idleness still needs reply, what has gone 
before would better have remained unwritten. Cooks those 
women were — such as nature or a scanty training made them — 
and laundresses sometimes. The facts reveal that they were 
much more. And yet, women often had much ado to “get leave 
to work.” The wish—half fretful, half divine—to earn her 
right to a place in the world, invaded the breast even of Lady 
Jane Grey, descendant of kings and queens, as she pined under 
imprisonment. Much of the progress made by Elizabethan 
women was lost in the next age; but that impulse to earn a 
foothold, to justify existence, never died out. 

CAROLINE LAPHAM. 


*HALKETT, Diary, pp. 62, 66. 
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NOTES. 


TRUSTS IN EUROPE. 


We are indebted to the efficiency of our counsular service for very 
valuable information regarding the recent development of trusts in 
Europe. The Bureau of Foreign Commerce has made a collection in 
a small volume of Special Consular Reports, Vol. XXI1, Part ILI, with 
the title: “Trusts and Trade Combinations in Europe.”” Amidst the 
current discussions about the causes of trusts in America it will be of 
value to know that trusts may develop without the favoring conditions 
of a high protective tariff or discriminating transportation rates. 
England has no protective tariff; Germany and Austria only a slight 
one. In neither of these countries have complaints of railway dis- 
crimination been heard, because of the strict government control of 
railways. In spite of these differences in the general industrial 
structure between the United States and Europe the apparent tendency 
in either place is the growing concentration of capital into trusts. As 
will be seen later, the trusts of Europe generally take a different legal 
form from those of the United States, and may not technically be 
called “trusts ;’’ but in their economic efficiency of controlling pro- 
duction and influencing prices they resemble the American trust. 

The rapid development of industries in Germany presents many 
similarities to our own business life. Time-honored institutions are 
fast disappearing, and the German business man is seeking new 
methods by which he may be enabled to enter the world market. In 
the resulting reorganization of business methods concentration of 
capital into trusts or “ Kartelle’’ seems to be inevitable. 

Among trusts resting upon natural or legal restrictions may be 
mentioned the dynamite trust and the coal trust, the former because of 
its patent rights and government control. The dynamite trust includes 
in its territory Germany, Switzerland, France, Belgium, and Great 
Britain, and has driven many a hard bargain with several of the Euro- 
pean goverments. The great Rhenish-Westphalian coal combination 
consolidated in 1892 several smaller syndicates, and through its control 
of the output dictates prices both to the Prussian government and to 
individual consumers who do not possess their own mines. 
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Of the industrial trusts the iron trade combinations are of peculiar 
interest : 

Their purpose is the usual one, to prevent unhealthy competition by con- 
centrating the sale of the combined output in the hands of a managing com- 
mittee, which apportions and distributes orders among the members, fixes 
selling prices of products, and, as nearly as possible, regulates production to 
meet but not exceed the demand.' 

The construction and method of operation of this combination differs 
from the American steel trust. The combination is only a “selling- 
pool” and does not own the individual firms of which it is composed. 


Having come to a general agreement and signed a contract binding all 
members to sell their entire product to the central committee, an expert 
commission was sent to visit all the works, note carefully their capacity, 
quality of principal product, and location with respect to transportation, 
local market, and facilities for export. All orders are received by the gen- 
eral manager of the syndicate and apportioned among the members accord- 
ing to the capacity of their works and the special requirements of each case. 
Orders for export are naturally given to works nearest the frontier, and when 
for such or other reasons one of the associated plants receives more than its 
due quota, the excess is deducted in the apportionment for the next quarter. 
At the close of the year all accounts are balanced, a general compensation of 
the excesses and deficits of production arrived at, in which each plant is cred- 
ited with the quota assigned to it in the scheme of allotment. 

The organization is an ironclad compact in which each contracting party 
agrees to submit without conditions to all rules and measures adopted by the 
syndicate, or, in default, to be fined for disobedience. For this purpose 
blank acceptances are signed by each member and put in the hand of the syn- 
dicate treasurer. Should a member be fined the treasurer fills in the amount 
of such penalty on the signed check and puts it into circulation. Such a 
syndicate has naturally great power and efficiency in promoting export trade. 
In the allotment of orders the plants nearest the frontier or tide water are 
favored because they can most easily export their surplus, which if allowed 
to accumulate might depress the market at home. If, as sometimes 
happens, this excess has to be exported at a loss the resulting deficit is made 
up to the losing member from the funds of the syndicate, which collects 
the money for such export bounties and for its own working expenses by a 
levy or tax, assessed by the general meeting, in the form of a percentage on 
the aggregate sales.” 


* Consular Reports, p. 463. | 
2 Ibid., pp. 464,555. See also Schriften des Vereins fiir Socialpolitik, vol. \xi, p. 15 
f., where substantially the same methods are outlined in regard to the alkali trade. 
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The effect of this sort of protected foreign export is shown in an 
item quoted by Bradstreet, March 3, 1901, from the London Finan- 
cier. The German Wire Rod Syndicate issued a report of its opera- 
tions in the six months ending December 31, 1g00, from which it 
appears 
that the syndicate, which comprises no less than eighty-two works, sold 
41,831 tons of wire rods. Of this quantity 22,307 tons were disposed of in 
Germany, while the remaining 19,524 tons were sold abroad. The profits 
realized from the inland sale amounted to £58,856, whereas in the case of 
the exports, which were only 2783 tons less than the quantity consumed in 
Germany, there was a loss of £42,972. The explanation of the difference is 
afforded by the fact that the German consumers are compelled to pay for the 
privilege of enabling the syndicate to conduct an export trade, they being 
charged £12 Ios. a ton. as against £7 per ton for the export goods. 


Another combination, that resembles more closely the American 
type, in that it has absorbed and taken up the shares of the original 
corporations, issued new stock, and consolidated the whole manage- 
ment under the absolute control of a central authority, is the steel 
works of Friedrich Krupp. at Essen, which also controls the Germania 
shipyard at Kiel, a machine shop in Berlin, as well as several coal 
mines and blast furnaces. 

The most important combinations in Austria are found in the iron, 
the petroleum, and the sugar industries, but combination is rapidly 
spreading to other branches of industry. The entire number of iron 
works in Austria belong to the iron combination. The petroleum 
trust was formed in 1899. It comprises seventy-two factories with a 
total production of 195,503 tons. Outside of the combination are 
six factories, with a production of 18,000 tons. There is an agreement 
between the crude oil manufacturers and the petroleum refineries as to 
the price for crude oil. The sugar trust embraces all sugar factories 
and refineries. The raw sugar factories have given up the production 
of sugar for home consumption, in return for which the combined 
sugar refineries guaranteed a minimum price of $42.63 per 220 
pounds for raw sugar sold in the market." 

The usual form the Austrian trusts take is a selling-pool, resembling 
that already described in Germany. 

English conservatism has not been able to resist the trust move- 
ment. Especially in the textile and kindred trades do we find a rapid 


*See Consular Reports, pp. 420, 421. 
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concentration. The Bradford Dyers’ Association, formed in 1898, 
includes twenty-eight firms with a capitalization of nearly 22 million 
dollars. In July 1899 the Yorkshire Indigo, Scarlet, and Color Dyers’ 
Association absorbed eleven businesses. In October 1899 the York- 
shire Woolcombers’ Association was formed, absorbing thirty-eight 
individual firms, and with a capitalization of 12 million dollars. A 
still more recent combination is the British Cotton and Wool Dyers’ 
Association with a capitalization of 13 million dollars and absorbing 
forty-six firms. In all of these the reasons for combination were given 
as the saving through centralized control, technique of production, 
and elimination of undue competition. It is only a matter of time 
when some formal understanding will take place between these combi- 
nations, forming a central authority that governs the whole.‘ Other 
combinations of importance, mentioned in the Consu/ar Reports, are 
the United Alkali Company, formed in 1891 with a capitalization of 
$41,310,000, with shares increasing in value; and the Salt Union, 
organized in 1888 with an authorized capitalization of $20,412,000. 
If we may believe a statement in Bradstreet, June 29, 1901, 

the National Salt Company of the United States, the Salt Union of Britain, 
and the organization which controls the principal brine-salt product of the 
Dominion of Canada intend to form a combine. .... The Salt Union of 
Great Britain is substantially a trust, as it regulates both price and produc- 
tion. 

The Financial Times, quoted by the Consular Reports, page 521, 
gives a list of trusts formed from November 25, 1897, to April 28, 1900, 
numbering thirteen, with a total capitalization of $182,104,430, and 
absorbing 296 individual businesses. 

The cotton-thread industry presents an interesting study in com- 
bination. The English Sewing Cotton Company was formed in Man- 
chester, 1897, amalgamating fifteen firms, and with a total capitalization 
of ten million dollars common and preferred stock and five million 
dollars of bonds. In 1896 Messrs. J. & P. Coats, of Paisley, Scotland, 
absorbed in their already large business several others, and increased 
their capital $26,765,750. Later a huge combination of American 
sewing-thread manufacturers was formed, with a capital of over 18 
million dollars, and agreements have been entered into with Messrs. 
Coats and the English Sewing Cotton Company to avoid undue com- 
petition in output and prices, the former company taking up $515,000 


* Consular Reports, pp. 513 ff. 
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in shares and the latter $3,720,000. It will probably be only a short 
time before the remaining independent thread manufacturers will be 
brought into one or the other of the great combinations.* 

An interesting feature of the English trust movement is the appar- 
ent indifference that the public press displays toward the movement. 
The London Daily Mail in its issue of February 1, 1900, announces 
the proposed formation of a worsted spinners’ trust with a capitaliza- 
tion of $87,597,000 in which 106 firms were concerned in an item in 
its wews column with a two-line head and twenty-eight lines of small 
type set solid. The same paper devotes to the prospectus of the wall- 
paper trust, with a capitalization of $29,190,000, an item with a two- 
line head and twenty-one lines of type, ending with this comment, since 
the details of capitalization and place of business have been given: 
“Many important consolidations, adjustments, and economies have 
already been effected since the formation of the federation.” 

In order to understand the forms that combinations take in Europe 
it is necessary to note the attitude of the law toward them. In Ger- 
many, according to Professor Ad. Menzel in an article in Schriften des 
Vereins fiir Socialpolitihk, Vol. LXI, entitled: ‘“ Die wirtschaftlichen Kar- 
telle und die Rechtsordnung,” the state shows less disposition to 
interfere with the operations of concentrated capital : 

That trust-contracts under certain conditions greatly injure public interest 
and endanger the public welfare, does not stamp them as immoral contracts, 
because we cannot from this deduce a purpose to injure the individual. 
Here the question is of an objective wrong, not of a subjective immorality. 
The limitation of the individual liberty of the syndicated business men can- 
not even be brought into question, when the imposed limitations strike all 
the members alike, and have once been agreed upon by the corporation con- 
tract. At times it has been held valid that contracts, through which each 
one agrees not to pursue or not to establish a business in a certain territory, 
are not binding from the standpoint of unpermissible restriction of freedom. 
Even if this is admitted, one must not misapprehend that the trusts possess a 
content wholly different from the mentioned contract. From the principle of 
free competition even, an argument against the validity of trusts cannot be 
deduced. This principle says only that a business undertaking shall be open 
to any one, to whom no special legal obstacle stands in the way, irrespective 
of corporate connections and, as a rule, irrespective of concessions from the 
state. ‘The formation of a trust stands nowise antagonistic to this principle. 


*See Consular Reports, p. 528 et pass. Also, MACROSTY: “The Growth of 
Monopoly in British Industry,” Contemporary Review, March 1899. 
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At all times business men outside of the trust are at liberty to enter and do 
business in the industry in question. That competition under such conditions 
becomes difficult, yes, even impossible, is an actual and not a legal obstacle 
(pp- 36, 37). 

In Austria, according to the corporation law of April 7, 1870, any 
agreement of business men with the aim of raising the price of a com- 
modity to the detriment of the public has no binding force. This law 
would in the first place not touch the producers of raw materials 
needed by other producers, and the operation of the law is such that 
circumventions of it are very easy and combinations flourish. 

In the practice of the English court the principle holds that the 
trust is illegal only when it so completely monopolizes an industry 
that competition is wholly removed or the prices of goods are raised to 
an excessive height. In such a case the combination is antagonistic 
to the English conception of freedom of trade and is consequently 
judged as void. From this it follows that the decision, whether the 
combination has the force of legal contract or not, depends according 
to the English court upon the merits of each case. ‘The growth of 
numerous and even oppressive combinations has by no means been 
prevented in England." 

But while the law in England and on the continent has left the 
development of the trusts to be shaped by economic conditions, it is 
guarding more and more closely the incorporation and supervision of 
corporations. 

Every incorporated company [in Germany] which operates independently, 
or as a member of a syndicate, is, from the moment of its organization, under 
control of the law of corporations, a statute that reaches to every detail of 
corporate organization and management; compels the periodical publication 
of statements showing the exact condition of the company’s affairs; makes 
its books and assets subject to official inspection at all times; and holds 
directors and officers rigidly responsible for every breach of trust.? 


A result of this attitude of the law is that trusts, especially in Ger- 
many and Austria, take the form of selling-pools, leaving the question 
of ownership aside. This will naturally check the iron-bound strength 
of the trust that the unwitting hostility of American legislation has 
given it. The possibility always exists that the individual owners 
will disagree and the trust break down. ‘Their unwillingness to give 


' Schriften des Vereins fiir Socialpolitik, vol. \xi. pp. 37-42. 
? Consular Reports, p. 467. From the reports of the Consul-General. 
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up their independent ownership for corporate may also result from this 
rigid inspection of corporations. Complaints have frequently been 
raised, as they have in this country, over the unnecessary secrecy with 
which these private combines are hedged about. Dr. Menzel, in his 
able article, page 45, recommends : 

In consideration of the important interests that the public has in the con- 
tinuation of these combinations, this secrecy seems unjustifiable. To spare 
the existing sensibility, the obligatory publication of all the conjunctions of 
the trusts may for the present be dispensed with. I propose, however, that 
all business men who enter upon or continue such combinations shall be 
compelled in the future to publish in certain official papers, on demand 
of state authorities, all important facts. 


S. G. LINDHOLM. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


RAILWAY STATISTICS. 


THE one thing which the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
successfully accomplished is the collection and compilation of statis- 
tical information. To be sure this information is not available to the 
public for more than a year after the data is in the hands of the com- 
mission. The preliminary report for the year ending June 30, 1900, 
is just at hand and affords striking proof that the railways are getting 
their share of the prosperity which prevails. 

The mileage of railways in the hands of receivers has dwindled to 
an insignificant amount. The construction of new mileage, 4051 
miles, is greater than in any other year since 1893. The equipment 
shows a great increase both in locomotives and cars. ‘There are 
88,000 employees more than there were in 1899, and a quarter of 
a million more than in the low year 1804. The total number of rail- 
way employees for the first time exceeds one million, and their wages 
are $577,264,841, nearly two fifths of the gross earnings of the rail- 
ways, and 60 per cent. of their operating expenses is paid in wages to 
their own employees. 

The capitalization shows an increase of $1147 per mile, bringing 
the total up to $11,491,034,960, or if miscellaneous obligations be 
included the railways show a capitalization above twelve billion dollars. 

Che most striking evidence that the railways are prospering is 
shown in their income and dividend accounts. The earnings are 
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almost one and a half billion, being $173,434,696 greater than in 1899 
and 400 million dollars above the earnings in 1894. The dividends paid 
in 1900 were $139,597,972, exceeding all previous records by almost 
40 million dollars. Almost one half of the railways capital stock now 
receives dividends, while only 30 per cent. received dividends in 
1897. 

All of these facts indicate that the advance of rates so clearly set 
forth in the annual report of the commission for 1900 were not a 
necessity, but were rather a result of the combinations which have been 
and are being made to reduce competition. 

The most complete collection of evidence and opinion about these 
combinations is to be found in Vol. IV of the Report of the Industrial 
Commission. 


Vo_uME VII of the Reports of the Industrial Commission has been 
issued. It treats of ‘Capital and Labor employed in Manufactures 
and General Business, including testimony so far as taken November 1, - 
1900, and digest of testimony.” This digest, arranged in the same 
clear and comprehensive manner as distinguished the earlier volumes, 
includes among others these topics that have of late years agitated the 
public: Department Stores, Industrial conditions in the South, Textile 
Mills, Sweat Shops, Labor Disputes, especially in the Building Trades, 
and Labor Organizations. It calls attention to the relation between the 
public school system and industrial training, and also to the character 
and effects of immigration. The report opens a fund of the most 
valuable information, not only to the professional student, but — what 
is of far greater importance —to the alert businessman. This infor- 
mation is made easily accessible through the excellent arrangement of 
the contents of topical digest and the index of testimony. The volume 
contains 1071 pages of which 224 are devoted to the digest. 


THE editorial management of the JouRNAL regrets that the prom- 
ised reply to Mr. Padan’s criticism of Professor Clark’s doctrine of 
the natural law of wages and interest, which criticism appeared in 
the March issue of this JouURNAL, has not been received. 
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The Measurement of General Exchange-Value. By CoRREA 
Moyian Watsu. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1901. 8vo, pp. xiv-+ 580. Price, $3.00. 


THE volume before us is a painstaking discussion of an abstruse 
topic on the border land of economics and mathematics. The author 
gives abundant evidence of familiarity with his subject. He has 
undertaken and successfully accomplished the task of analyzing the 
mathematical relations involved in the various problems of exchange. 
The apparent ease with which the author addresses himself to the sub- 
ject inspires confidence in the expectation of profitable results. Given 
the circumstances of the movement of prices and the volume of busi- 
ness, and the da/a in each case are manipulated after the manner of an 
expert. 

One may open this book almost at random, and read a minute 
analysis along some line naturally suggested in the process of the dis- 
cussion. For instance, at the top of page 517 we have: 

Between two figures (or variations), each taken singly (or in equal num- 
bers), the geometric mean ts the geometric mean between the arithmetic and the 
harmonic means. Hence also in these cases, 2 

The geometric mean is smaller (lower) than the arithmetic, and greater 
(higher) than the harmonic. 

With these figures each taken singly (or in equal numbers) or with two 
figures taken uneven times (so that we must employ uneven weighting), 
the first of these propositions does not hold good of the averages between 
them. 

Turning now to page 531, we read: 

It is plain that when a is becoming equal to 4, it must pass through the 
mean between them, that is, it must fall first 4o the mean and then from the 
mean; and when é is becoming equal to a, it must pass through the mean 
between them, that is, it must rise first 40 the mean and then from the 
mean. 

Therefore if the mean be the arithmetic, the approaches of a and 6 to this 
mean are harmonic variations . . . . and their departures from it arithmetic 
variations. 
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If the mean be the harmonic, the approaches of a and 4 /o this mean are 
arithmetic variations, and their departures from it are harmonic variations. 

But if the mean be the geometric, both the approaches é/ it and the 
departures from it are geometric variations. 

The great problem of measuring the average variation of prices in 
the actual market, that is, under conditions of miscellaneous or hap- 
hazard movement of prices and volume of business, the author has 
correctly found to be as yet unsolved. Only in case of proportional 
changes of the masses of commodities from period to period can this 
measure be accurately taken. He himself has not found a solution, 
but he expresses the conviction that the hope of such need not be 
regarded as chimerical. Indeed he suggests a direction which may 
possibly lead to a solution. 

Our author does not attribute his failure to reach a solution of this 
problem to the fact that the desired average exists only in fancy — 
that the problem presents absurd conditions. He thinks the problem 
legitimate, and the failure due to deficiency of methods hitherto 
employed. ‘This feature is discussed in section 4 of chapter x11. At 
page 408 he says: 

It does not mean that in cases where the mass quantities and the prices 
irregularly vary, there is no one true variation of money in general exchange 
value; for if that were so, there could, in these most common cases, be no 
variation cf money in general exchange value at all, which is absurd. What 
it means is that our mathematics, so far as yet carried in the subject of 
averaging, fail us. 


The present writer ventures to remark that the problem as stated is 
absurd, and must be abandoned, so far as a precise measurement is 
concerned. To put the problem baldly, it requires that we find the 
variation in the exchange value of money in the case of two periods, 
one of which presents a traffic confined to cattle and money ; the other 
confined to raw cotton and money. The reason that the problem is 
legitimate when the masses of commodities are all proportional at the 
various periods concerned, is that we have the same aggregate to con- 
sider. The total mass of commodities at the initial period, say, may 
be regarded as a unit. This identical unit taken a certain number of 
times (fractional or integral) is involved in the transactions of any 
other period; so that our problem reduces to a measurement of the 
variation in the price of one item from period to period. When the 
masses from period to period have no such “regularity,” the problem 
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reduces itself to the one cited above concerning cattle and raw cotton. 
Of course, this criticism, applied to an actual case, affects the possibility 
of precision only. If the quantities approach proportionality, we may 
essay an average, which will not profess to be precise, but which may 
serve all practical purposes. 

The character of the subject has given the author’s ingenuity and 
industry ample play to fill a rather ponderous volume with discussions 
mostly mathematical. It goes without saying that these discussions 
will be dry, even impossible, reading to many economists; but the 
subject has been thrashed over time and again, generally in a slovenly 
as well as inadequate manner, so that one may welcome with real 
pleasure so masterly and yet so simple a treatise as this before us. 

Taking this volume as a criterion, one might infer that the author’s 
bent of mind is mathematical rather than economical, but there are 
not wanting evidences of keenness of insight in the general domain of 
economics. A sample may be presented from pages 122, 123: 

In the first place labor has no exchange value. Labor is not a possessible 
thing; it does not pass from one owner to another; it is not exchanged for 
anything else. What, it may be said, does not the employer pay money for 
labor, and does not the laborer get money for his labor? By no means, The 
essence of the contract between the manufacturer and his employees is that 
the former shall put materials and machines in the hands of the latter and 
shall take the products which they shall make—he buys from them the 


The products of labor for which we exchange money may be immaterial 
things—-dramatic scenes, music, etc. (pleasurable sensations and thoughts), 
or states and conditions (safety, health, etc.)..... We do not pay musicians 
for playing, but for music. 

The writer does not endorse everything in the above passages, but 
he recognizes and approves the independence of thought exhibited. 
Space does not warrant a more detailed statement here. 

A special feature of the book is the presentation and criticism of 
former efforts to probe the mysteries of mensuration of exchange 
value. This is well done and, to all appearances, exhaustively. Indeed 
one may accord the book abundant merit for diligence of research, 
facility of mathematica] discussion, and independence of thinking. It 
is an important accession to the literature of economics. 

R. S. PADAN. 


improvements they m ike, they sell to him those improvements, ... . 
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Das Gesetz der Giiterconcentration in der individualistischen Rechts- 
und Wirtschaftsordnung. By Dr. STEPHEN Worms. (Erster 
Halbband: Das Gesetz der Giiterconcentration und seine 
Bedeutung fiir die Wirtschaftspolitik.) Jena: Gustav 
Fischer, 1901. 8vo, pp. xiv-+238. 

THE first part of this book Dr. Worms devotes to a formulation and 
theoretic discussion of “ das Gesetz der Giiterconcentration.” In the 
second part he shows the bearing of this law upon the socio-political 
activity of the community. 

The author endeavors to discuss the problem of distribution from 
a new point of view, and also to add a greater significance to this problem 
than has ordinarily been accorded it in economic writings. The problem 
of distribution, the author says, has, as a rule, been approached from the 
standpoint of production. Not to speak of J. S. Mill and early 
English economists, as late writers as Marshall and Nicholson look 
upon the processes of distribution as substantially functioned by that 
of production. 

But according to the author this settles only a part of the question. 
The problem of distribution does not only contain “the distribution 
of goods from the participation in production, viewed from the rela- 
tion of the quantities of goods which flow to the individual eco- 
nomic man with regard to this participation ” (p. 19), but embraces also 
the displacement of values that takes place under the individualistic 
régime of trade in the operation of exchanges. 

The immediate, objective, actual operation of exchange is a transfer of 
goods between two economic individuals. Through the transfer to the 
possession of another these exchange goods enter into relations to another 
economic subject and receive thereby an individual meaning that corresponds 
to the subjective importance of the satisfaction of wants of the new owner and 
finds its expression in his valuation. Zhe transfer of goods through exchange 
is at the same time a change of value of the goods exchanged (pp. 33, 34). 

If the author’s contention is true, then the distribution of goods is 
not only dependent upon the individual’s participation in the produc- 
tion of these goods, but also on the varying subjective valuation of 
the traders. 


This change of values which daily takes place without notice under our 
eyes is the key to the whole question of distribution through trade, apart from 
production, and of enormous importance to the economic relation of individ- 
uals and the displacement of this relation (p. 34). 
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In order to establish this thesis the author presupposes the theory 
of subjective valuation as exposed by Wieser and Béhm-Bawerk.. Price 
is fixed by the subjective valuation of the final pair. The author’s 
addition to the work of these predecessors is to show the logical effect 
of this subjective valuation in exchanges. 

The method of investigation used by the author is the mathemat- 
ical, or “exact” method. We will give one example of it and then state 
his final conclusions. ‘The nature of the method excludes any possi- 
bility to follow closely its development. A and B have each the same 
amount of freely reproducible goods, x and y, of which the highest 
subjective value is the same to both; this subjective value decreasing 
in equal gradation. Before the exchange the relation is : 

A 232, 
B 2y, 

Both parties control the same quantities of use value. If A and B 
make the only possible exchange under the circumstances ; that is, A 
exchanges one «x for one y, the situation after the exchange is: 

A «x+y, te, 5+5=I10 

B y+, #.¢, 5+5=10 
The immediate economic provision for both sides has risen one value- 
unit. Both sides control the same use-value after as before the 
exchange; the absolute economic condition is improved on both sides, 
the relative condition of the interested parties is not changed inas- 
much as 10: 10=9:9. 

2. Suppose that B has 3y while A has only 2, the highest sub- 
jective valuation being the same. Before the exchange the position is 


thus : 
A 22, 6,5+4=9 


B 3y, 5t4+3=12 
A:B=9:1!2 
If now A exchanges one «x for one y, so is after the exchange the condi- 
tions of the parties according to our presupposed valuation : 
Ahas 5+5=I10 
B has 2y+-4,2.¢, 5+4+5=14 
A:B=z 10:84 
Reduced to a common denominator their relation before the exchange 
was 126: 168; after it is 120:168. From this the author argues that the 
absolute economic condition of both has improved, which indeed is the 
necessary presupposition for an exchange. But it is otherwise with their 
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relative position. A maintains to B a worse position than before the 
exchange, because the economic sacrifice of B, being to him a value of 
3, was less than that of A, being 4, although the subjective valuation of 
the goods received was toeach5. By increasing the quantity of goods 
possessed by B this change of relative positions is more strikingly 
apparent. 

By adding new figures to the elementary formula as needs arise, and 
changing the relative subjective valuations of the parties, the author 
arrives at the following conclusions which we give in full (pp. 
149--154): 

The trade in the individualistic régime (twdividualistische Tausch- 
verkehr) has the following influence upon the relative economic condi- 
tion of individuals; that is, upon the distribution of goods in an 
economic circle: 

1. Direct influence of each concrete exchange upon the relative 
economic condition of both parties to the exchange ( Zauschcontrahen- 
ten): 

a. Through reciprocal exchanges for productive ends; that is, for 
the end of further economic operation: deterioration of the relative 
economic condition of the richer part to the poorer, and that, in the 
higher degree, the greater the difference is between the total posses- 
sions of the parties. 

6. Through the exchange which is made by one of the parties for 
the purpose of immediate consumption. (a) When the party which 
exchanges for purpose of consumption is richer: the result is the dete- 
rioration of the relative economic condition of the richer side to the 
poorer, because consumption always is an economic loss of power; but 
a deterioration in a less degree the greater the possession of the richer 
is than that of the poorer party. (8) When the party which exchanges 
for purpose of consumption is poorer: deterioration of the relative 
economic condition of the poorer side to the richer, and that in 
greater degree the greater the difference of the total possession of the 
parties; that is, the smaller the possession of goods of the poorer side 
is in relation to the other side. 

c. In the empirically rare case of a mutual exchange for purpose 
of immediate consumption: deterioration of the economic condition 
of the poorer party relative to the richer, and that the more the 
greater the difference is between the total possession of the parties. 

2. The indirect influence of the total of the exchange operations of 
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one economic circle in a definite period of time upon the relative 
economic condition of the isolated members of it is as follows: 

a. In freely reproducible goods and free competition on both sides: 
deterioration of the economic condition of each poorer individual of 
the circle in question relative to the richer one, and that in the higher 
degree the greater the difference is between the possession of goods 
of two economic subjects. When the factors of individual exchange- 
operations work without restraint, a continually growing deterioration 
of the relative economic condition of all the poorer to the favor of all 
the richer economic subjects gradually takes place through an objec- 
tively and subjectively unlimited competition from the individuals 
having most goods downward to those having least goods; and an 
absolutely and relatively stronger concentration (Zusammenstromen) 
of goods — value-quantities—takes place in the hands of the single 
individual the greater the quantities of goods in question are. 

4. In monopoly goods: (a) Deterioration of the relative eco- 
nomic condition of the buyer of monopoly goods relative to the 
monopolist, no matter whether the individual monopolist is richer or 
poorer than the individual who belongs to the opposing group of 
effective competitors for monopoly goods—a concentration of goods 
in the hands of the monopolist increasing with the intensity of the 
monopoly business. (8) Influence of monopoly business upon the 
economic relations of monopolists to each other: the greater deterio- 
ration of the relative economic condition of the weaker monopolist to 
him who has greater exchange-power, and the more intensive concen- 
tration (Zésammenstromen) of price-goods in the hands of the stronger 
the greater the difference is between the monopoly power of the two 
monopolists in view. 

c. Combined influence of free competition (fretes Tauschverkehres) 
and monopoly business (MJonopolgiiterverkehres): a deterioration of 
the relative economic condition of the poorer non-monopolist against 
the richer monopolist, a deterioration which is increased through the 
growing difference between the total possessions of the two; and a 
relative rising and increasing concentration of goods in the hands of 
the monopolist and a lessened deterioration of the relative economic 
condition of a poorer monopolist to a richer non-monopolist on 
account of the monopoly profit. 

@. The smaller the sum of economic goods is in respect to which 
an economic subject still finds himself within the limits of competition, 
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the greater is correspondingly the field of exchanges from which this 
individual is manifestly excluded compared with one possessing a 
greater sum, the worse is the economic condition of the first rela- 
tive to the latter, the greater quantities of goods heap themselves in 
the possession of the one with greater exchange-power compared to 
the economically weaker subjects. 

The final conclusion, consequently, is: through the law of eco- 
nomic exchanges and price-formation there will in the unrestrained 
individual economy take place a continual concentration of goods in 
two directions : 

a. From smaller possession of goods to greater possession of 
goods, and that the more intensely the greater the concrete possession 
of goods is. 

4. From the buyer of monopoly goods to the monopolist. 

The concentration of goods in these two directions is a general 
economic phenomenon, an economic law; we call it the daw of the 
concentration of goods. 

It seems, indeed, remarkable that from so simple postulates such 
important conclusions can be drawn. To the English-speaking econo- 
mist who is accustomed to look to the phenomena in the economic world 
for suggestions and inferences, this method of mathematical analysis 
does not seem entirely satisfactory. The conclusions must rest for 
their validity upon the absolute correctness of the premise. If the 
highest valuations of each of x and y to A and B is 5, is it necessary 
that the value of y+.« must be to Ato? Or can I at all measure 
the value of this addition from the premise given? No new truth is 
contained in one member of an equation that is not contained in the 
other ; that is, in the development of the equation I cannot get more 
out of it than I put into it in the beginning. ‘Therefore, in using the 
mathematical method for the development and proof of my conclu- 
sions, I do nothing else than restate in new terms my fundamental 
presuppositions; that is, I take for granted what I was to prove. 
Even if the reader is willing to grant the conclusions of the author, he 
does not feel safe to do so upon the author’s argumentation. 

In the second part of the book, “ Das Gesetz der Giiterconcentra- 
tion als Grundlage der Socialpolitik,” the author proceeds to show the 
effect of this law of concentration. These are (pp. 166, 167) on the 
field of production, the universal destruction of small and middle 
production and the continually diminishing number of independent 
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producers. On the field of consumption the same process takes place : 
the disappearance of the economic independence of numerous groups 
of small possessors ; the increasing and complete annihilation of the 
lowest property class (Mindestbegiiterten); and finally the continual 
increase of distress. ‘They, who have no commodities to exchange, 
must sell their labor-power. Consequently they are no longer in a 
position each moment to develop their economic activity as they deem 
proper, they have lost their economic independence” (p. 164). 

As attempts to ameliorate or to offset this law of concentration of 
goods the author mentions two policies or schools of thought: Social- 
ism and what he terms, Socialpolitik. The endeavor of socialism, he 
says, is to break this law by changing the method of production from 
an individualistic to a co-operative basis. As the law of concentration 
works in the operations of exchange and not in production, the 
endeavor of the socialists will be futile, unless they abolish all 
exchanges. The author’s criticism of the theoretic position of the 
socialists is very vigorous and clever. It is rather an improvement 
upon like attempts so common in all German economic writings, as 
he shifts the discussion, as shown, from the field of production and 
capital to that of exchange. 

The other method of improvement, the socio-political, he defers 
to a later part, yet to appear. He only hints at its character as an 
attempt to check the concentration of goods only so far as it brings 
with it a danger to and annihilation of the economic independence of 


the individual and individualistic economy. 
S. G. LINDHOLM. 


Philosophie des Geldes. By GEORG SimMEL. Leipzig: Duncker 
& Humblot, 1900. 8vo, pp. xvi+-554. 


Two discussions in Professor’s Simmel’s PAztlosophy of Money will 
draw the attention of the economist: his study of value, and of its 
measurement in terms of money. The treatment is not primarily 
economic, but philosophic, ¢. ¢., the author analyzes the form of the 
economic object rather than its content. The starting point of the dis- 
cussion lies in the contrast between the objective character and validity 
of value, and the subjective character of desire and the impulse 
from which it springs. There is no value where there is no valuation, 
but the immediate relation of the satisfaction of impulse and desire, or 
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the lack of satisfaction involves no valuation, nor indeed any of the 
apparatus of evaluation. The situation is identical with that of per- 
ception. The character of our experience remains subjective (¢. g., 
that of the young child) while the impulse is simply expressed or 
checked. 

It is only when we select one stimulus rather than another—in 
contradistinction from another—that perception results. The one, 
who in blind hunger indiscriminately devours whatever he can lay 
hands upon, has relatively little perception of his food, over against 
the connoisseur who selects with care what will best satisfy his palate. 
In the comparison and manipulation of these different stimuli or out- 
side opportunities for action, there arises an objective world that is dis- 
tinguished from the subjective world of impulse and feeling. It is a 
world of law and order in which alone “ things” as distinct from feel- 
ings can exist. What gives them their character as “things” is their 
relation to each other abstracted from the impulses and feelings. So 
there arise the objective worlds of the physical and moral sciences. 

The writer maintains that there is such a world of economic values 
(pp. 16 ff.). As we recognize physical energies that are indepen- 
dent of our feelings of weight, or the intensities of other sensations, or 
rights and wrongs that stand above our wishes and repulsions, so there 
are economic values which are objective over against impulses and 
desires ; and as it is the relations of these physical and moral things 
to each other that give them their form within their worlds, so it is the 
inter-relation of these economic things that determines their value. 
The essential relation in this economic world is exchangeability. When 
we hunt about among the stimuli which will satisfy our desires to find 
an adequate one, and the satisfaction is therefore not immediate, we 
objectify these stimuli into things, and the process is one of percep- 
tion, but when to attain the object we sacrifice one thing for another, 
and that sacrifice takes the form of exchange, the process is an eco- 
nomic one, and the thing is an economic thing. As the satisfaction is 
not immediate, there is a distance between the impulse and that which 
will satisfy it, and that distance is “scarcity” (pp. 21 ff.). 

Now, as what determines the energy of the physical object is not 
the impulse to lift or weigh or look or hear, but the relations between 
the objects as “ things,”’ so what determines the value of objects is not 
the impulse to eat or drink or love or get gain, but the relations 
of exchangeability. From this it follows that the exchangeability is 
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not based upon a like value, but is the source of that like value “In 
fact, fundamentally, we may not describe exchangeability as a likeness 
of value that belongs objectively to things, but we must recognize 
likeness of value as simply a name for the exchangeability” (p. 46). 

While, then, utility or usefulness is a presupposition of all eco- 
nomic activity, being the relation of the impulse to the object of 
desire, it cannot be made the standard of value. Neither the cost of 
production, which goes back to utility of the wage or profit, nor the 
margin of utility, which goes forward to the satisfaction of the desire 
through the product can be the standard of value any more than the 
impulse to expend energy or the desire to have an object out of the 
way can be the standard of energy involved in a lever which overturns 
an obstacle. The standard of value must be found in the objective 
equations between things that are exchanged in this economic world. 
This is a statement of interest in view of the futile character of the 
psychological calculations of the utilitarians, on the one hand, and the 
Austrian school, on the other. 

I have used the analogy of the physical sciences in stating this 
position, because there seems to me to be an interesting parallel 
between the tendency in physical theory to define its objects in terms 
of laws of motion —abstracting from the content of sensation -—and 
an economic theory which calls for a definition of values, not in the 
satisfaction of desire, but in the laws of exchange in objective occur- 
rences. 

The logical consequence of such a theory of value is that the 
measurement of value must follow from the relations of economic things 
in exchange. The author, however, presents this only as an ideal that 
is never quite reached. 

Economics strives to reach a stage of development—never entirely 
unrealized and never entirely realized — in which the things determine their 
measure of value by an automatic mechanism, irrespective of the question, 
how much subjective feeling of value this mechanism has taken up into itself 
as condition and material (p. 29). 

In other words, money should be only a symbol of the relation 
between any one commodity and the whole mass of organized goods 
of the economic community. Any monetary valuation, therefore, 
implies simply that the amount of money paid for an article bears to 
the wealth of the community. 


The equation between the value of a commodity and the value of a sum 
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of money does not imply an equation between two simple factors, but a 
proportion, z. e., the equality of two fractions of which the denominator on 
the one side is the sum of all goods, on the other, the sum of all the money 
in a definite economic community (p. 94). 

Under ideal conditions, therefore, there would be no necessity that 
money should have any inherentwalue. It would be only an expres- 
sion of the relation between the values of goods stated in the form 
of a fraction. Money would be purely symbolic. Primarily, how- 
ever, this evolution could only begin with the equation between 
some commodity and some article of recognized standard value, such 
as the ox or the objects of universal adornment. History shows that 
in all these cases these objects, when used as money, tend to lose their 
intrinsic value and to become symbolic. This tendency is shown in 
an intensive form in the use of gold (pp. 101 ff.). The failure to 
reach the ideal is the result of the inability of the community to make 
its equation between its different goods and the sum complete and 
perfect. In the presence of this uncertainty the individual reverts 
instinctively, especially in periods of panics, to an equation between 
the commodity and an intrinsically valuable thing. That money still 
has, in some degree, independent value is an indication of our 
failure to reach completely the ideal of economic organization (pp. 122 
ff.). This does not imply, of course, that the value of money even 
under these conditions is determined by subjective feeling. The for- 
mal determination of its value must be found in the process of 
exchange as in the case of all other goods. Again, we may note a 
similar tendency in the physical sciences to substitute for a fixed 
qualitative standard a ratio within a system of energies, ¢. g., velocities 
and changes in velocity. 

These discussions occupy but a small portion of the book. There 
is an enormous wealth of psychological illustration and much histori- 
cal matter. But the chief aim of the treatise is to follow out in money 
and its use the relation of the individual tothe community. In its aim 
it is sociological, though its treatment covers many fields of political 
economy and finance. It is thought out with great and often weari- 
some effort, and is discouragingly massive. It demonstrates, however, 
not only the legitimacy, but the value of approaching economic science 


from the philosophic standpoint. 
GeorGE H. Meap. 
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The Evolution of Modern Money. By WiLt1amM WaARRAND Car- 
LILE, M.A. London: Macmillan & Co., 1901. 8vo, pp. 
XXlii + 373. 

Ir is difficult, either in praise or in criticism, to do justice to a 
book so bristling with points, mostly controversial, as this volume of 
Mr. Carlile’s. The title implies a study after the historical method. 
The book is all of this and much more. The facts are tributary to a 
series of doctrinal theses of direct political as well as theoretical inter- 
est. Whether one shall judge that monetary theory has gained or lost 
during the last decade by an exceptionally close association with legis- 
lative problems and political issues, it is clear that some part at least 
of what may have been gained in point of interest has been lost in 
temper and calm. Mr. Carlile has distinctly entered the lists; he has 
errors to refute and doctrines to establish; not at all discourteously he 
is a vigorous controversialist; with him theory derives its inspiration 
from its application to the current problem. The art leads back to the 
science, and, refreshed in its shady walks, is expected to return with 
new strength to the old battle— and does so. 

Little more is possible in the space allotted than to render account 
of the more important propositions for which Mr. Carlile stands, and 
in support of which he does vigorous and learned battle. The ulti- 
mate fact is that Mr. Carlile is a gold monometallist ; by corollary, or 
by happy hazard, it falls out that, without important exceptions, the 
arguments and doctrines used by opponents of the single standard are 
found to be theoretical fallacies or historical misconceptions. It 
thereby results—one suspects a casual connection—that, as nearest 
fundamental to the opposition argument, Mr. Carlile attacks the 
quantitative theory of money, subjecting it to scathing criticism in a 
discussion replete with learning and historical research. Gresham’s 
Law fares not much better. The entire doctrine of standards is put at 
issue. Not only is the charge of depreciation of gold in the fifties, or 
of appreciation from 1873 to 1896, declared unproved and unprovable, 
but false—gold does not fluctuate. Not content with all this dis- 
charging of explosives near to the economic underpinnings, Mr. Car- 
lile undertakes a thoroughgoing restatement of medieval monetary 
history. 

But it will be well to follow Mr. Carlile somewhat more in detail 
and in the order of his presentation : 
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It is beyond all question that at the beginning of the third century B. C. 
copper had been for some hundreds of years the standard of value in Latium 
and throughout Italy (p. 32). It was about 268 B. C. that silver was first 
coined in Rome (p. 33). The undisputed reign of silver as the standard in 
Rome was of short duration. The period of bimetallism that rendered possi- 
ble the transition from copper to silver had hardly ended before a second 
period of bimetallism began, which prepared the way for a second transition, 
that from silver to gold..... During the republican period..... gold 
was already largely in circulation in the shape of ingots, which probably, 
though not certainly, bore the stamp of the state guaranteeing their purity. 
. ... A legal ratio, too, must have been fixed between the two metals. .... 
In the first and second centuries before Christ, from four fifths to one half of 
the treasure in the aerarium consisted of gold (pp. 36-38). 

By the end of the fourth century after Christ silver had entirely and 
finally disappeared from the Roman circulation at the close of a long 
period of merely subsidiary use and of repeated debasements. 

The course of things was similar in England. The law of 1816 
making gold the sole standard merely recorded by statute what had 
been true for nearly a hundred years. And in fact, from about 1350 
down, gold was an important element in the English circulation, and 
was used for state, international, and unusually heavy transactions. 
About 1350 also began the series of debasements of silver, “the sec- 
ondary metal.” During all this time silver was in general use as the 
common medium of exchange, but throughout the whole of [this 
period] the position of the real though latent standard must be 
accorded to gold.” Silver circulated, indeed, but as a token coinage 
with its value fixed by its “‘ quasi-redeemability,” 7. ¢., its acceptability 
for all government dues at the established ratio of the time. 

Substantially parallel facts are recited for France. The gist of it 
all is that the dearer metal is found historically to have displaced the 
cheaper. Impulsion from the outside, that is, the influence of foreign 
standards, the preference for gold as a medium for hoarding, the 
demands of large business, the choice of a standard of deferred pay- 
ments less fluctuating than the constantly adulterated silver coin, all 
concur to introduce gold for money purposes. What becomes estab- 
lished in business receives later legal recognition; a ratio of accepta- 
bility is established for payments to the state, and silver sinks to the 
position of a subsidiary coinage, upheld by quasi-redemption and by 
limitation in volume, gold being over-valued so as to close the mints 
to silver, leaving only the worn and clipped silver coins in circulation. 
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Then begins the clipping and debasement of this purely token coinage, 
a relatively harmless practice. 

The immediate conclusions toward which, in Carlile’s statement, all 
this tends, are that with limited issues and with no other than “ quasi- 
redemption,” an inferior money may circulate at par, and that 
“‘Gresham’s Law is not a law applicable to money generally, but only 
to subsidiary or fiduciary money.” 

Little, thus far, seems called for in the way of criticism or dissent. 
We may, however, stop to note that while our author apparently appre- 
ciates to the full the importance of coinage and redemption ratios, it 
remains true that scant attention is given by him to the fact that in 
order to keep the gold in circulation, change after change was required 
in holding the coinage ratio of gold low enough to overvalue the gold 
and thereby prevent the melting down or exportation of it (see pp. 14, 
58, 59). This leaves Gresham’s Law still good for most of what it was 
ever supposed to be good for. 

It is when our author leaves the more distinctly historical treat- 
ment that he appears to lose somewhat in conservatism and caution, 
and to incline to advance his lines too far. In view of the fact that 
he himself sets out in terms the necessity of the above-mentioned con- 
stantly recurring changes of ratio, it may appear gratuitous — even in 
the defense of Gresham’s Law—to charge him with a disposition to 
underrate the importance of these changes. But in later chapters he 
finds it controversially desirable to deny that a standard metal can 
fluctuate in value. If so, why all these changes of ratio ? For Carlile 
there can be no answer but this, that it is always the non-standard 
metal which fluctuates. In view of this position, the following quota- 
tion reads oddly, especially when compared with page 219: 

Even earlier than Caesar’s day gold had already supplanted silver to a 
large extent as the money of wholesale trade and large operations gener- 
ally. The value of gold as measured in silver, in the early days of the 
republic ranged as high as1:17. The discovery of the mines of Noricum, 
about 150 B. C., caused, we are told, a fall in its price of one third in the 
Roman market (Mommsen). Shortly after that date the puand of gold was 
worth 4000 sesterces, the ratio thus being 1:11.91. After Caesar had 
brought to Rome the rich spoils of Gaul, the pound fell to 3000 sesterces, 
thus showing a market ratio of 1 : 8.93. When, however, Caesar commenced 
the regular issue of the aureus, the ratio of 1:11.91 was maintained in the 
coinage, and was subsequently continued under Augustus. 

And on page 219: 
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The rise in the silver in the eighteenth century no doubt assisted in 
effecting the transition to gold in England, and the rise in silver, or the fall 
in gold, whichever we choose to consider it, in Caesar’s day in Rome appears 
to have led up towards a parallel result. 


Note also the following from page 213: ‘“‘The period in Rome, 
for instance, which witnessed the displacement of silver by gold was a 
period in which the latter was all the time on the rise.’’ One won- 
ders also what disposition our author would make of the marked rise 
in silver in India, from 1873 to the closing of the Indian mints to sil- 
ver in 1893. Pages 154, 155 would indicate that he would deny that 
silver was the standard ; but this is not clear. 

The quantitative theory also comes in for attention: it puts “the 
cause in place of the effect, and the effect in place of the cause . . . 
What does happen continually ... . is this, that prices rise from 
some cause or other, it does not matter what, and that then an increase 
of the circulation inevitably follows, or is rather an aspect of the same 
fact” (p. 293). One wishes that the quantitative—or quantity — 
theory could get itself stated in a fashion to satisfy some fair propor- 
tion of its various adherents; and the call is equally urgent that its 
opponents should point out what is the matter with it if they can find 
out what it is. But our author’s argument and his collateral admis- 
sions will not greatly help the case forward toward either clarity or 
agreement. Certainly his contention that the cheaper money does 
not of necessity drive out the dearer, but, on the contrary, may take 
the position of a subsidiary medium, if only the quantity be limited, 
is one sort of quantity theory. He points out also that with incon- 
vertible paper money, depreciation results from increase of issues. 
He repeatedly shows that with gold as the standard, enlarged sup- 
plies of silver will work a fall in silver, and that with either gold or 
silver as standard, depreciation follows a debasement of coin; so with 
silver as standard, gold falls with increasing output. But, he insists, with 
gold as the standard, there can be no fall in it relative either to com- 
modities or to silver. His argument on this latter point proceeds as 
follows: Setting out with the banking principle so-called, that the free 
issue of convertible notes cannot inflate the currency and can have no 
bearing on prices, since for notes issued in excess gold will be required 
in redemption, he goes on to the proposition that “the arguments 

. . to show that banks cannot raise prices by increasing their issues 
of convertible notes are every one of them equally applicable to gold.” 
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This is evidently the case, because, when gold is received by the bank, 
either coin or notes are delivered to the depositor at his option. And 
it is at this point, seemingly, that our author faces the necessity of 
asserting the invariability of gold, when used as the standard metal, 
and gladly accepts the necessity. But banking theory has somewhat 
advanced since 1840, and the identity, for most purposes, of note 
issues with deposit credits is now one of the commonplaces of the 
science. It follows from our author’s doctrine that prices are beyond 
the influence of expanding bank credit. The explanation for rising 
prices is then merely that they rise “from some cause or other.” If 
neither expanding credit nor increasing money can affect prices, it is 
probable that vanishing credit must have as little effect. It therefore 
stands as ultimate, and, it is to be hoped, as satisfactory, that prices 
just go up, as Topsy grew, and occasionally, as in panic times, for pre- 
cisely similar reasons, go down. Still Mr. Carlile declines to go as 
far as this. ‘‘An appreciation of gold as compared with commodities 
generally is, in truth, something that only happens during a panic.” 

This doctrine, that standard money cannot fluctuate, imposes upon 
our author the necessity of an explanation for this peculiar character- 
istic. This he finds in the phenomena of conspicuous consumption, 
his line of thought in this connection being almost as definitely trace- 
able to one of the editors of this JouRNAL as is— avowedly — his doc- 
trine of quasi-redemption to the other. In Mr. Carlile’s view, the 
Austrian school of value has overlooked the important qualification 
that “increase of supply cuts down values in so far as it satiates 
demand, but in so far only.” Ifthe Austrian theory of value “ had 
held good, then it would have been hard indeed to have seen how money 
and a monetary standard could ever have come into existence. The 
theory, however, we found rested on a defective analysis of human 
wants. Nine tenths of human expenditure was expenditure on orna- 
ment, in the widest sense of that word.’’ That general acceptability 
which determines the use of some commodity as money presupposes 
an invariability in value possible only with a commodity the demand 
for which is insatiable. 


There is surely no reason why this commodity should fall in value when- 
ever fresh discoveries chance to cause an increase in its supply, but every 
reason, on the contrary, why it should remain stable in value, irrespective of 
such increases. Gold never goes out of fashion. .... It is the one thing 
that every man needs to hold his own with his rivals in the race of life (p. 337). 
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By steps such as these our author becomes almost a mercantilist. 
Money as the value measure becomes the central fact in economics. 

“There cannot,” says Mr. Mill, “be a more insignificant thing in the 
whole economy of society than money!” Rather, it seems to me, money is 
the pivot of everything in economics. We cannot move a single step towards 
the elucidation of any of its problems without, etc. Not even could the 
thought of value have existed in a state of things in which there was no such 
thing as money. 

Evidently, then, here is an interesting volume. On the whole, too 
much praise could hardly be given it for its qualities of scholarly style 
and lucid statement. Its merits of learning and ingenuity are rightly 
especially prominent where by the badness of the doctrine they appear 


to be most required. 
H. J. DAVENPORT. 


Untersuchungen tiber das Geldwesen der Schweiz und die Ursachen 
des hohen Standes der auswartigen Wechselkurse. By Dr. Pu. 
KaLKMANN. St. Gall. Druck der Zollikofer’schen Buch- 
druckerei, 1900. 8vo, pp. 187. 


SincE the formation of the Latin Monetary Union in 1865, there 
has perhaps never been a period of any considerable length when dis- 
satisfaction with the conditions of the league was not manifested by 
some one or more of the countries involved in it. This unrest has 
not always been due to the same cause. Sometimes it has originated 
in differences of opinion concerning the selection of a standard of 
value. Frequently it has been due to disagreements regarding the 
issue and redemption of token money, or the relation between the 
different governments and the various banks of the allied countries. 
It needs no mention that the rock on which the Union had almost 
split in 1885 was the compulsory redemption of the silver five-franc 
piece. But all these facts— whatever their importance for the student 
of money and banking —are now history. They have no direct rela- 
tion to current problems. That the Latin Union, so long as it shall 
last, will continue to rest on a practical gold standard may be taken 
for granted, and no amount of agitation or unrest is likely to produce 
a different condition of affairs. It might be thought that in this view 
of things the Latin Union could conceivably prolong a tolerably quiet 
existence —held together at least by the negative tie implied by the 
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difficulty of international redemption of silver. Yet there are fre- 
quently outbreaks of dissatisfaction with the existing status, due pri- 
marily to difficulties subtler than those usually debated in the general 
monetary controversy, but in many instances almost as considerable. 

At the present moment, Switzerland is the source of possibly the 
greater number of such complaints. Her situation as a member of the 
monetary league has always been peculiar. As a small country trad- 
ing largely with the Latin countries, she has always thought it best to 
abstain, so far as possible, from the issue of coin, and to make use of 
the money of her neighbors. Yet Switzerland has never been a blind 
follower of any of her associates in the matter of monetary policy. 
For the last thirty years she has been a consistent advocate of the 
gold standard, both in and out of the councils of the Latin Union 
and has systematically endeavored to hold as much gold and as little 
silver as possible. The outcome of this policy and of her general 
banking and commercial conditions has been a curious situation, in 
which, for some fifteen years, the price of exchange on foreign 
countries has been frequently and obstinately high and which has 
been the subject of a great deal of discussion and investigation. 

Dr. Kalkmann’s monograph has been prepared at the request of 
the business men of St. Gall, and is a careful and instructive attempt 
to sift the existing evidence and set forth in an authoritative way the 
causes and remedies for the unfavorable condition of the exchanges. 
Of the 187 pages of the book, 78 are devoted to an analysis of the 
existing situation, 14 to an indication of remedies, and 95 to a thor- 
ough statistical summary of all the available figures bearing upon the 
condition of exchange on different countries. The result is a conclu- 
sive demonstration of the injurious consequences of Switzerland’s 
present relation to the Latin Union. 

At this moment, Switzerland’s circulating medium consists of coin 
and bank notes. The coin of full legal tender quality is gold, both 
foreign and domestic (struck within the Latin Union), and silver five- 
franc pieces originating within the Union. The notes are issued by 
thirty-four authorized banks, which are to emit paper to specified 
amounts not exceeding in any one case double the amount of the 
capital stock of the institution. A sum equa! to at least 40 per cent. 
of its own notes must be held in coin as a separate redemption fund by 
every institution and may be employed only in retiring the notes 
presented for redemption. Owing to the fact that the introduction of 
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a pure gold standard has long been anticipated, and owing also to the 
general distrust of silver, these thirty-four banks have for a long time 
been in the habit of gathering and retaining as much gold as was pos- 
sible, until now more than go per cent. of their total coin holdings 
consists exclusively of gold. This gold they furnish but sparingly to 
customers and, as a matter of fact, the principal movements in their 
reserves have for a long time taken place chiefly in the silver com- 
ponent and only to a very slight degree in the gold. It would, more- 
over, be practically impossible for the Swiss banks to furnish gold in 
exchange for silver or notes, at par, at times when a premium on gold 
is paid in France; since they would, in such a case, run serious risk of 
having their total supply withdrawn from them. Hence, silver and 
notes make up, almost exclusively, the actual circulating medium of the 
country. There is also another reason why the supply of bank notes 
in actual circulation is particularly large. Inasmuch as the federal 
and cantonal taxes are imposed upon the note issue of the banks in 
proportion to the total amount of such issues, without regard to the 
amount of coin held as a reserve, there is necessarily a constant desire 
on the part of the banks to hold as little coin in excess of the required 
40 per cent. as the exigencies of their daily business will permit, 
while on the other hand they seek to maintain the largest possible 
volume of notes in circulation. It would appear, at first sight, that, 
so soon in the course of exchange between Switzerland and France, 
as the specie point should be reached, it would be advantageous for 
Swiss debtors to pay their French creditors by shipping silver five- 
franc pieces, rather than by sending bills. Yet in view of what has 
just been stated such is seldom the case, for the demand for bills of 
exchange, instead of decreasing as possible buyers are driven to get 
coin at the banks by the presentation of notes, is—contrary to what 
would be expected— held at a high point or even driven upward by 
the frantic efforts of the banks themselves to purchase exchange, 
import silver, and thus replenish their reserves, depleted by the 
withdrawal of coin through the presentation of notes for redemption. 

Such an explanation of the existing condition of things looks at 
the difficulty from the side of the money market solely, and would 
be inadequate without some analysis of the conditions which have given 
rise to it. A consideration of the commercial balance of Switzerland, 
however, at once supplies the background for the outlines already 
sketched. From official figures for imports and exports, it appears 
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that, since 1885, there has been a large and increasing commercial 
balance against Switzerland, and hence a powerful force tending to 
co-operate with the peculiar banking and currency situation in keeping 
foreign exchange abnormally high. It thus appears that the unfavora- 
ble conditions of the present are the outcome of industrial conditions 
on the one hand; on the other, of the present Swiss system of bank- 
ing and the relationship of the country to the Latin Union. 

In looking for remedies for the present evils, it is clear that the 
problem may be attacked from the side of commercial, or from that of 
financial, conditions. And, inasmuch as the present financial situation 
is the factitious outcome of legislation, it would seem possible to 
accomplish some results by the introduction of suitable measures or 
the repeal of some of those now in existence. At the bottom of all 
plans for the improvement of the course of exchange, lies the with- 
drawal of Switzerland from the Latin Union. By introducing a pure 
gold standard and thus resting her monetary system upon a basis dif- 
ferent from that employed by France, Switzerland would completely 
dissever her monetary conditions from those of her neighbor, and 
would be vastly more independent than now of the Bank of France 
and the pertubations due to variations in the rate of discount charged 
by that institution. Even though it should be attempted to maintain 
the silver five-franc pieces in circulation, as at present, they would no 
longer enjoy an international circulation and gold currents would 
necessarily flow back and forth between Switzerland and other coun- 
tries in the liquidation of balances. The peculiar and rigid organi- 
zation of the monetary system, due to Switzerland's membership in the 
Latin Union and her relation to France as the leader in the league, 
would be broken. That such a step as withdrawal could be taken is 
unquestionable, for Switzerland alone, among the countries of the 
Latin Union, has pursued a prudent policy in relation to the issue of 
silver. Some sacrifice might be implied in the arrangements for with- 
drawal, but it would be a sacrifice well warranted by the future bene- 
fits to be expected. Second to withdrawal from the Latin Union, the 
establishment of a national bank, which should exercise a supervising 
influence over the thirty-four small banks is to be advocated. Such 
an institution could, by its commanding position, exert a controlling 
authority in matters of discount and general financial policy, and 
would, moreover, enable the other banks to use their reserves more 
freely. Even without resort to either or both of these two radical 
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measures, much might be done in improving the course of exchange 
by concerted action between the existing banks. It is necessary, to 
improve the situation, that the banks should make free use of a policy 
of raising and lowering the rate of discount as occasion demands and 
should thus curtail or extend credits as may seem expedient. In addi- 
tion, speculation in foreign exchange must be suppressed by appropri- 
ate measures like those employed by Minister Witte in the face of 
similar conditions in Russia. Otherwise success is certain to be 
incomplete. 

Dr. Kalkmann’s book is a useful review of the conditions just 
sketched. It contains little that was not known before to students of 
the subject of which it treats, but it covers a somewhat technical ques- 
tion in a clear and convincing way. The collection of figures is the 
most complete yet published, and the diagrams are illuminating. The 
author’s use of words is not in every case all that could be wished, 


although tolerably free from obscurity. 
H. PaRKER WILLIs. 


La propriété fonciére en Belgique. By EMILE VANDERVELDE, pro- 
fesseur a l'Université Nouvelle de Bruxelles (Bibliothéque 
Internationale des Sciences Sociologiques). Paris: Schlei- 
cher Fréres, 1900. 8vo, pp. 323. 

THE present work of Professor Vandervelde is of interest from the 
double point of view, of a study in economic history and a serious con- 
tribution to the land question in Europe. It is divided into three 
distinct parts. The first consists of a series of monographs giving 
detailed descriptions of the economic life of three communes of Bel- 
gium in comparison with former times. In the second part is taken 
up the question of size of farms and land ownership in each of the 
nine provinces of the kingdom. The purpose of this study is to 
determine the changes that have taken place during the past fifty or 
sixty years. The third part is entitled “ Landed Property in Belgium 
from 1834 to 1899,” and gives the more general conclusions of the 
author. These conclusions, it may be said, should be read in the light 
of the well-known socialistic leanings of the author. 

Probably the most interesting fact brought out in Part I has 
been the gradual conversion of the population of the communes 
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studied from one engaged exclusively in agriculture to one depending 
to a considerable extent upon industrial work for support. This has 
been brought about, not so much by the development of manufactur- 
ing work in the communes, as by the increased facilities for communi- 
cation which have made it possible for the laborers to go considerable 
distances in the search of work. There has consequently grown up 
the class who go each morning to the large cities for work, returning 
in the evening. The social effects of this system are very interestingly 
considered ; one of these has been the throwing of farm work more and 
more upon the women of the households. 

The main purpose of the work, however, is to throw light upon the 
extent to which landed property is becoming concentrated in the 
hands of a few or being broken up into smaller properties. To secure 
data for this inquiry use is made of the record of landholding made in 
1834, and of the existing land records. The author, with the assist- 
ance of his friends, made an examination of the records of a large 
number of communes of the country for this purpose. 

We cannot follow the author in his painstaking investigation, but 
can only notice some of his more important conclusions. He finds 
that during the past sixty years several contradictory forces have been 
at work. On the one hand, the great properties belonging to the 
state, the communes and the church have been broken up and have 
passed into the hands of individuals. At the same time the inheritance 
laws and other causes have led to the division in many cases of hold- 
ings into smaller parcels. On the other hand, there has been the 
constantly increasing tendency for wealthy persons to acquire large 
estates for residential and other purposes and also for the owner- 
ship of the land to pass from the hands of the tillers of the soil to 
others who hold the property as an investment and exploit it through 
the capitalistic system. The important distinction between the num- 
ber of farms and the number of farm owners is thus carefully made. 

This is the significant feature, according to the author, of the his- 
tory of the period covered. In spite of the apparent increase in small 
holdings in certain sections, Professor Vandervelde believes that agri- 
cuiture is being steadily brought under the capitalistic régime with its 
characteristic division of workers into wage givers or rent receivers and 
wage receivers or rent givers. The conclusion of the author is that 
the time is coming when the people will again demand to enter upon 
the possession of their own, but that this will not occur until a similar 
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transfer has been accomplished in the manufacturing and mechanical 
industries. One does not have to agree with the author on all points 
in order to find a great deal of interest in his study. 

W. F. WiLLoucuey. 


Lohnpolitik und Lohntheorie mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung des 
Minimallohnes. Von Dr. Otto von ZWIEDENECK-SUDEN- 
HorST. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot, 1900. 8vo, pp. 
xiii + 410. 

Dr. ZWIEDENECK Offers here a project for relieving laborers who 
work for “starvation wages” by the establishment of minimum rates of 
wages through the joint activity of labor organizations and the public 
authority. Legislative meddling with wages schedules is in general 
deprecated. The minimum should be determined, it is said, in most 
cases by free contact between trade unions and employer’s associations 
—the public authority interfering only to enforce contracts as to the 
minimum and, in some instances, to establish a minimum rate of wages 
where the workmen are incapable of doing this for themselves. 

It is not difficult to find, as this author does, distressing instances 
of laborers whose remuneration is shockingly low; neither is there any 
difficulty in showing that the economic interest of the public (to say 
nothing of humanitarian considerations) demands for every able-bodied 
workman a supply of food and other utilities sufficient to maintain him 
in full vigor. The discussions among economists during the past half 
century have given no more unmistakable or important result than the 
conclusion that high wages mean abundant production. This argu- 
ment as to the desirability of high wages, from the standpoint of the 
public, Dr. Zwiedeneck gives once more and this is conclusive for that 
point, though he neglects to make use of the further argument that a 
rise of wages may take place without detriment to the general interest 
through an elimination of weaker entrepreneurs and the resulting con- 
centration of industry in the control of stronger men. 

Real difficulty begins with this author’s attempt to show that this 
plan for relieving cases of extremely low wages is suited to its pur- 
pose. The judical enforcement of the labor contract is hardly pos- 
sible in the United States. Here public sentiment would probably not 
sanction the criminal prosecution of workmen who had left work before 
the end of the agreed period of employment. The plan would thus 
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be one-sided if it were realized at all. For this reason employers would 
not favor a proposal to enact such a law, while even the labor organiza- 
tions could not be counted on for support, as the sentiment against a 
violation of the collective bargain with employers is not remarkably 
strong in trade unions here, and a great part of their members would 
not care to yield their freedom in this respect. In Germany such a 
plan might be more successful. There the violation of the labor con- 
tract by persons on either side is frequently punished. 

If an employer is permitted to dismiss his workmen at discretion, 
t is possible for him in large measure to defeat the purposes of a 
minimum rate of wages, by discharging the less efficient under one 
pretence or another. On the other hand a restriction on the freedom 
of dismissal is likely to result in shirking by the workmen —as experi- 
ence with minimum wages rates has already shown. This author pro- 
poses an oversight of work by a joint board including representatives of 
laborers, employers, and the public authority. It is to be feared that 
this device would fail. One can hardly imagine a more difficult ques- 
tion for judicial decision than the question whether a particular work- 
man has been working with the “fair,” or “reasonable” diligence 
which entitles him to continue in service. The inspectors could not 
themselves always observe the men at work and a decision based on the 
testimony of eyewitnesses would be impossible. In this country, at 
least, the government member of such a board would probably make 
his decision conform to a politician’s standard of expediency. Instead 
of adopting any such device as this it would doubtless be better to 
depend on the employer’s need of men to prevent, in most instances, 
the dismissal of fairly competent men. As for those whom employers 
do not find it advantageous to retain at the rates of wages which the 
trade unions are able to exact, the suitable agency for dealing with 
them is the system of organized charity, with its discriminating 
relief and the more abundant resources which, it is to be hoped, 
the charity organizations will some day have at their disposal. 

The argumentative portion of this work is preceded by a long and 
somewhat valuable historical account of wages legislation and doctrines 
relating to wages. One naturally looks for an index with such a mass 
of facts and citations, but the author has not taken the trouble to pro- 
vide one. 


A. P. WINSTON. 
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A Treatise upon the Law and Practice of Taxation in Missouri. By 
FREDERICK N. Jupson, Columbia, Mo.: F. W. Stephens, 
1900. 8vo, pp. xiv + 358. 

In a well-written volume of 350 pages Mr. Judson has added a valu- 
able treatise to the literature on taxation. No department of legisla- 
tive activity more closely interests the public than measures taken for 
raising revenue ; and perhaps along no other line is there more general 
need of information free from partisanship and the dictation of class 
interests. This information the author has supplied in a trustworthy 
and painstaking manner so far as the purpose of his work reaches, 7. ¢., 
the practical development of taxation in the state of Missouri. There 
is a fairly abundant supply of works treating of the general principles 
of taxation; there is certainly a paucity of reliable literature on the 
manner in which these general principles have worked themselves out 
in the systems of taxation in the different states. It is therefore very 
helpful to turn from the study of the many good treatises of general 
taxation, to the clear statement of the details as drawn from the practi- 
cal experiences of a great state throughout a hundred years of history. 

The author has divided his treatise into three very natural divisions 
to which he faithfully adheres. 

The reader is well prepared for the discussion of the present condi- 
tion of taxation, by a clear and complete review of the historical develop- 
ment of the past hundred years. This historical part clearly sets forth 
the efforts of the state to reach a solid financial basis through a wise 
and equitable system of taxation. It has some interesting lessons on 
the period of war financiering and the effect of the war in reducing 
assessed valuations: the freeing of the slaves lessened the taxable pro- 
perty 40 million dollars. 

In chap. 111 the question of taxation by means of licenses is dis- 
cussed and from the decisions rendered by the supreme court of Mis- 
souri and also of the United States here cited, light is thrown on the 
legal relations of the national to the state government in regard to 
taxation. The state constitution of 1865 made great changes with 
regard to taxation especially touching exemptions. The earlier consti- 
tution enumerated the kind of property to be taxed, that of 1865 pro- 
hibited exemptions except within a very narrow sphere. Interesting 
matter bearing on the power of the state to tax national banks and also 
on the relations of the state to interstate commerce, will be found under 
his discussion of the constitution of 1875. 
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On page 126 begins an instructive discussion of double taxation as 
it operates against merchants and manufacturers who pay a license tax 
and a general property tax (p. 139). The state through the right to 
license gains the power to prohibit any industry. The distinctions 
pointed out between the regulating power and the taxing power are clear 
and instructive. 

The author finds another strong illustration of the comprehensive 
power of the general assembly, in its control of inheritances through 
successive taxation, the validity of which, once denied by the supreme 
court, is again in litigation. 

The discrepancies and failures in the working of general assessments 
are brought out in a suggestive manner and argue strongly against the 
present system and for reform. The truth is brought out that while 
the state constitution fixes the rate of taxation yet with the rate of 
assessment left a variant, any excesses may follow, “as the general state 
tax is levied upon these unequal assessments, it follows that the citizens 
of the state are taxed unequally.” 

It is quite evident that the author is no friend of the Missouri 
income tax which he calls a “confiscating income tax with a refine- 
ment of cruelty, which is collected from trustees and widows and 
orphans and the helpless estates in the probate court, and apparently 
from very few others.” 

Mr. Judson’s treatise covers the ground thoroughly and carefully. 
His citations of good authorities free him from a charge of being 
unscientific; while he has avoided burdening his work with technical 
matter, it is readable, trustworthy, and opportune; devoted to the 
conditions in one state it contains matter enough of general interest to 


gain for it a much wider notice. 
W. B. GuTHRIE. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Documents relatifs a l’ Histoire de l’ Industrie et du Commerce en 
France. 1. Depuis le I* siécle avant J. C. jusqu’a la fin du 
XIIT* siécle. XIV* et XV* siécles. By GusTAvE FAGNIEZ. 
Paris: Alphonse Picard et Fils, 1898-1900. Vol. I, pp. 
Ixii+ 349; Vol. II, 8vo, pp. Ixxvi+ 345. 

Cuérve in his dictionary under the article commerce says fit- 
tingly enough: “ France, bathed by the ocean and the Mediterranean, 
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watered by five large rivers and an infinite number of estuaries, pre- 
sents the most favorable conditions for commerce,” and he might have 
added: and her people have always possessed industrial skill and 
thrift to make use of the opportunity. M. Fagniez’s two volumes 
attempt to follow the development of both industry and commerce 
from the very beginning of historical record, and, gathered as it is 
from varied and reliable sources, put together chronologically with 
explanatory notes here and there, the collection is very interesting and 
instructive, and indeed an acquisition to our libraries. The introduc- 
tion is somewhat lengthy, but not superfluous, and a review of the 
ground that puts the isolated points into their proper relief beforehand 
helps to give the whole more logical connection. 

The collection begins with the first descriptive notices from Strabo, 
certain passages upon Gaul by Caesar, Pliny’s remarks about products 
and transportation, and gives more than forty numbers of inscriptions 
wherein is depicted the situation of the artisan during the Roman 
period. The material is very scant compared with the reader’s craving 
for information, but, as was very likely the author’s idea. it can be 
made the nucleus for more to be gathered elsewhere. How the st.te 
held the individual with iron bonds to his public duties, and here as 
everywhere made the corporation, the co//egium, responsible for the 
desertion of their members, how finally the collegia were dissolved 
because of the general misery, and the rather inexplicable paragraph 
from the Codex Theodocianus whereby members of the collegia who 
perform or have performed their services to the state are given consu- 
lar rank (No. 76)—these are but a few of the instances. With the 
medizval period the unfree artisans and the lay-workers connected 
with the monasteries succeed to the importance of the former collegia ; 
the tolls granted the abbeys, the markets established to procure such 
tolls, the maximum price on grain and bread; the decoration of 
churches ; services and dues to be given to the archbishop of Strasburg 
by the corporations thereof, etc—on the whole a most instructive 
series, elucidating to some extent the tangled question of how people 
lived and of mutual rights. The Latin is the ordinary barbarous 
idiom, in some places crowded with expressions which demand careful 
manipulation and would furnish interesting philological items. Of all 
the centuries the tenth is the least well represented, by only two num- 
bers, but it is also known as the darkest. The establishment of guilds 
and the relation in its various aspects of the feudal laws to these and 
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to the cities are represented in as many as fifty numbers. The first 
document in French in the collection is from June 1224, after this the 
two languages alternate. There are several lengthy charters, such as one 
stating the rules of a society for mutual assistance constituted by the 
armorers of Bayonne, November 30, 1213, and another dealing with 
the duties of the consuls and directors of the Levantine trade extracted 
from a statute by the city of Marseilles, 1253-1255. The further the 
collection proceeds into the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the 
more minute the regulations become and the easier to read, if not 
quite to interpret. ‘The two volumes are in many respects a treasury 
for the one who wishes to make use of texts for instruction, the diffi- 
culties with which in some places they abound being but means for the 
wholesome exercise of faculties that otherwise rust in the easy read- 
ing of what has been written without opportunity for personal 
investigation. They are at the same time a pleasant enticement 
to the one who is for the first time confronted with the bewildering 
labyrinth of facts called medizval civilization and eager to find the 
leading thread. If interleaved, the volumes would be well adapted to 
seminar work on the medieval city. The many misspellings and other 
errata, however, must be corrected before the work can be entirely 
satisfactory. A. M. WERGELAND. 


Industrial Social Organization. By J.C. VAN MarKEN. (Trans- 
lated by S. De Jastrzebski.) 1901. 4to, pp. x+76. 

Mr. VAN MARKEN’s Yeastand Oil factories, with their related social 
institutions, at Delft, Holland, constitute one of the chief examples to 
be found in Europe of the attempt to harmonize the interests of 
employer and employees. In the organization of industry as here 
carried on the principles of profit sharing and employers welfare insti- 
tutions have been carried to their logical extreme. Ground has been 
purchased and laid out in a charming residential park, in which the 
employees and their families live as far as the size of the park permits. 
Institutions of almost every conceivable character for the benefit of the 
workingmen have there been created. Some idea of the extent of this 
work may be gained from a chart contained in the present work entitled, 
“Scheme of Social Organization” which enumerates no less than 107 
different ways in which work is done for the benefit of the workingmen 
and their families. Every need from kindergarten for the children to 
superannuation pensions for the old workingmen are provided for. 
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At the Paris Exposition of 1900 almost the whole of the space 
assigned to Holland in the section of Social Economy was devoted to 
an exposition of the organization and workings of these institutions. 
The present volume is in the nature of a permanent record of 
the material there shown. ‘The work gives a detailed description of 
each of the institutions, the system of profit sharing, the co-operative 
printing company, the accident, sickness, and old-age insurance funds, 
the schools, libraries, athletic and social clubs, etc. 

One cannot but admire the devotion and sacrifice of Mr. Van 
Marken which have led to the creation of all these efforts for the 
improvement of the condition of the working people who are his 
employers. At the same time one must question whether he has at all 
times pursued the wisest methods. Everywhere there is evidence that 
the working-man is held in tutelage. He is assigned to one of several 
classes according to his merit and can be promoted from one to the 
other or degraded. The system is almost identical with that einployed 
in grading school children. Even in respect to the matter of savings 
banks, there are regulations determining the purposes for which with- 
drawals may be made. A minimum reliance seems to be placed on 
private effort and initiative. Indeed Mr. Van Marken frankly assumes 
the position that reliance cannot be placed upon the men of their own 
volition to take such action as is necessary to safeguard their future and 
that therefore the employer should compel them to do so. ‘Thus 
regarding his system of compulsory saving, he says: 

Of late there are those who call for the abolition of this compulsory sav- 
ing; such a proceeding would certainly be equivalent to the suppression of 
the bank and ought to be considered a most regretable fact. The advocates 
of this abolition pretend that the members of the staff are men enough to 
watch over their personal material interests and those of their families them- 
selves; they forget that few individuals are strong enough to deprive them- 
selves of the satisfaction of the daily wants of the family, in order to put 
something on one side, in view of the extraordinary circumstances of life. 

Here is stated the whole question of employer’s institutions as a 
method of social reform. It may be granted that many men do not 
have the provident quality sufficiently developed, but should not efforts 
look rather to the cultivation of this quality of providence through self 
action than to accepting the fact as a permanent condition and provid- 
ing means for outside compulsion or help ? 

In judging concerning this matter, however, distinction must be 
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made between the different kinds of institutions. Many of the efforts 
of the employer such as those for the beautification of the grounds, the 
provision of pleasant places in which the noon meal can be taken, the 
putting of small gardens at the disposition of the employees, etc., are 
in no way subversive of independent self-help, while others clearly are 
intended to do for the men what they should do for themselves. 
Finally due weight must be given to differences in race characteristics 
and other influences. A social scheme might give excellent results in 
one country and be totally unfitted for conditions in another. 

Mr. Van Marken has rendered an excellent service to all interested 
in this question in the full exposition that he has made of his social 
work. His volume is profusely illustrated and contains the plan of 
the workingmen’s houses and other buildings besides charts showing 
graphically some of the more important results. 

W. F. WILLouGHBY. 


Wilhelm Liebknecht, sein Leben und Wirken. ‘Von Kurt EISNER. 
Berlin: Buchhandlung Vorwarts, Igo1. 12mo, pp. 64. 


THE socialist leader of Germany, William Liebknecht, died last 
August, and in September there appeared in Berlin a short biography 
of him written by Kurt Eisner who spent his vacation in selecting 
material and putting it into form. Copies of the brochure —for it 
is hardly more than that — have just reached American reviewers. 

It is almost as hard to give an estiinate of this first biography as it 
must have been to write it, because due allowance must be made for 
the close comradeship of writer and subject, as well as for the party 
spirit which animates the judgment of Eisner. In the relation of the 
events of l.iebknecht’s career the author is very successful in bringing 
before us a clear picture of the man in his entire development. The 
child of a highly cultivated family he inherited refinement and a 
university career. ‘Three universities contributed to his education. In 
the desire for democracy he started for America, but was persuaded 
(1847) to wait for revolution in Europe. 

Liebknecht was in Switzerland as one of Froebel’s teachers; he 
was in Paris at the time of the Commune; he helped stimulate the 
insurrection in the small states of Germany; and then as an exile he 
met Marx in London. While there he became a class-conscious social- 
ist with enough determination and enthusiasm to carry him for years 
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through the personal losses and hardships attendant upon his career as 
journalist and politician. The wonderful spirit and intellect of the 
man made him an unusual leader. Eisner does not exaggerate the 
influence he had upon all who came in contact with him, nor the influ- 
ence he had upon the German Reichstag. 

The author considers Bismarck and Liebknecht as the two men who 
‘best represent the double development of the German Empire. Bis- 
marck of the official politics— Liebnecht of the proletariat. And from 
1870 till the time of Bismarck’s death, the struggle of parties was often 
the most intense when the two men were present. Liebknecht was not 
only an impassioned speaker; he was also a sound reasoner and to be 
dreaded as an antagonist when political or industrial measures were to 
be discussed. His simplicity of speech and manner helped to win him 
the hearts of the people. 

Eisner has made the biography a bit too much of a propagandist 
pamphlet, but perhaps Liebknecht himself would have requested that 
his activities be merged in a narrative of proletariat development. At 
any rate we are indebted for the work which allows of a greater knowl- 
edge of the life of “Vater Liebknecht” whose casket was followed by 
one hundred and fifty thousand of Germany’s working socialists. 

CHARLOTTE TELLER. 


Domestic Service. By Lucy MaynarD SaLmon. Second edition. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1901. 8vo. pp. xv 


+ 358. 


THE first edition of Professor Salmon’s book marked an era in the 
study of domestic service. The greatest good that it rendered was to 
show that there was a problem to be studied —a problem with histori- 
cal, industrial, and social aspects, calling for investigation and scholar- 
ship instead of the snap judgments and superficial remedies which occu- 
pied the public mind. The day seemed forever passed when an indi- 
vidual or a group of gossiping neighbors could venture to propose off- 


hand a solution based solely on personal experience or chance obser- 
vation. Although there is ground for disappointment on this score, 


nevertheless in some communities this belief has been justified and the 
lines along which Professor Salmon indicated that study should pro- 
ceed have been carefully followed and some noteworthy results have 
been obtained. 

It is a matter of regret that the new edition does not give a more 
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extended statement of these studies than is contained in the brief foot- 
notes; for it would have been not merely helpful to the householder 
and investigator as a source of information, but would have given 
them encouragement to join in further efforts to secure information. 

The material added to the new edition consists chiefly of an 
enlarged bibliography and of a chapter on the conditions of domestic 
service in European countries. This chapter is of significance and 
value in showing that the general features of the problem are every- 
where the same in spite of popular opinion to the contrary. Such dif- 
ferences as do exist rest on local customs which are rapidly tending 
toward uniformity in all parts of the world. 

Intelligent public interest in the subject is steadily growing. 
This new edition of the standard work treating of it should find a 
welcome wherever thoughtful people are considering the best and 
most practicable influencesto, set at work. It will also show that there 
is no permanent “solution” of the problem —a fact which many peo- 


ple need to be told. 
MARION TALBOT. 


L’ Année Coloniale, Premiére Année, 1899. Paris: Librairie Charles 
Tallandier. 


THE Colonial Annual is planned to give an exact account each year 
of the condition of French colonies. Part I contains a series of 
papers by experts on colonial topics—among them being one on 
transportation in Madagascar, one on colonial budgets, and one on 
the recently established colonial office. Part II discusses each colony 
in detail, under the heads General Situation, Personnel, Political Situ- 
ation, Economic Situation, Chief Administrative Acts, List of Publi- 
cations. The appendix contains the text of the famous treaty of 1899 
by which French and British territery in the African Soudan were 
delimited, and an interesting colonial bibliography for the year. 


Harry Pratt JuDson. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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629. — VON ZWIEDENECK-SUDENHORST’S Lohnfolitik und Lohntheorie mit besonderer Beriick- 
sichtigung des Minimallohnes (A. P. Winston), 631.—JuUDSON’s Treatise upon the Law and 
Practice of Taxation in Missouri (W. B. Guthrie), 633.— FAGNIEZ’s Documents relatifs a 
? Histoire del Industrie et du Commerce en France (A. M. Wergeland), 634. — VAN MARKEN’S 
Industrial Social Organization (W. F. Willoughby), 636.— EIsNER’s Wilhelm Liebhnecht, sein 
Leben und Wirken (Charlotte Teller), 638.—SALMON’s Domestic Service (Marion Talbot), 639. — 
L’ Année Coloniale, Premier Année, 1899 (Harry Pratt Judson), 640. 
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Books of Historical Interest 


the great colonizing powers. 


$2.00 net. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE NATIONS. By Poutrney BicEtow. 


An historical study of the important problems of colonization, based 
upon the author’s observations in all parts of the world controlled by 


“Impartially and philosophically the author has added another stanza 
to the song of civilization as sung by the centuries.”— Mew York Times. 


Postpaid, $2.16 


AN EAGLE FLIGHT. (A Fili- 
pino Novel.) By Dr. José Riza. 


“In Spain this book attained 
immediately an influence com- 
parable with that of ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’ . It will 
certainly prove a powerful stim- 
ulus to the interest of Ameri- 
cans in the people of the Phil- 
ippines.”—-Zhe Outlook, New 
York. 
$7.25 


THE GREAT BOER WAR. By 
A. Conan DOYLE. 

“Without doubt the clearest, 
the most explicit, and, at the 
same time, the most impartial 
book that has been written on 
South African affairs since the 
beginning of the conflict be- 
tween the British Government 
and the Boer Republics.” — 
Boston Transcript. 


With 5 Maps in Colors. $1.50 


AMERICAN FIGHTS AND 
FIGHTERS. By Cyrus Town- 


SEND BRADY. 


Stories of the first five wars of 
the United States told in such 
a clear and vigorous style as 
to make history as fascinating 
reading as fiction. 


Fully illustrated. $1.50 


AN AMERICAN ENGINEER 
IN CHINA. By Barctay 


PARSONS. 


“No student of foreign affairs 
can afford to miss this book. 

. The illustrations are most 
interesting as representing ac- 
tual Chinese life in the inte- 
Boston Globe. 


$1.50 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 


M. TARBELL. 


“The most readable and authentic of all Napoleon biographies. 
number of books on Napoleon is so vast that one should be thankful 
for a single work to replace most of the others. 
Josephine is, perhaps, the only thoroughly impartial and graphic picture 
of the Empress which has been written.” — Washington Times. 


Richly illustrated. $2.50 


(With a sketch of Josephine.) By Ipa 
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McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 


NEW YORK. 


74 \n 12 Little Monthly Payments 


Three thousand dailies, weeklies, and monthlies are required to produce one copy of PUBLIC 
OPINION. It is a magnificent weekly magazine, comprising in its 52 issues a grand total of over 
1700 pages of reading matter and nearly 1000 illustrations. Its field is as wide as the range of hu- 
man interests. Its readers, independent of other periodicals, are fully abreast of the times, sufficiently 
well informed to appear in any company, and to discuss with intelligence both sides of every question 
of the hour, whether political, social, religious, educational, financial, scientific, literary, or artistic. 


PUBLIC OPINION is ‘Worth at least $100 
the ‘indispensable per year to any pro- 
weekly magazine”’ U LI O | O gressive, intelligent 
to presidents, states- ‘ reader who wants to 
; A Weekly Illustrated Magazine; over 1700 ” 

tials gages in numbers. price, $3,00 keep posted. 

$1000 ACCIDENT POLICY — Best $3 Insurance Issued. 
people and men and i It wears like silk. 
BOTH (Public Opinion and Puritan Policy) $3.00 j Fudge Stevenson. 


You can get PUBLIC OPINION for an entire year (price $3.00) and a Puritan Ac- 
cident Policy, insuring you for an entire year (price $3.00), both for $3.00, pay= 
able in twelve little monthly installments of 25 cents each. This policy pays $1000 in 
case of accidental death, and $5.00 per week for disability. It may be issued to anyone, man or 
woman, over 16 and under 65 years of age. It is as good as a government bond, being issued by 
one of the best companies in America. We gladly refund the money to anyone who is not sat- 
isfied that the policy alone is worth $3.00. Upon receipt of first payment of 25 cents, in coin or 
stamps, your policy will be issued and your name entered upon our subscription list. 


PUBLIC OPINION 5 Astor Place NEW YORK CITY 


SOME PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO ON 
Political Science and Political Economy 


ECONOMIC STUDIES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO: 


No.1. The Science of Finance. An Authorized Translation of GUSTAV COHN’S 
Finanswissenschaft. By T,. B. VEBLEN. 800 pp., royal 8vo, cloth. $3.50. 


No. 2. A History of the Union Pacific Railway. By HENRY KIRKE WHITE. 
132 pp., royal 8vo, cloth. $1.50. 


No. 3. The Indian Silver Currency. By KARL ELLSTAETTER. Translated from 
the German by J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN. 132 pp., royal 8vo, cloth. $1.25. 


No. 4. State Aid to Railways in Missouri. By JOHN W. MILLION, A.M. 264 
pp., royal 8vo, cloth. $1.75. 


No. 5. A History of the Latin Monetary Union. By HENRY PARKER WILLIS. 
342 pp., royal 8vo, cloth. $2.00. 


THE CHARTERS OF THE CITY OF CHICAGO. Edited by Epmunp J. 
JAMEs: 


Part I. The Early Charters, 1833-7. 76 pp., royal 8vo, paper. Vet, $0.50. 
Part II. The City Charters, 1838-51. 111 pp., royal 8vo, paper. Vet, $o.50. 
Part III. In preparation. 


The Constitution of the Argentine Republic and the Constitution of the United States 
of Brazil. By ELIZABETH WALLACE. 95 pp., royal 8vo, paper. Net, $0.50. 


The yy erga of Corporations. By ERNST FREUND. 83 pp., royal 8vo, paper. 
Net, $0.50. 


FOR SALE BY BOOKDEALERS OR BY THE PUBLISHERS 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, Chicago, IIl. 
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FOR THINKING MEN 


Political Science Quarterly 


A REVIEW DEVOTED TO CURRENT 
POLITICS, ECONOMICS, AND LAW 


Recent epresentative Articles. 


The Constitution and New Territory . . . . John W. Burgess 
The Currency Act of March 14,1900 . . . Joseph French Johnson 
Maritime Law in the War with Spain . . . . John Bassett Moore 
Council Gov’t versus Mayor Gov’t (PartI) . . . E. Dana Durand 
Purpose and Effect of the Direct Tax Clause. . . . C.J. Bullock 
Women’s Names and Manual Work ... . . M.B. Hammond 
War and Economics . ... « Edward VanDyck Robinson 
Tax Reform in Recent Discussion . . . . Edwin R. A. Seligman 
Council Gov’t versus Mayor Gov’t (Part II) . . . E. Dana Durand 
Bismarck as a Founder of Empire. . . . . . William M. Sloane 
The Neglect of the Church by Historians . . . James H. Robinson 
Book Reviews and Record of Political Events . . . The Editors 


E. L. GODKIN, Editor of the New York Evening Post and the 
Nation: I know of no periodical of its kind which maintains a 
higher standard of excellence. The longer articles are models of 
clear and adequate discussion, such as only thoroughly competent 
hands can produce. But the feature which I think most distinctly 


meritorious is the book reviews. Their thoroughness, and impar- + 

tiality, and independence are excellent signs of the times. : 

EDITED BY THE FACULTY OF POLITICAL SCIENCE $ 
OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY é 

Three dollars per year Seventy-five cents per number 4 
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Journal of the Royal 
Statistical Society 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY IN MARCH, JUNE, SEPTEMBER, AND DECEMBER 


Contents of the Last ‘Two Numbers: 


Vol. LXIV. Part 1, March 1901 


The State Monopoly of Spirits in Russia, 
and its Influence on the Prosperity of the 
Population. By ALEXIS RAFFALOVICH 


Discussion on M. Raffalovich’s Paper, 


A Review of Indian Statistics. By F.C. 
DANVERS. 


Discussion on Mr. Danvers’s Paper. 


The Growth of Municipal and National 
Expenditure. The Annual Address of 
the Right Hon, Lorp AvEBuRY, F.R.S., 
D.C.L., LL.D., President of the Royal 
Statistical Society Session 1900-1. 
Delivered 19th February, 1got. 


Proceedings on the Itgth February, Igor. 


MISCELLANEA : I.— Prices of Commodities 
in 1900. By A. SAUERBECK. II.— 
The Statistics of Wages in the United 
Kingdom During the Last Hundred 
Years. (Part VIII.) Wages in the 
Building Trades in London— Conclu'd. 
By A. L. BowLey, M.A. III].— Com- 
mercial History and Review of Igoo. 
IV .—Fires in London and the Metro- 
politan Fire Brigade in 1900. V.— Eng- 
lish Literature in 1900. VI.—Notes 
on Economical and Statistical Works. 
VII.— Quarterly List of Additions to the 
Library. VIII.— Periodical Returns. 


Vol. LXIV. Part 2, June 1901 


The Results of State, Municipal, and Or- 


ganized Private Action on the Housing 
of the Working Classes in London and 
in other Large Cities in the United 
Kingdom. By Joun F. J. Sykes, M.D., 
D.Sc.Edin. 


Discussion on Dr. Sykes’s Paper. 


An Economist’s Notes on Persia. By Jos- 


EPH RABINO. 


Discussion on: Mr. Rabino’s Paper. 


MISCELLANEA: I.—M. Maurice Block. 


Il.—A Method of Estimating Mean 
Populations in the Last Intercensal 
Period. By A. C. Waters.  III.— 
Wages in the Cotton Industry of Ghent 
according to Sex and Age. By E. W. 
BRABROOK, C.B. IV.— New Table of 
Mortality. By A. H. BaiLey, F.I.A. 
V.— The Agricultural Returns for Igoo. 
VI.— First Results of the Census. 
VIIl.— The Indian Census. By J. A. 
BAINES, C.S.I. VIII.— Changes in 
Average Wages in New South Wales, 
1823-1898. By G.H. Woop. IX.— 
Notes on Economical and Statistical 
Works. X.— Quarterly List of Addi- 
tions to the Library. 


The JouRNAL is sent gratuitously to all Fellows of the Society. Non-members 
can subscribe for it through the Society. The subscription is £1 1s. per annum, 
and the price of a single number 5s. (postage 3d. extra). 


Offices of the Society : 
9 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, W. C., London 
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Journal des Economistes 


REVUE MENSUELLE DE LA SCIENCE ECONOMIQUE ET DE LA STATISTIQUE 
CINQUANTE-HUITIEME ANNEE 


Rédacteur en chef: G. DE MOLINARI Correspondant de 1’Institut 


SOMMAIRE DU NO. DE NOVEMBRE 1g00. 

Le probléme économique, par M. G. de Molinari, correspondant de 1’Institut.— Le 
mouvement agricole: L’agriculture a l’Exposition Universelle, par M. L. 
Grandeau.— Revue des principales publications économiques en langue fran- 
¢aise, par M. Rouxel.— Les ouvertures de crédit dans la Banque Moderne, par 
M. A. E. Sayons.— Lettre de Pologne, par M. L. Domanski.— Une lecon a 
tirer de la faillité de la Banque Brésilienne-—Le cheval enchanté, or |’art de 
multiplier 4 volonté la population et la richesse de la France, par la souveraine 
vertu des calculs de pensée, par M. Fréd. Passy, membre de 1’Institut.— Bulletin. 
— Société d’Economie politique (réunion du 5 novembre, 1900), par M. Letort. 
— Comptes rendus.— Chronique économique.— Conservatoire national des arts 
et metiers: Cours 1900-1901.— Bulletin bibliographique. 


SOMMAIRE DU NO. DE JANVIER 1901. 

Nécrologie: Maurice Block, par M. G. de M.— Le XIX°* siécle, par M. G. de Molinari. 
—Le Marché financier en 1900, par M. A. Raffalovich.— La charité, par M. Lad- 
islas Domanski.— Revue des principales publications économiques de |’étranger, 
par M. M® Block.—La politique coloniale Américaine, par M. Rouxel.—Un 
hétel ouvriere 4 New-York, par M. D. B.—Un mémoire inconnu de Vincent de 
Gournay retroussé en Suéde, par M. Schelle.—La vulgarisation des connais- 
sances scientifiques: Un nouveau dictionnaire des sciences, par M. D. Bellet.— 
Un cadeau de Jour de l’au, par M. Fréd. Passy.— Bulletin.— Société d’ E* pol- 
itique (réunion du 5 janvier, 1900.) Discussion: La loi sur les accidents du 
Travail ; ses premiéres conséquences, compte rendu par M. Ch. Letort.— Comptes 
rendus.— Chronique économique, par M. G. de Molinari. 


SOMMAIRE DU NO. DE FEVRIER 1901. 

Sociétés secrétes et assurances fraternelles aux Etats-Unis, par G. N. Tricoche.— Coup 
d’ceil sur la .ittérature économique de |’Espagne, par E. Castelot— Le mou e- 
ment agricole, par L. Grandeau.— Revue des publications économiques ven 
langue frangaise, par Rouxel.— William Petty et son ceuvre économique, par H. 
Bouét.— Giuseppe Verdi, par Paul Ghio.— Société d’économie politique (réunion 
du 5 février, 1901). Discussion: Considérations sur ]’évaluation de la Richesse 
publique en France. Compte rendu par Ch. Letort.— Comptes-Rendus.— 
Chronique économique, par G. de Molinari, correspondant de I’Institut. 


SOMMAIRE DU NO. DE MAT 1901. 

Un professeur d’économie politique sous la restauration: J. B. Say, au conservatoire 
des arts et métiers (suit et fin), par M. A. Liesse.— Le probléme des retraites, par 
M. E. Rochetin.— Le mouvement agricole: L’agriculture, la science et |’associa- 
tion, par M. L. Grandeau.— Revue des publications économiques en langue fran- 
caise, par M. Rouxel.— La question des sucres en 1901, par M. E. Macquart.— 
Quelques aspects de la question ouvriére en Italie, par M. P. Ghio.— La trans- 
formation de la Russie.—Les deux pigeons, par M. Fréd. Passy.— Bulletin.— 
Société d’Economie politique (Réunion du 4 mai, 1901). Discussion: Com- 
ment rentre l’impét. Compte rendu par M. Ch. Letort—Comptes rendus.— 
Chronique économique, par M. G. de Molinari. 
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VERLAG DER H. LAUPP’SCHEN BUCHHANDLUNG IN TUBINGEN 


Allgemeines 


Statistisches Archiv 


HERAUSGEGEBEN VON 


Dr. Georg von Mayr 


KAISERL. UNTERSTAATSSEKRETAR Z. D., 
PROFESSOR AN DER KAISER-WILHELMS-UNIVERSITAT, STRASSBURG 


GESAMTINHALT DES FUNFTEN BANDES 


I. Abhandlungen. 


Die reprisentative U; h hode, von A. N. Kiaer, Ueber die Notwendigkeit systematischer Arbeitsteilung 
auf dem Gebiete der Bevélkerungs- (Sozial) Statistik (I. Einleitende Bemerkungen zur Frage der Organisation der amtlichen 
Statistik), von H. Bleicher. Das Gesetz des sozialen Fortschritts, von G. M. Fiamingo. Einige Hauptgesichtspunkte der 
allgemeinen Handelspolitik, von 7, Flodstrém. Die Stoffordnung in der wissenschaftlichen Statistik, von Dr. G. v. Mayr. 


Il. Statistische Technik, 


Die Reorganisation der Statistik der Bevélkerungsbewegung in Oesterreich, von Dr. Fr. von Meinzingen. Die belgische 
Industrie- und Gewerbezihlung vom Herbst 1896, von Dr. Georg v. Mayr. Die Berufs- und Betriebsaufnahme in Frenkseich, 
von Dr, Rauchberg. Elektrische Auszahlung und Sozialpolitik, von Dr. G. v. Mayr. Reform der Tod h istik in 
der Schweiz, von Dr. G. v. Mayr. 


III, Statistische Ergebnisse. 
Einige Ergebnisse aus den Schweizer Rekr h ,von med, Dr. Siegfried Rosenfeld. Das Problem der 


russischen Sterblichkeit, von Dr. L. v. Bortkewttsch. Zur Statistik der Haushaltungen, von Dr. G. B. Salvioni, Die Sterb- 
lichkeit der Ledigen und der Verheirateten; nebst Sterbetafein d Iben, b h fiir Bayern, von med. Dr. Prinzing. 
Statistik der G bebetriebe in Mannheim, mit geschichtlichen Vergleichungen, von Dr. Gust. Heinr. Schmidt, Die Straf- 

falligkeit auf dem Gebiete der vorsitzlichen Korperverletzung in Oesterreich in vergleichender Darstellung, von Dr, H. Hoegel. 
Aus den Ergebnissen der gewerblichen Betriebszihlung vom 14. Juni 1895, von Dr. J. Goldstein. Die Verletzungen in der k. k. 
ésterr. Armee, von Dr. G. Rosenfeld, Die Hauptergebnisse der iiberpriiften Gsterr, Unfallstatistik der Jahre 1890-1896, von K. 
Kogler. 


IV. Litteratur. 


Die Verdéffentlichungen des Kaiserl. Statistischen Amtes iiber die Ergebnisse der Berufs- und Gewerbezihlung vom 14, 
Juni 1895 im Deutschen Reich, von Dr. G. v. Mayr, Eingehendere Besprechungen und Ueberschau eingegangener Biicher, 


V. Statitische Gesetzgebung und Verwaltung.—Verschiedenes, 
Bund besti iiber die Bearbeitung der deutschen Betriebsstatistik. Statistische Aemter in Deutschland 


und Oesterreich-Ungarn (Veranderungen und Nachtrige). Reorganisation der Landesstatistik in Ungarn. Geschichte der 
amtlichen Statistik in Ungarn, von G. Bokor. Karl Becker, Ein Gedenkblatt, von Dr. Paul Kollmann, Ernst Engel ¢ und 
K. V. Riecke t. Untersuchung der deutschen Sprache in Bezug auf die Haufigkeit der Worter, Silben und Laute. Die Statistik 
auf internationalen Kongressen und Versammlungen. Die Vorbereitungen zum neuen Zensus (1900) in den Vereinigten Staaten, 
von RX. P, Falkner. Zur deutschen Sakularzahlung von 1900, von Dr. G. v. Mayr. Wiirttemberg, Vereinigung der Statistik 
der Sterbefalle und der Todesursachen. Reorganisation der Landesstatistik in den Niederlanden und Argentinien, Geschichte 
der Organisation der japanischen Statistik. Sachregister. 
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The Journals of the University of Chicago 


BEING THE DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF ONE WEEKLY, FIVE 
MONTHLY, ONE BI-MONTHLY, THREE QUARTERLY, 
AND ONE SEMI-QUARTERLY PUBLICATIONS 


THE BIBLICAL WORLD 

Edited by President W, R. Harpgr. A popular illustrated 
monthly magazine. Subscription price, in the United States, 
$2.00 a year; foreign, $2.50; single copies, 20 cents. 

The Biblical Worid is devoted exclusively to bibli- 
cal study, and so edited and illustrated as to afford 
the greatest aid to the busy clergyman, the pro- 
gressive Sunday-school teacher, and the thinking 
layman. 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 


Published monthly, except in July and August. Subscription 
price, in the United States, $1.50 a year; foreign, $2.00; 
single copies, 20 cents. 

So adequately has the School Review served the 
interests of high-school and academy work that it 
has come to be recognized as the official organ of 
secondary education in the United States. It is 
devoted exclusively to this field, is progressive, 
practical, and helpful, and is indispensable to every 
teacher. 


THE BOTANICAL GAZETTE 


Edited by Joun M. Couttger. Published monthly, with illus- 
trations. Subscription price, in the United States, $4.00 
ayear; foreign, $4.50; single copies, 50 cents. 

The Botanical Gazette is an illustrated monthly 
journal devoted to botany in its widest sense. For 
more than twenty years it has been the representa- 
tive American journal of botany, containing contri- 
butions from the leading botanists of America and 
Europe. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 


Edited by Atsion W. Smart. Published bi-monthly, with 
illustrations. Subscription price, in the United States, $2.00 
ayear; foreign, $2.50; single copies, 35 cents. 

The special aim of the American Journal of Soct- 
ology is to show that the “social problem” is both 
many problems and one problem. It has already 
made itself indispensable to Americans who are 
trying to keep informed about the general tenden- 
cies in the rapidly changing field of sociology. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SEMITIC 
-LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Edited by President Witttam R, Harper. Published quarterly. 
Subscription price, in the United States, $3.00 a year; for- 
eign, $3.25; single copies, 75 cents. 

The object of this journal is to encourage the 
study of the Semitic languages and literatures, to 
furnish information concerning the work of Semitic 
students at home and abroad, and to act as a medium 
for the publication of scientific contributions in those 
departments. Articles are published in German, 
French, and Latin, as well as in English. 


THE JOURNAL OF GEOLOGY 

Edited by T. C. Cuamperum. Published semi-quarterly, with 
illustrations. Subscription price, in the United States, $3.00 
a year; foreign, $3.50; single copies, 50 cents. 

Devoted to the interests of geology and the allied 
sciences, and contains articles covering a wide range 
of subjects. Adapted to young geologists, advanced 
students, and teachers. 


THE ASTROPHYSICAL JOURNAL 


Edited by Gzorce E, Hats. Published — except in 
February and August, with illustrations. ubscription 
price, in the United States, $4.00 a year; foreign, $4.50; 
single copies, 50 cents. 

An international review of spectroscopy and as- 
tronomical physics. Invaluable to all who are in- 
terested in astronomy and astrophysics. 


THE JOURNAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 

Edited by J. Laurence LauGuuin. Published quarterly. 
Subscription price, in the United States, $3.00 a year; for- 
eign, $3.40; single copies, 75 cents. 

This publication promotes the scientific treatment 
of problems in practical economics, and also con- 
tains contributions on topics of theoretical and 
speculative interest. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY 
Edited by the Divinity Faculty of The University of Chicago. 
Published quarterly. Subscription price, in the UnitedStates, 
$3.00 a year; foreign, $3.50; single copies, 75 cents, 
The only journal in the world so catholic in its 
scope as to cover the entire field of modern investi- 
gation and research in all the different lines of 
theological thought represented by special fields and 
particular schools. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER AND 
THE COURSE OF STUDY 


Edited by Francis W. Parker. Published monthly, except in 
August and September. Subscription price, in the United 
States, $1.50 a year; foreign, $2.00; single copies, 20 cents, 

A monthly periodical for teachers and parents. 

Each number contains practical plans for teaching 

in every grade from the kindergarten through the 

high and pedagogic schools. 


THE UNIVERSITY RECORD 
Edited by the Recorder of the University. Published weekly, 
on Fridays at 3:00 Pp. M. Yearly subscription, $1.00; 
single copies, 5 cents. 
The University Record is the official weekly pub- 
lication of the University of Chicago. A special 
number, enlarged in size, is issued each month. 


SAMPLE COPIES FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
PRESS CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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VERLAG VON DUNCKER & HUMBLOT IN LEIPZIG 
Jahrbuch fur 


Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung =? Volkswirtschaft 
im Deutschen Reiche 


HERAUSGEGEBEN VON 


Professor Dr. GUSTAV SCHMOLLER in Berlin. 


Domanial- und Landpolitik des Kongostaates; von G. K. 
Anton, Deutschlands wirtschaftliche Entwickelung seit 1870. 
Akademische Antrittsrede ; von Cart BALLop. Die sociale Zu- 
sammensetung der Bevélkerung im Deutschen Reiche nach der 
Berufszahlung vom 14. Juni 1895; IV. (Schluss); von 
KoLuMann. Ueberblick iiber die wichtigsten Ergebnisse der 
norwegischen Socialstatistik; von Ciemens Heiss. Bericht 
uber die 19. Jahresversammlung des Deutschen Vereins fiir Ar- 
menpflege u. Wohlthatigkeit; von Emit MUNSTERBERG. Die 
Organisation des deutschen Getreidehandels und die Getreide- 
preisbildung im 19. Jahrhundert; von Kurt WIEDENFELD, 
Russisches Getreide; von Martin Biircet. Die Auigaten 
der am 1. D ber 1900 bev henden Volksziahlung , von 
E. Hirscuperc. Betrachtungen iiber das neue Invaliden- 
versicherungsgesetz; von GinTHER v. WiTZLEBEN. Die 
Grossb und Warenhiuser, ihre Berechtigung und ihre 
Besteuerung; von C. LEinige Bemerkungen 
tiber das Wesen der Hausindustrie ; von A, SwAINE. 


Das niichste Heft dieses Jahrbuches, im Juli 1900 erschei- 
nend, wird voraussichtlich enthalten: 


Ethik und Reaktion in der Volkswirtschaft; von GusTav 
Coun. Die preussischen S b und die Politik; von 
Apert Lotz. Der Rhein-Elbe-Kanal, von Macnus 
BigRMER, Die gewerbliche Entfaltung im Deutschen Reich 
nach der Gewerbezihlung vom 14. Juni 1895; von Pau 
KottmMann. Auflésung uud Wiederherstellung der Berliner 
Produktenbérse von F. Entwickelung der 
hollandischen MHandelsschiffahrt im 19. Jahrhundert; von 
Kurt Want, Lage der englischen Baumwollindustrie; von 
EpGar JaFFe Krankenversicherung der Verlagsarbeiter ; von 
EuGen Scuwikptanp. Die Betriebs (Fabrik-) krankenkassen ; 
von H. von FRANKENBERG. Arbeits] i ung un 
Kanton Basel Stadt; von E. v. Wetcx.—Die neuere Entwick- 
lung des Arbeitsnachweises in Deutschland; von Leopo_p von 
WigsE. 


THE PROSPECTS 
OF THE SMALL 
COLLEGE 


By WILLIAM R. HARPER 


ECAST from an address deliv- 
ered before the National Edu. 
cational Association, at Charles- 

ton, South Carolina, July 10, 1goo. 
The substance of the book was also 
given as a course of lectures at The 
University of Chicago, during the 
past summer. 


Now Ready, !2mo, paper, 25¢ (p id) 
sent on receipt of price by the publishers , 


The University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


A complete Catalogue of Publications sent on 
request, 


NEW WABASH 
EQUIPMENT 


The Wabash Railroad has just received and placed 
in service on its lines running out of Chicago the 
following new equipment: eight combination bag- 
gage and passenger coaches, thirty palace day 
coaches, ten reclining chair cars, three café cars, 
and two dining cars. The majority of these new 
cars are seventy feet in length, and fitted with the 
latest style wide vestibules. They have six-wheel 
trucks, with steel wheels. The cars are finished 
in the finest selected Jago mahogany. The light- 
ing is by Pintsch gas, with the exception of the café, 
dining, and some of the chair cars, which are un- 
usually well lighted by electricity, the fixtures being 
especially designed for these cars. The dining cars 
will seattwenty-nine persons, and have ample kitchen 
space. ‘Ihe café cars will seat eighteen persons in 
the café, and have a library and smoking room in 
the observation end of the car, which will seat four- 
teen persons. These cars also contain a private. 
café, with seating capacity for eight persons. These 
new cars represent the highest stage of the develop- 
ment ot modern car building. Nothing has been 
omitted, and no expense spared, that would add to 
their luxurious elegance, or to the comfort and con- 
venience of the patrons of the Walhash road. 

No line is now better equipped than the Wabash 
for handling business to the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion. Write for a copy of Pan-American folder 
containing a large colored map of the Exposition 
grounds, and zinc etching of the principal buildings. 


F. A. PALMER, Asst. Gen. Pass. Agt. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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FROM CHICAGO TO 


Bi Four CINCINNATI, LOUISVILLE, THE 


TH AND SOUTHEAST 


Route The Scenic Line 


‘To VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS and WASHINGTON, 
J. C. Tucker, G. N. A., 234 Clark Stree D. C., via the Picturesque CHESAPEAKE & OHIO R’Y, 
Cuicaco, Itt, the Short Line to ASHEV. ILLE, N. C., and FLORIDA 


A SWELL TRAIN 


Pan-American 
Special 


Equipment the best that the Pull- 
man and Michigan Central shops 
can turn out. # Elegant sleepin 
cars, dining cars, buffet cars, an 


Via Niagara Falls 


"Buffalo 
Exposition 


Lv. Chicago daily, 6.00 pm, serving dinner 
Ar. Buffalo next morning, . . 7.45 am 
Lv. Buffalo daily, 830 pm (Eastern Time) 
Ar. Chicago, . 930 am, serving breakfast 


Michigan Central 


Ghe Niagara Falls Route 


The Only Line running directly by 
and in full view of Niagara Falls, 
stopping its day trains at Falls 
View Station. AM MMMM MM 
Other trains from Chicago, 10.30 
am, 3.00 pm, and 11.30 pm, daily. 
Send 4 cents postage for beautiful 
Pan-American Souvenir Folder. « 


O.W. Ruggles, G. P.& T. A., Chicago. 


R. KR. Donnelley & Sons Co. 


The Lakeside Press 
PRINTERS AND BINDERS 


THE PRINTING OF BOOKS DEMANDING TASTE AND CAREFUL EXECU- 
TION, PRIVATE EDITIONS, COLLEGE CATALOGUES, AND ANNUALS A 
SPECIALTY. WE PRINT MORE FINE BOOKS THAN ALL OTHER HOUSES 
WEST OF NEW YORK. OUR NEW FACTORY, RUN ENTIRELY BY ELEC- 
TRICITY, IS THE MOST ADVANCED PRINTING PLANT IN THE COUNTRY, 
THE LAKESIDE PRESS BLDG., PLYMOUTH PLACE, COR. POLK, CHICAGO. 
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Burlington 
Dining Cars Route 


Service ala Carte 


UR 8,000 miles of rail- 

road reach out from 

OSES are always on the tables, 
: ~ St. Louis to all the important 

and delicate china, glass and cities in the west and north- 


‘ h 
silver add to the pleasure of a dinner aa ayy 


MINNEAPOLIS 
well cooked and daintily served OMAHA 
KANSAS CITY 
DENVER 
If you are going to any of 
these places or to the Pacific 


All the Season’s Delicacies ef coast, kindly let me = you 
time tables and other informa- 
at Very Moderate Prices y ok tion about our train service. 
P. S. Eustis, 


Gen’! Pass. Agt., C. B. & Q. R. R., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


LARGEST CAMERA 
THE WORLD 


PICTURESQUE 
ROUTE 


TO THE 


Pan-American 
Exposition 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK CHICAGO & F 


May to NoveEMBER, I901 ALTON 
RAILWAY, TO PHOTOGRAPH 
CITY TICKET OFFICE THE ALTON LIMITED, 
‘ SEND A 20. STAMP TO GEO. J. CHARLTON, 
249 Clark Street, Cor. Jackson Boulevard G. P. A., C. & A. RAILWAY, CHICAGO, ILL., 
AND RECEIVE AN ILLUSTRATED PAM- 
CHICAGO PHLET WITH FULL ACCOUNT OF THE 


FIRST EXPOSURE MADE WITH THE EX- 
TRAORDINARY MACHINE. 
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Under the Shelter of a Great Rock 
are the holders of Four Million Policies, in force in 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


protecting their homes and home interests, a convincing proof of the popularity of this progressive Life 
fj Insurance Company, due to liberality to policy-holders, absolute safety, prompt payment of claims, f 
economical management. Write for Information Dept. a5 Profit-sharing Policies, $100,000 to $15, 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 
HOME OFFICE; Newark, N.J. 
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The Prudential Insurance Company of America | 


Acid 
Phosphat 


Taken when you are tired 
completely worn out, can’t sleep 
and have no appetite, it imparts 
new life and vigor to both brain 
and body by supplying the 
needed tonic and nerve food. 


Men and Women 


Genuine bears name ‘‘HorsForp’s”’ o 


A Wholesome Tonic 


Horsford’s 


and 


A Tonic for Debilitated 


n label 


FRAGRANT 


A perfect Dentifrice for the 


Teeth «« Mouth 


SOZUDONT LIQUID 25c Cc 
SOZODONT TOOTH POWDER 
Large LIQUID and POWDER + = 75¢ 


A dentist writes: 


“As an antiseptic and hygienic 
mouthwash, and for the care and pres- 
ervation of the teeth and gums, I cor- 
dially recommend Sozodont. I consider 
it the ideal dentifrice for children’s use.” 


SOZODONT is sold at the stores, or it will be 
sent by mail for the price. Mention this Magazine, 


HALL & RUCKEL, New York, 


Delightful after Bathing, A Luxury After 


SUNBUEN, and all afflictions of the skin. 
all odor of perspiration. Get MENNEN’S 
inal), alittle higher in price, perhaps, th 
less substi'utes, but there is a reason for it. 
Sold everywhere, or mailed for 25 cents. (Sa 
GERHARD MENNEN €0O., Newark, N. 


Shaving 


A positive relief for PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING and 


Removes 
(the orig- 
an worth- 


mple free.) 
a. 


Fevers 


frequently follow the Fall house- 
opening, due to foul gases and 
disease-breeding matter developed 
during Summer. 

Platt’s Chlorides poured into 
waste pipes, sinks and closets, 
also sprinkled about the cellar 
and suspected places insures in- 
stant disinfection. 


Platts Chlorides, 
The Household Disinfectant. 


An odorless, colorless liquid; powerful, safe 
and cheap; endorsed by over 23,000 physicians ; 
sold in quart bottles only, by druggists and 
high-class grocers everywhere. Prepared only 
by Henry B. Pratt, Platt St., New York. 
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is especially suitable for 
winter. Before invest- 
ing in your fall and win- 
ter underclothing you 
owe it to yourself to 
investigate the claims 
made for Dr. DEIMEL’s 
LINEN UNDERWEAR. 


Thousands of intelli- 
gent people have found 
it far superior to wool, 
| silk, or cotton. It in- 
sures immunity from 
colds and catarrhal 
troubles that is very 
remarkable. 


This Trade-mark 
on every 


garment 


FREE BOOKLET AND SAMPLES 
OF THE CLOTH SENT BY 
ADDRESSING 


The Deimel 
Linen-Mesh System Co. 


491 Broadway, New York 


San Francisco, Cal, - «1 Montgomery St. 
Washington. D.C. - 728 15th St., N. W. 
Montreal, Canada - - 2202 St. Catherine St. 
London, E. C., Eng. - - 10-12 Bread St. 


“RIDE ACOCKHORSE To BanBury Cross, 
© SEE A FINE LADY UPON A WHITE HORSE, 
INGS ON HER FINGERS,AND BELLS ON HER TOES, 
SHE SHALL HAVE MUSIC WHEREVER SHE GOES: 


So SINGS THE FOND MOTHER IN NURSERY RHYME 
Toner GLAD INFANT, THE WHILE KEEPING. TIME; 
Anp $0 CAN ALL MOTHERS WITH TUNEFUL REFRAIN 
De LIGHT IN THEIR INFANTSWHOSE HEALTH THEY MAINTAIN, 
THROUGH 

MRS.WINSLOWS SOOTHING SYRUP 

OVER FIFTY YEARS SOLD 
To MILLIONS OF MOTHERS IN THE NEW WORLD AND OLD} 


BARCAINS IN VIOLINS 


An opportunity 
to ane in- 


$150; Grancino, 
200; Pressenda, #200; Gabrielli. @200; Kloz, 
125; Old Strad copy, $100, and many others. Four 
magnificent Stradivarius, Guarnerius and Amati very 
low. Send for our beautiful catalog of old violins 
(Free). Contains historical sketches of the old masters 

of Cremona and Brescia from 1540; illustrated; wi 
fac-simile labels, also a descriptive list of o!d violins 
nocoing the pure mellow tone, and_ costing from 
$35.00 to $5,000.00. A formal Certificate of Genuineness 
accompanies each violin. Monthly payments accepted. 
A SPECIAL OFFER We will send several 
* old violins on approval 

and allow ten days examination, 

LYON & HEALY, 31 Adams St., Chicago. 
5 i A N Genuine Bargain 
in a Piano? 


We have hundreds of Upright Pianos returned from renting 
by persons moving which must be disposed of at once as we 
cannot make room for them in our salesrooms. These pianos 
include Steinways, Knabes, Fischers, Sterlings and other well 
known makes. Many of them cannot be distinguished from 
new, yet all are offered ata great discount from prices when 
new. Uprights as low as$100. Very easy terms don ment to 
reliable persons. Freight would cost youabout $F New large 
size mahogany pianos, with maudolin attachment, $175, sent 
anywhere on easy payments Write at once for complete list 
and full particulars. You can make a great saving by securing 
your piano from us. Every piano warranted exactly as repre- 
sented. LYON A HEALY,9!1 Adame St., Chicago. 

World's Largest Music House. 


Do You Want a 
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The Improved 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


The Standard 
for Gentlemen 
ALWAYS EASY 


is stam) 


We will deliver anywhere in the 
U. S. we can reach by express [we 
will pay express charges] a case 
containing enough 


TOILET 


on every loop. 
PAPER 
To last any average family a full year; 
finest satin tissue, A. P. W. BRAND. CUSHION 
per 1000 sheets, we wi refun the dollar. r 
ntee i —w he large k. in 
uiat Sheets and Booklet mailed FREE Lies flat to the leg—never 


Slips, Tears nor Unfastens. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Sample Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 


ailed on receipt of price. 
GEO, FROST CO., rw 
Boston 0.8 


PAIR WARRANTED-“@@ 


A. P. 
Paper Company 


Montgomery St., Albany, N.Y. 


Prices reduced for 
Spring & Summer 


If damaged 


Strongest where strain is greatest. 


from any cause West St. 
roadway 
: det another Brooklyn: 504 Fulton St. 
Philadelphi:: Chestnut St. 
Piece of Metal Chicago: 82 State St. 


Agencies in all principal cities 


Ask the Dealer for the “KREMENTZ.” 
The genuine have the name stamped on the 
back. The quality is guaranteed. 

Our Booklet. THE STORY OF A COLLAR BUT. 
TON, free for the asking, tells all about Krementz 

Buttons, and illustrates the different styles. 

KREMENTZ & CO,, 
34 Chestnut St, Newark, N. J, 
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THE SMITH PREMIER 
TYPEWRITER 


MAKES LIGHT 
THE WORK 
OF CORRESPONDENCE 


It is the best value type- 
writer for the Office, 
Schoolroom....and 

the Home...... 


Grand 
Prize 
Paris 
1900 


Highest 
Awa 
Possible. 


»> 


New Illustrated Catalogue Free. 
THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER Co., 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S. A. 


American Graphite 


PENCILS 


Why will busy people so often purchase 
any pencil that is handed to them by a 
dealer, and suffer the constant annoyance of 
breaking leads and splitting wood, when by 
insisting on Dixon’s they can be assured 
of Pencil Comfort? 


When not at dealers, mention 
and send 16 cents for samples worth double. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


CARTERS INK: 


An Old Bookkeeper is Discriminating 
his advice and use CARTER'S 
r booklet ‘‘Inklings’"—Free 
THE CARTER’ INK co. - BOSTON, MASS. 


The No. 2 


Manifolding ”’ 


HAMMOND 


TYPE- 
WRITER 


IMPROVED METHOD 
INCREASED POWER 
AUTOMATIC BLOW 

SUPERIOR RESULT 


/t also has a number of Valuable Mechanical 
Improvements. 


It is the Only Writing Machine that makes 
uniformly legible manifold copies. 


It is the Only Writing Machine that will write 
in many languages and styles 
of type on the same machine. 


The Hammond Typewriter Company 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES 


Sth to 7oth Sts., East River, NEW YORK, N. Y., U.S.A. 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL |CITIES. 
REPRESENTATIVES EVERYWHERE. 
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THE CARTERS 


Pens-Pens 


EASE IN WRITING 


__FALGON N& 04g 


ESta, BL 
ISHED 


EEL DEN @- 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


) 


fa ESTERSROOK &Co 


“#1 The inventions of the 
mm) Nineteenth Century will 
save Many Centuries of 
labor in the ages to come. 


Trae, above all things, of the 


Remington 


No labor-saving in- 


vention of the century 1900 
appeals so strongly to , 

the brain worker. 

It enables him to do 
twice the writing with 
half the labor and in 
half the time. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict 
327 Broadway, New York 


Our Engraving 


" Of Wedding Stationery has 

something to commend itself 

to people of taste and refine- 

x ment over the common, ordi- 
nary kind. 


Our Prices 


xe Are as low as work of our 


standard can be named. 


We send you finely engraved 
NY plate and 100 of latest style 
; visiting cards for $1.50. 


Monogram and initial work 
a specialty. 


High class correspondence 


papers 
x $. D. Childs § Qo. 


140-142 Monroe St. 
Established 1837 CHICAGO. 
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The New Model 
DENSMORES 


Numbers 4, 5, and 6 Take Advanced Ground 
BALL-BEARING THROUGHOUT 
BOOKLET FREE 


DENSMORE T YPEWRITER CO, 


- 
| 1800 
| 
| ( 
- Other 
| Numbers. Wi AT TYPEWRITER 
14. 130. 313. 
442. 
 - fa. 
| 26 John St. UK 
2 
Grand Prix, Zz 
Outranking 
all medals 
— : 
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DEAL IN 


Redmond, 
Kerr & Co e | Investment 


BANKERS 
41 WALL ST., N.Y. Securities 
List of current offerings sent on application 
Transact a general banking business 


Receive deposits subject to draft. Dividends and 
interest collected and remitted. Act as Fiscal Agents 
for and negotiate and issue loans of railroads, street 
railways, gas companies, etc. Securities bought and 
sold on commission. Members of New York Stock 
Exchange. 


Issue Travelers’ 
LETTERS OF CREDIT 


available throughout the world 


PHILADELPHIA CORRESPONDENTS 
GRAHAM, KERR & CO. 


High Grade 


OO 


TRAINS FOR] TRAINS FOR 
W. Baden Spr! Dayton 
Fr.Lick Spr. Cincinnati 
Louisville Asheville 
Mammoth Atlante 
Chattanooga Jacksonville 
New Orleans St.Augustine 
All Southern Tampa 
Cities . Havana. 
L 


AND C.H.&D Rwy. 


LUXURIOUS PARLOR AND DINING 
CARS BY DAY. 

PALACE SLEEPING AND COMPART- 
MENT CARS BY NIGHT. 

6 TRAINS DAILY BETWEEN 
CHICAGO AND ‘THE OHIO RIVER 
FRANK J.REEDorn passact. CHASM ROCKWELL 
PRES.@ MOR CHICAGO. ‘TRAFF.MOR. 


PURE’ HEALTHFUL! STRENGTHENING: 


Sold at our Stores and b 
GROCERS EVER THERE 


A HAPPY CIRCUMSTANCE 
WHEN HEALTH and PLEASURE MEET 


BORO-LITHIA 


Is not only the most agreeable of all waters, 
but is commended by more physicians as 


A WATER OF HEALTH 


than any American spring water. 
SEND FOR OUR DOCTORS’ PAMPHLET. 
Every bottle is prepared under the direc- 
tion of a graduate in medicine. 


Did you ever try Waukesha Soa Ginger 
Ale, Wild Cherry and Lemon Phosphate? 


| THE WAUKESHA WATER CO. 


WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. 


| MADE FROM THE BEAN 
O 
O 
T 
| 
| 
ec a 
INDIANAPOLIS | 
CINCINNA 
MONON ROUTE 


A Field Glass 


for the 


Yacht Race 


or for Touring, Racing, Hunting. 
A Companion Worth Having. 


Bausch eh & Le Lomb 


E ANew Prise 
Binocular Excelled only by the STEMS 


Best in the world aad in bai 

ill find it or sale by all dealers 
at Jour deaterserb or by mail New York. Chicago 


Money can not buy a finer piece of optical 
work. The extreme of Lightness, 1 
pactness, Elegance and Utility. Used b 
the armies and navies of the great nations. 
AT ALL DEALERS, 
Manufactured by 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


INCORPORATED 1866, 
Chicago 


New York ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


GOERZ 
LENSES 


cont, ee the Nos, 3, 4, and 5 
complete, $61, 50. 


for use on at cameras, 


JUST 


~KODAKS 


We are now ready to supply our Double-Anastigmat Lenses fitted to the Nos. 2 and 3 Folding Pocket 
olding Cartridge Kodak. 

age Bens Kodak with Goerz Double-Anastigmat and New Automatic TIB Shutter, 
if you have a Kodak, we will fit a Lens for $14.00 less, This Lens and Shutter may be 


For prices, circulars, etc., apply to your dealer, or to the 


Cc. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS, 52 East Union Square, NEW YORK 


Plastic 
Pictures 


Pictures with life and realism in 
them, with any kind of a camera, 
at any speed from the slowest to the 
fastest, on dark days or bright days, 
in the rain, at night, if you use the 
wonderful new 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


PLASTIGMAT f-6.8 
LENS 


Supplied on all Cameras. 
All dealers sell them. 


Bausch € Lomb Opt. Co. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
New York Chicago 
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The 


of Hartford, Conn. 


Life, ... 


Oldest, 
Endowment, 
and Best ana ACCident 


... Insurance 


OF ALL FORMS. 


Health Policies. 


Indemnity for Disability caused by Sickness. 


Liability Insurance. 


Manufacturers and Mechanics, Contractors, and Owners of 
Buildings, Horses, and Vehicles, can all be protected by policies 
in THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Paid-up Cash Capital, . . $1,000,000.00 
ASSETS, . . . . . 30,861,030.06 
Liabilities, . . « 26,317,903.25 
EXCESS, 3% per cent basis,  4,543,120.81 


$109,019,851.00 
42,643,384.92 


Life Insurance in force, . 
Returned to Policy holders, 


J. G. BATTERSON, President. 
S. C. DUNHAM, Vice President. H. J. MESSENGER, Actuary. 
JOHN E, MORRIS, Secretary. E. V. PRESTON, Sup’t of Agencies. 
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IN URIC ACID DIA- 

MATISM, ETC. . THIS 
WATER DISSOLVES URIC ACID AND PHOSPHATIC SEDIMENTS, ETC., ETC. 


John V. Shoemaker, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Matera Medica and Therapeutics in the 
Medico-Chirurgical College of Philadelphia, etc., in the New York Medical Journal, June, 22, 1899: 

a is doubly efficient in Rheumatism and Gout. It 
The BUFFALO LITHIA WATER dieosives Uric Acid and Posphatic sediments, 

as well as other products difficult of elimination, while at the same time it exerts a moderately stimu- 
lant effect upon the renal cells, and thereby facilitates the swift removal of insoluable materials from 
the body. Without such action insoluable substances will precipitate in the Kidneys and Bladder. 

The intense suffering produced by Stone, together with consecutive pyelitis and cystitis, are 

avoided by prompt elimination. Unquestionably, although the speedy. removal of Uric Acid and 

products tissue is of conspicuous benefit, yet to rag their 

s a service still more important. when it corrects those 

This service is performed by the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER digestive failures 

which are responsible for the production of deleterious materials.’ 

The late Hunter McGuire, M.D., LL. D., Formerly President and Professor of Clinical 
Surgery, University College of Medicine, Richmond, Va., and Ex-President of the American Medical 
Association, says: 

i BUFFALO L WATER as an alkaline diuretic is invaluable. In Uric Acid 
ITHIA Gravel, and indeed in diseases generally dependent 

upon a Uric Acid Diathesis, it is a remedy of extraordinary potency. | have prescribed it in 
cases of Rheumatic Gout which had resisted the ordinary remedies, with wonderfully good results. 


I have used it also in my own case, being a great sufferer from this malady, and have 
derived more benefit from it than from any other remedy.”’ 


Dr. P. B. Barringer, Professor of Physiology.and Surgery, University of Virginia: 

‘In more than twenty years of practice | have used Lithia as an anti-uric acid agent many times, 
and have tried it in a great variety of forms, both in the NATURAL WATERS and in TABLETS. 
As the result of this experience, | have no hesitation in stating that for prompt results I have found 


nothing to in preventing uric acid deposits in the 
compare with BUFFALO body. My experience with it as a solvent 
of old existing deposits (calculi) has been relatively limited, and | hesitate to compare it here with 


other forms to their disadvantage; but for the STANDS 

first class of conditions above set forth | feel that BUFFALO LITHIA WATER ALONE.”’ 

Dr. Thomas H. Buckler, of Paris (Formerly of Baltimore), Suggestor gy Lithia as a Sol 
vent for Uric Acid, says: 


** Nothing I could say would add BUFFALO I have frequentl 
to the well-known reputation of the LITHIA WATER. used it with po | 
results in URIC ACID DIATHESIS, RHEUMATISM, and GOUT, and with this object I have 
ordered it to Europe. Lithia is in no form so valuable as where it exists in the carbonate, the 


form in which nature’s mode of solution and division in 

it is found in BUFFALO LITHIA WATER y water which has passed through Lepidolite 

and Spondumne Mineral formations.” ' 

Dr. J. W. Mallet, Professor of Chemistry, University of Virginia. Extract from report of analysis 
of 


Calculi discharged by BUFFALO 
patients under the action of LITHIA WATER Spring No. 2. 

**It seems on the whole ge that the action of the water is PRIMARILY and MAINLY 
EXERTED upon URIC ACID AND THE URATES, but when these constituents occur along 
with and as cementing matter to Phosphatic or Oxalic Calculus materials, the latter may be 
so detached and broken down as to disintegrate the Calculus as a whole in these cases, also thus 
admitting of Urethral discharge.” 


James L. Cabell, M. D., A.M., LL. B.,» Formerly Professor of Physiology and Surgery in the 
Medical Department q the University of Virginia, and President of the National Board of Health, says: 
“ in Uric Acid Diathesis is a well-known thera- 
peutic resource. It should be recognized by the 

profession as an article of Materia Medica.”’ 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is for sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. 


TESTIMONIALS WHICH DEFY ALL IMPUTATION OR QUESTIONS SENT TC ANY ADDRESS 


PROPRIETOR. BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS . VIRGINIA 
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BAKERS 
BREAK FAST 


“KNOWN THE WORLD OVER” 
FROM THE MEDICAL PRACTITIONER, THE NURSE 
AND THE INTELLIGENT HOUSEKEEPER AND CATERER 


WALTER BAKER & ¢ & CO. Limited 
ESTER .MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1780 
* GOLD MEDAL, 1900.- 


PIANOS 


A Weber Piano costs you a little more 
than most others, but the extra cost will be 
the best part of your investment. It is the 
tone of a Piano that gives it value and 
settles its grade as a musical instrument. 
Everything about a Piano, from its scale 
to its case, if properly constructed, has a 
part in the making of this tonal quality. It 
is because each big and little part of a 
Weber Piano is absolutely faultless, and 
because of the scientific accuracy of its 
scale, that the WEBER TONE is unequaled. 
It isn’t merely mechanical skill that secures 
this result; it’s something akin to genius 


WEBER WAREROOMS: 


108 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
266 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
181 ‘Tremont Street, Boston. 
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